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FFICIAL Washington refuses to halt 

its headlong drive for nation-wide 
sasoline-rubber rationing long enough even 
to investigate as to the kind of a voluntary 
job of rubber conservation the American 
\fotorists are now doing. 

[his refusal is despite increasing pub- 
lished evidence of how successfully Motor- 
ists are doing that job. 

What official Washington gives as_ its 
reason for refusing to delay gas rationing 
for the next 90 cold, winter, tire-saving 
days, should be told every man and woman 
who comes to every gasoline pump. 

[he reason, in simple language, is that 
official Washington does not trust the Amer- 
ican Motorists to be loyal and intelligent 
citizens. 

Even as late as last Saturday, “OPA” 
Henderson condemned their patriotism and 
intelligence by saying that if the delay were 
granted it “would result in a final spree of 
nonessential driving which would greatly 
accelerate this waste”. 

What every American Motorist should be 
asked, ves every time he buys gasoline, is 

\re you so dumb that if it were not for 

t gal. a week gasoline ration you would 
se up your tires as fast as you could for 
foolish and unessential driving without re- 
gard to the fact that you know that it will 
be a year or two vears or more before 
some of you, at least, will even get re- 


caps let alone new tires?” 


Are American Motorists 
Traitors and Morons? 


Hand a card with this question to all 
American Motorists and ask them to vote 
“ves” or “no”. 

“Are you such a traitor to your country 
and to the 4,500,000 sons and_ brothers 
now in the armed services, that you would 
deprive them of fighting rubber for their 
planes and tanks and other war vehicles, 
in favor of your own unessential uses?” 

Ask every American Motorist to vote 
“ves” or “no” on that. 

“Are you so disloyal and short sighted 
that, if you were given 90 days more to 
continue to show that you are American 
citizens, fervently supporting this war and 
those sons and brothers on the world’s 
battlefields, you would indulge in “a final 
spree of nonessential driving” that would 
wreck your country’s chances for victory, 
as “OPA” Henderson says you would?” 

Let each American Motorist check the 
ballot for loyalty and victory “yes” or “no”. 


Yes, put these questions in writing so that 
the answers of American Motorists who, 
according to tax figures started to conserve 
their tires immediately on the “blitzing” of 
Pearl Harbor, can be presented to official 
Washington, not only as proof of the fight- 
ing citizenship of the American Motorists 
but as a solemn warning to official Wash- 
ington to quit discounting the faith and loy- 
alty and common sense, ves and the pa- 
tience, of the whole American people. 


Send Copies of YOUR Evidence how Motorists are conserving their tires 
to National Petroleum News, Cleveland, 0. 
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WASHINGTON—War Production 
Board agreed Oct. 27 to allocate 
necessary steel and other equip- 
ment to complete the 24-in. pipe- 
line from Norris City, Ill., to New 
York and Philadelphia. 


WPB’s decision came following 
the appearance before WPB of Pe- 
troleum Coordinator Ickes, Deputy 
Coordinator Davies and Maj. J. R. 
Parten, OPC director of transporta- 
tion. 


The second leg of the big line, 
like the first now being constructed 
from Longview, Tex. to Norris City, 
Ill., will be of 24-in. pipe, but may 
be both drawn tubular pipe and 
welded. According to present 
plans, the line will run from Norris 
City to Phoenixville, Pa., where it 
will branch off to both New York 
and Philadelphia. Size of pipe used 
in the branch lines will depend 
upon how far the steel allocation 
will stretch. 


Amount o! steel to be allocated 
by WPB is between 210,000 and 
220,000 tons. It is anticipated that 
the same construction crews now 
working on the Longview-Norris 
City leg will move on to the new 
section as soon as the first is com- 
pleted. Surveys for the second leg 
are understood to have been made 
by War Emergency Pipeline, Inc., 
when it was first hoped that the 
line could be built directly from 
Texas to the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Unofficial reports here are that 
financing will be handled by RFC, 
as on the first leg, and construction 
and operation will be handled by 
War Emergency Pipeline, Inc. 
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RALPH N. BRODIE CO., Ine. 4 


950 GIST STREET, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A 





PROPER CARE 


THEY'LL SERVE YOU INDEFINITELY 
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Brodie Meters operate with dependable accuracy 
—withstanding years of use and abuse and re- 
quire but very little attention. Because they are 
so efficient, they're often “taken-for-granted.” 
Today, however, regular inspection and main- 
tenance have become a necessity. With shortages 


in manpower, materials and equipment, this is 


| 
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SAVES REPAI 


no time to overlook even small trifles, if you are 
to continue serving and conserving petroleum 
products for your nation. Only through proper 
care can you avoid preventable wear and repair. 
Regular inspection is your best ‘FopyicTory| 
protection. Write for Brodie aN 


Meter Model X Service Manual. 
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= \._ Division Offices: CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
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: 59 E. VAN BUREN, CHICAGO «© 302 SOUTH PEARL 


STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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War-@i1l Communieation Services 


that help to speed the 


oil industry’s war effort 


| NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS—General Edition. Published every week. 
I = mm NPN delivers the vital war-oil news and government war-oil orders to over 10,000 
| subscribers in a fighting oil industry. Price $5 per year. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS—Technical Section Devoted to Refinery Man- 
agement and Petroleum Chemical Technology. Published every month. It delivers 
2 === war-time refinery ideas and news to the engineers and technologists of the oil in- 
dustry . . . news and ideas that help them to accomplish the gigantic war refinery 


program on time. Price $5 per year including general edition. 


PLATTS WAR-OIL HANDBOOK (new—first issue Nov. Ist) is a complete time- 
saving registry covering important names, addresses, and telephone numbers of in- 
dividuals, government agencies, companies, and oil associations actively participat- 
ing in the administration of the country’s war-oil efforts. This registry includes the 
Washington and field offices of OPC, OPA, WPB, and ODT. It also includes P.I.W.C., 

3 | Rubber Director, Office of Lend Lease Administration, RFC, Defense Supplies Cor- 
eue= \ poration, War Manpower Commission, National War Labor Board, Office of War In- 
formation, Bureau of Economic Warfare, State Department, Department of Justice, 
War and Navy Departments, ICC, U. S. Tariff Commission, and the Capitol. In ad- 
dition, Platt’s War-Oil Handbook gives a complete listing of U. S. Refineries, a list of 
the-most-frequently-called-oil-company-telephone-numbers, and a U. S. oil association 


directory. The handbook also includes an amplified index of oil orders. Price $1. 


PLATT’S OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually, gives Refinery, Tank 

Wagon, Crude, and Export market prices as published in National Petroleum News 
A ==") and Platt’s Oilgram for each year. It also includes Statistics on production and crude 
stocks. Price $12.50. 


PLATTS OILGRAM NEWS SERVICE sends every business day’s important oil 
ams developments overnight to industry executives all over United States and Canada. 


There is no other such oil reporting service. Price for this daily service, $75 per year. 


" PLATTS OILGRAM PRICE SERVICE delivers daily open market prices from 
Q@ === 21 leading petroleum markets coast-to-coast. Price for this daily service, $100 per 


year. 


| PLATT’S OIL-LAW-GRAM REPORTS bring the word-for-word text of all gov- 
4 eee ernment oil orders to oil executives promptly after the issuance of each order. This 


speeds industry-wide compliance with every oil order. Price $75 per year. 





Platts War-O:1l Communieation Services 
1213 W. 3rd St.. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Representative Cole--- 


Congressional Authority 
On Petroleum Industry 
Becomes U. S. Judge 


Quiet, able and oil-wise, Rep. William Purlington Cole, Jr., Md., has 
often figured in the headlines of NPN. And a few days before winding 
up his service in the House to accept the job of Judge of Customs 
Appeals, he sent to President Roosevelt a report that ably caps his 
career as Congress’ “watchdog” of the petroleum industry (see p. 9) 


For eight years Mr. Cole has headed the oil investigating com- 
mittee of the House, which has served as the liaison group to keep 
Congress up to the minute on oil. Whenever oil is discussed at the 
White House, Mr. Cole has invariably been called in, as he has the 
confidence of both the oil industry and the administration 


Mr. Cole’s committee dates from 1934, when it was originally 
appointed to study the oil industry, and its life has been extended from 
time to time with the commendation of President Roosevelt. The com- 
mittee will continue to function at least to the end of this session, and 
probably longer, in compliance with Rep. Cole’s request in his letter 
to the President. 


Mr. Cole is not an “oil man” by birth or geographical affiliation, 
having been born and reared in the congressional district he repre- 
sented, which lies in a sort of horseshoe about the city of Baltimore 
He is a graduate of Maryland Agricultural College, now the University 
of Maryland, in civil engineering and law 


At the outbreak of World War I he entered an officers’ training 
camp and went to France as first lieutenant, returning 11 months later 
to be discharged with the rank of captain in Infantry. He is a member 
of the board of regents of the University of Maryland, the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the Maryland State Board of Agriculture 
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Won't Defer 
‘Gas’ Ration, 
Jeffers Says 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — The deep- 
ted opposition of the oil industry 

nationwide gasoline rationing 
run into equally adamant as- 
rtions that rationing from one end 
the nation to the other will not 


called off or even postponed. 

Rubber Jeffers and 
Price Administrator Henderson have 
both said “No” very flatly to de- 


nands that rationing be deferred. 


Director 


[t appears that only White House 
tervention will resolve the im- 
passe, unless Messrs. Jeffers and 
Henderson are¢ 


But it 


convinced otherwise. 
likewise appears that 
ither will be convinced otherwise. 
When Mr. Jeffers said rationing 

uld not be deferred, he also said: 

That’s final.” He gave his answer 
it an Oct. 24 press conference. Mr. 
Henderson gave his in a letter to 
Petroleum Industry War Council. 
released Oct. 24. 

Here is a portion of the tran- 
script of Mr. Jeffers’ press confer- 
ence in which he said rationing 
would not be deferred: 

Reporter: “Mr. Jeffers, will na- 
tionwide gasoline rationing be de- 
ferred?” 

Jeffers: “No, sir.” 

Reporter: “Is that final?” 

Jeffers: “That’s final.” 

Reporter: “Why? You don’t think 

luntary conservation will accom- 
plish the same purpose?” 

Is “Too Serious’ 

Jeffers: “No, sir. 

cant take 


It is too serious: 
a chance. I have an 
iding faith in the people gener- 


vy, but this is too serious.” 


Neither will oil producing § states 

exempted from gasoline ration- 

he emphasized. 

Mindful of the Baruch Commit- 
admonition that lack of tires 

1 cause a catastrophic breakdown 


le nation’s transportation net- 
rk, Mr 


t} 


Jeffers said his goal is 
keep America on rubber and 
there is a “fighting chance” 

it can be done 
He played cagey when reporters 
ht to find out if anything more 
ic than nationwide gasoline 
vould — be necessary to 
erve tires and replied that he 


Continued on page 12) 
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35-Mile Violations Occur 
Among War Workers 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The old stor; 
that war workers consider them- 
selves privileged characters is back 


again. 


International Assn. of Chiets ¢ 
Police reported to ODT that the 35 
m.p.h. speed limit is meeting “al 
most 100%” cooperation, but that 
most of the violations are occurring 
In War plant areas. 

Upon receipt of this information, 
ODT Director Eastman wagged a 
finger and said “naughty naughty”. 

“Such workers,” he remonstrated, 
“should be among the first to co- 
operate in the speed restriction, as 
one of its purposes is to save tires 
so that workers may continue to get 
to their jobs for the duration.” 

That isn’t all, either. ODT is go- 
ing to get tough, maybe. It is re- 
viewing local cases of speed viola- 
tions and where flagrant or persistent 
violations are found, will recommend 
that OPA revoke gasoline 
books of the offenders 


New U. S. Tax Law 
Hikes ‘Lube’ 1.5c 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Federal tax on 


lubricating oil of 6c a gal., an in 


ration 


crease of 1.5c over the present tax 
of 4.5c, effective Nov. 1, is contained 
in the new 1942 revenue law which 
is expected to add $10,000,000,000 
to the $18,000,000,000 levied by 
previous legislation. 

The law also provide sa 3% trans- 
portation tax effective Dec. 1 and ap- 
plicable to petroleum products mov- 
ing by common and coutract carriers 
other than pipeline. The tax on 
gasoline remains unchanged at 1.5¢ 
a gal., and greases, as they are com- 
monly known, continue tax-free. The 
new law contains an amendment 
defining “Transportation” of petro- 
leum products in and about plant by 
pipeline. No change is made in the 
oil depletion allowance or in ex- 
pensing of intangible development 
costs. 

Defines “Lube Oil” 

“Lubricating oil’, according to 
regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, includes “all oils, regardless 
of their origin, which are sold as 
lubricating oil and all oils which are 
suitable for use as a lubricant 

“The term, ‘Lubricating Oil’, does 

(Continued on page 16) 


Senators to Help Motorists 
Prove Their Patriotic Saving 


More Public Officials Ask That Facts on Behalf of 


Car Users Be Sought Before Rationing Is Imposed 


—To Fight 


By WARREN C. 


The fight to postpone nationwide 
gasoline rationing is gaining. Sup- 
port for it is coming from all types 
of business organizations—outside 
of the oil industry—and from indi- 


viduals everywhere. 

Last week two prominent United 
States Senators declared for the 
patriotic motorists. Senator Prentiss 
M. Brown, 
fathered some of the White House’s 


Democrat. who has 


important legislation and Senator 
Vandenberg, Republican, both of 
Michigan, urged delay until the 
facts as to the public’s patriotic re- 
sponse to the country’s war needs 


for rubber can be measured 


Governor VanWagoner, of Mich- 
igan, added his approval as did 
Governor Sam Jones of Louisiana, 
and Michigan Congressmen Roy O 
Woodruff, Fred L. Crawford, 
George D. O’Brien and Geo. A 
Dondero 

Evidence of how the motoring 
public is saving tires voluntarily in 


the unrationed area, increases 


Reports Coming In 


R. E. Decker, member of 
P.IL.W.C. and president of the Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Assn., who pro- 
posed the resolution against ration 
ing adopted by the P.I.W.C. at its 
last meeting, reports that jobbers 
are digging the facts about cus- 
tomer conservation of rubber out of 
their records. He urges every job- 
ber to get those facts from his own 
sales and report them to him, being 
just as specific as to time and _ place 


and stations or individuals as_ pos- 


sible. 


“I have just received a_ report 
from an upper Michigan jobber sell 
ing to Independent dealers that his 
gasoline sales for this month are 
more than 60% off of a year ag 
said Mr. Decker at Detroit Tues- 


oO, 


on Despite 


Henderson's Refusal 
PLATT, Editor 
day. “This is not because of any 


threat of a severe winter up there, 
nor lack of tourists which they don’t 
have at this time of the year. This 
decline in use of gasoline is due to 
just one thing and that is the sav- 
ing by the customers of their tires 

“I also have just received a report 
from a jobber in Nebraska who op- 
erates in a half dozen or more un 
rationed states, and mostly where 
there are no munition plants. This 
jobber is today down 44°. That 
is because of rubber saving and 


nothing else 
‘Dig Out the Facts’ 


“I feel more strongly than ever 
that if we will dig out the facts of 
the motorists voluntary action in 
saving its tires, and properly pre 
sent them to Rubber Director Jet 
fers, that, in view of his reputation 
for sound judgment and keeping 
well in touch with what the ordi- 
nary man is actually doing, that we 
will find him open minded and 
agreeable to going still deeper for 
the facts, even though it means dif- 
fering from one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Baruch report, about 
the only recommendation, I believe, 
that the oil industry does take ex 
ception to.” ‘ 

Supporting Mr. Decker’s  infor- 
mation are reports from many 
points, particularly some from Ohio. 
In that state, towns and counties 
that have had no munition plant 
booms are showing declines for Sep- 
tember at dealer's stations of 20% 
to 30% Down along the Ohio river 
in the farming country back of 
Zanesville and Portsmouth, dealers 
in September where suffering losses 
of 20% to 25% in whole areas and 
larger losses for many of them 
Even at Columbus, where there has 
been no particular additions of 
manufacturing in the past year, gal- 
lonage losses at dealers ran close to 
25°, while up in Richland, Knox 
and Ashland counties—Mansfield, 
Mt. Vernon and Ashland, Ohio 








plant = in- 
creases, the gallonage losses ran up- 
wards of 30%. This for September. 

Oil men are going ahead getting 
evidence of the voluntary rubber 
saving by their customers, even 
though both Rubber Director Jef- 
fers and “OPA” Henderson, Satur- 
day, flatly said there would be no 
postponement of 


despite some munition 


rationing. The 
details of those statements are told 
elsewhere in this issue and the 
speciousness and incorrectness of 
some of Henderson’s statements are 
discussed on the editorial page this 
week. You should read that page 
to see how far from real facts OPA 
is in its insistence on gasoline ra- 


* * 


tioning regardless of the public’s 
voluntary conduct and regardless of 


the public’s best interest. 


In the following pages are just 
some of the reports sent in by oil 
jobbers and their associations. All 
could not be printed for we ran out 
of available space as we put this 
“to bed’” today. But 


enough are printed to show how the 


last form 


oil men are finding the motorist 


much alarmed at the impending 
straight-jacket on his personal con- 
duct, no matter how well he has 
done the job of conserving his tires, 
even as well as Baruch and his com- 


mittee requested. 


* 


Assures Indiana Oil Jobbers 


That Gas Rationing 


The Indiana Independent Petro- 
leum Assn., which helped to block 
the plan of OPA for national gaso- 
line rationing last summer is again 
calling the small oil men of that 
state to fight. 


From its headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, the association is send- 
ing an explanatory appeal to every 
oil jobber in the state, saying most 
emphatically that the present gas 
rationing plan “can be stopped” 
and explaining a statewide publicity 
campaign about to be inaugurated 
by the rubber conservation com- 
mittee of Indiana of which Todd 
Stoops, secretary-manager of the 
Hoosier Motor Club, is chairman. 


The publicity campaign is ex- 


The LI.P.A.’s 


appeal to brother jobbers follows: 


plained in this issue. 


“YOU are faced with coupon gasoline 
rationing on the same basis as that in 
the East to go into effect nationwide on 
Nov. 22. A careful study of the facts 
has been completed and a program to 
secure a 90-day trial of voluntary ration- 
ing coupled with the present 35-mile 
speed limit to accomplish tire conservation 
has been developed. 


“The program outlined will not be 
challenged from a patriotic standpoint for 
the reason that it is 100% in accord 
with the Baruch rubber committee re- 
port; yet proposes a method of avoiding 
coupon rationing, which would ruin your 
business and that of many small busi- 
nessmen in other lines. 


‘Although to many of you the prospects 
of stopping coupon gasoline rationing 
may look hopeless, you will recall that 
gasoline rationing was supposed to go 
into effect during July, but action on the 
part of you and others forestalled it. It 
does not look any more hopeless now 
than it did then, and action on the part 
of hundreds of thousands of individuals 
to be affected will get them to recon- 
sider and give us a 90-day trial period. 


“APPOINT YOURSELF A COMMIT- 
rEE OF ONE IN YOUR COUNTY NOW, 
to contact other jobbers and business men 
mm your community to organize tor im- 
Select a chairman from 
outside the petroleum industry and get 
the facts to the public through your local 
chamber of commerce, service clubs, fin- 
See that 
every emplove of your own and_= other 
companies WRITES, WIRES, or PHONES 
Wm. M. Jeffers, their congressmen and 


mediate action. 


ance, Imsurance Companies, etc. 


Can be Stopped 


senators. Many congressmen and senators 


are home now and can be interviewed. 


“Act NOW—time is short This job 
will have to be done prior to election 
on Nov. 3. Don’t wait for ‘George 
it, but get in touch with active people 
in your community and get an organiza- 


to do 


tion perfected to go right down the line 
immediately and accomplish the job of 
securing a reprieve from your execution 
which has been set for Nov. 22 


“The rubber conservation committee, 
of which Todd Stoops, secretary-manager 
of the Hoosier Motor Club, is chairman, 
is active again. 
of various groups such as trade associa- 
tions of hardware, restaurant, hotel, bakers, 
farm implements, pharmaceutical, grain 


This committee consists 


dealers, lumber, coal, ice, grocer, dairy, 
real estate, 
truck, chamber of commerce, et« 


automobile, 
A fund 


is being raised to take immediate action 


finance, loan, 


thru newspapers, radio and direct mail to 
familiarize the public with the facts on 
coupon gasoline rationing 
“This group is forming the Hoosier 
Committee of Fifty Thousand.’ A four- 
page letter will be sent out in quantities 
of 50 in a special parcel post envelope 
which will carry on the front a first class 
letter. 
to mail out these packages with a special 


Various groups will guarantee 


* * 





Urges All States 
To Reprint the Folder 


Other organizations interested 
“The 
American Way” can have prints 
of the “Hoosier Committee of 
50,000” folder with 
their own signature and list of 


in conserving rubber 


printed, 


members of their state Congres- 
sional delegation, at cost. 
Folders printed for use in In- 
diana will be off the press this 
week (week of Oct. 26). Any- 
one wishing to save time by us- 
ing copy already written and 
type now set can wire head- 
Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn., Suite 
1404, 108 East Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., or telephone 
MArket 6678, and arrange with 
Secretary Hofmayer to see sam- 


quarters of the Indiana 


ple copy of the folder and get 
name of the printer doing the 
job. Or Mr. Hofmayer will get 
you prices. 

Chairman A. W. Roth of the 
National Council of Independent 
Petroleum Assns. and _ president 
of the Indiana association calls 
on all jobber organizations to 
give the folder the widest cir- 


culation possible. 











letter to people in various parts of In- 
diana and in this letter ask these folks 
to properly address the envelopes and 
mail them to 50 people in their county 
who would be interested in our movement 
YOU will be mailed a package of 50 of 
these printed letters and should prepare 
your list carefully NOW as to who you 
will send them to You may 
additional letters in 
able to mail to people who will act 
Each recipient of a letter will be requested 
to have five others in addition to him- 
self contact Mr. Jeffers, as well as_ his 
senators and congressmen on this pro- 
gram.” 


request 
numbers you are 


* 


How Oil Jobbers Appeal 
For “Hoosier Committee of 50,000” 


INDIANAPOLIS 
against rationing in 
this state is being taken to 2,500,- 


000 Hoosier car owners and riders 


The campaign 


arbitrary gas 


by the states’ Independent oil men 
through a four-page printed folder 
This tells briefly of the conservation 
that Hoosier car owners are now 
doing voluntarily and appeals to the 
recipient, if he agrees, to show the 
folder to and prevail on at least 5 
of his friends to make their pro- 
tests, along with his, to the Indiana 
congressional delegation and to Rub- 
ber Director Jetters 

The campaign is being carried on 
by the rubber conservation commit- 
tee of Indiana which did a_ spec 
tacular job in the recent rubber col- 
lection drive. The committee oper- 


ates under the direction of Todd 


Stoops, secretary-manager of — the 
Hoosier Motor Club of Indianapolis. 

The first objective of the rubber 
committee is to organize the “Hoos- 
ier Committee of 50,000” by send- 
ing to 1000 members of the state’s 
trade and business professional or- 
ganizations an appeal with 50 copies 
of the folder and a request that 
each recipient send out the folders 
with an enclosed form letter to 50 
of his acquaintances; each of whom 
in turn is asked to speak to 5 of his 
reaching a_ possibl 
2,500,000 Hoosiers. The ultimate 


receiver of the four-page folder is 


friends, thus 


also asked, if he will, to write rub- 
ber conservation headquarters tor 
more copies of the folder to send to 
more friends. 


On the first page of the folder 


NATIONAI PETROLEUM 


is a list of the dozen state organiza 
tions that are participating in the 
campaign, and the following lette: 
to the receiver of the folder: 


Asks Hoosier Car Owner 
To Vote for the American Way 


“Dear Sir: 

“There is being formed a “Hoosie 
Committee of Fifty Thousand” and you 
are asked to help in a most important 
effort. 

“This committee of patriotic citizens 
agrees with the governmental officials 
that it is necessary to conserve the rub 
ber tires on civilian automobiles. 

“Coupon rationing is being propose: 
and with this procedure this committe: 
thoroughly disagrees. 

“WE BELIEVE that with the 35-mik 
speed limit strictly enforced plus _ the 
voluntary rationing already in effect the 
patriotic Americans will get more mile 
age out of their tires. We will thus con 
tinue the American way of doing things 
instead of resorting to regimentation 
petty politics, boards, snoopers and stoo 
pigeons. 

“WE BELIEVE that if Mr. Jeffers will 
give our plan just a 90-day trial, he will 
find that the results will be satisfactory 
to the rubber saving program. 

“If this program meets with your ap 
proval, will you as a member of this 
committee write to Mr. Jeffers, your con 
gressmen and your senators RIGHT NOW 
and express your views. Further informa 
tion is contained on the inside pages 

“Yours for Prompt Action,” 


Approves Jeffers 
But Opposes His Rationing 


On the inside double page at the left 
hand side of the letter in a box using 
teletype are the following facts: 


“MR. MOTORIST: 

“WHICH KIND OF GAS RATIONIN( 
DO YOU WANT? ONE KIND IS THI 
COUPON SORT WHICH IS NOW BEING 
PROPOSED. THE OTHER KIND IS 
VOLUNTARY RATIONING (35 M.P.H 
WITH STRICT ENFORCEMENT. 
“THIS COMMITTEE FIRMLY BE 
LIEVES IN THE NECESSITY OF CON 
SERVING RUBBER. WE BELIEVI 
THAT THE BARUCH’ REPORT IS 
THOROUGHLY HONEST AND THAT 
MR. JEFFERS IS THE PROPER MAN 
FOR THE JOB ASSIGNED TO HIM 


“WE ONLY DIFFER WITH THE PRO 
POSED PLAN OF CONSERVING RUB 
BER. WE THINK THAT HONEST 
HOOSIERS WILL RESENT_ REGI 
MENTATION. WE BELIEVE THA 
OUR PLAN OF 35 M.P.H. WILL HAVI 
THE SAME EFFECT OF CONSER\ 
ING OUR RUBBER SUPPLY THAT 
RATIONING BY THE COUPON SYS 
TEM WILL ACCOMPLISH. 


“THOSE WHO ARE ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE CONDITIONS IN THI 
EAST WHERE COUPON RATIONING 
IS IN EFFECT KNOW THAT ‘BLACk 
MARKETS, DISHONESTY, PETTY 
POLITICAL PERSECUTIONS ARE SO 
PREVALENT THAT IT IS ALMOST A 
NATIONAL SCANDAL. 


“IT WILL TAKE NEARLY 200,000 
PEOPLE TO ATTEMPT RATIONING 
ON A NATIONAL SCALE, WHICH 
CAN ONLY ADD TO THE LABOR 


SHORTAGE. 

“IN THE LAST TWO MONTHS THI 
INCOME OF THE STATE OF INDIANA 
HAS BEEN REDUCED MORE THAN 
$1,000,000 IN GAS TAX ALONE 

“WE BELIEVE THAT IT IS EASIER 
TO ENFORCE 35 M.P.H. AND THUS 


CONSERVE RUBBER THAN IT IS 
rO TRY TO BE FAIR TO EVERY 
MOTORIST UNDER THE COUPON 


RATIONING PLAN. 

“WE ASK ONLY THAT THIS VOLUN 
TARY FORM BE GIVEN A _ 90-DAY 
rRIAL. 


“IF IT IS GIVEN THIS TRIAL, WE 


WEWS 
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_ OW THAT COMPULSORY RATION- TODAY. Tell them the story Enlist rationing, there are ‘black markets’ where pons in unlimited numbers, sell or give 
the WILL NOT BE NEEDED.” their aid. Your newspaper editors should gasoline is bootlegged. away the excess. : 
> see > , . » “6 J > se > re light 
tte a eee ; = be seen—the mayor of your city —the a. Gok of coesen boss is the At the present time there is s 
HERE IS HOW YOU CAN ASSIST various luncheon clubs and __ patriotic E © polse = . poo - difference in gasoline consumption per 
IN CONSERVING RUBBER TIRES societies should be contacted—every- ™ is : . ; passenger car in the easter district 
AND AVOID POSSIBLE RATION- one that has a bit of influence. The Coupon books promote dishonesty where they have coupon rationing and 
ING time is short but there is much to gain among employes of oil companies. in this part of the country where 99% 
4 : 1 Y¥ Let’s go about this conservation of rub- “Those who favor coupon rationing of the honest Hoosiers are obeying the 
u are @ patriotk iy eeeameas eee ber by voluntary means and NOT by say that speeders will be denied further 935-mile limit. 
e that rubber MUST be conserved for a le ' ann section Wel - t be easier to re- . 
psi war effort. There is nothing you compulsion. Let us devote our spé gasoline. ould it not be easier te “Could not the time of the quarter of 
neo id not do to HELP WIN THIS WAR! _ - a — war effort of — —- — the driver's license of speeding of- 4 million people who will be called upon 
‘ - helping the war agencies and no i enders? to serve on rationing boards be better 
‘tan es, even if Uncle Sam wanted to take OF "@'PNS | . ‘ 
: ir automobile and you felt it would SMe  Tationing a See eS ene “Four gallons of gasoline a week will employed in some other war effort? 
: : . _ ful of gasoline in order to go to a funeral jpardly take the kiddies to school in bad 
net ah, Se ae ee yoy r—ny or some other necessary trip.” mais Sth or cite folks i ee services “Car driving is bound to decrease as 
cial uld give up your car and do it gladly. . wes eee ; "more and more men enter the armed 
me \t the present time there is a strong At the right of the double page in a “Coupon rationing of gasoline makes onices The winter months also cause 
sibility that gasoline coupon ration- box is the address of Rubber Director  snoopers and stool pigeons of friends 4 great decrease in car driving and little 
will be brought about nationwide. Jeffers and the names and Washington and _ neighbors. wear on tires 
sete e aim is to save rubber. We believe addresses of the Indiana congressional “A strict enforcement of 35 m.p.h. will - , 
it voluntary rationing and _ strict en- delegation. eliminate long trips and save rubber Remem re Tr, please, we want to con- 
rcement of the 35 m.p.h. speed law . " 1 1 serve RUBBER just as much as Mr. Jef- 
“er ll accomplish the same effect and do BPeacgons Why Ration : ane ea are not numbered and cannot — fers; and we firmly believe we have the 
th without upsetting the American way. es Fee : z b re identified. answer in voluntary rationing and a strict 
t! it is why we are asking that you serve Won't Do the Trick “Dishonest truckers, who receive cou- enforcement of the 35-mile speed limit. 
nile pon this “Hoosier Committee of Fifty : | 
vie yusand.”” We want you to be a sub- On the back or fourth page of the 
me 1irman and make it your duty today folder being used to organize the * * — 
i101 a 
write your congressmen and your , : ‘ . -_ 
sto Their Hoosier Committee of Fifty Thou- 
nators and also Mr. Jeffers. Their ad- . 
esses are to be found on this page. It sand” are the following reasons why Dollars Lost to State Revenues 
Ww E 
wer highly probable that your senators and gasoline rationing is not efficient in 
ngressmen are at home at this time. ‘ 7 : . . 
ate See them personally. Tell them your the middle west: Measure Conservation, Says Trimble 
leas Explain to them that a 90-day a : f ——— 
“] al of your idea could do no harm and Senge Senay: S . th “ 1 , { T Qn I The f > 1 
th isd a: anit ‘ke aalkl waakale: the setting up of tens of thousands 0 That a speed of 35 m.p.h. and month. 1e opinion of tire and auto- 
con ; ‘ Boards. =: a mobile men is that a tire is damaged no 
OW Then as a sub-chairman of this com- ; less does no more damage tz tires jnore driven at present day speed, up to 
sins \ittee, see five of your influential friends In the East where there is coupon than having a car stand on them 35 miles, than at dead weight in a garage. 
In a garage Is a point made by “Recent federal announcements are to 
W. H. Trimble. president of the the effect that every motorist is to be 
‘ e ~ : Ma a : . : ' . made eligible t ymurchase recaps or tires 
Gas’ Use Declines as Tire Conservation Grows Trimble Oil Co. of Indianapolis, in ™*@* ‘lisible to purchas ps or ti 
of one type or another for essential driving. 
Percent increase and decrease in gasoline consumption by states with most of state 4 letter to Indiana’s senators and In view of this encouraging statement, 
lk tax figures in for August, 1942 representatives. what justification can there then be of 
ais State limiting gasoline to the motorists? If there 
— Mr. Trimble also uses the great 2% tires for the motor cars, why place 
Avail- : the owners on a_ gasoline ration? 
~ = decline in dollar tax collections in 
et. 2 . “The torists are ‘rating and 
INC for Indiana to show to what extent n yest sateen eee, ds oon. Milaie Miains eae 
THI —- Percentage Change 1942 Vs. 1941 Month otorist « Say Maite toll Pe ae a “ 80. ae igs es 
INC Jan. Feb. March April May June July of Aug. 1OTOTISTS are NOW Saving 1eilr rub- themselves under a_ voluntary mileage 
DISTRICT No. 1— ber voluntarily rubber saving rationing Official state 
IS Maine 112.9 24 4 4.7 16.0 56 26.5 27.2 16.2 hi reports reveal this fact Federal authori- 
H ‘ r 5. 05 95 0.3 31.2 23 3 34 3 53.5 ties have o de th tires to keep 
Yew Hampshire +12.4 0.5 Be 20.3 le 33.3 4.3 53.5 ies have promised enough tires to keey 
Vermont 2.5 0.2 1.0 15.9 29.3 35.3 32.9 91.7 Mr. Tri . . our economic structure from falling apart 
. , oe ¢ > ¢ . ¢ 4 ° ye > 7 : : . 
BE Massachusetts + 4.8 2.5 i.3 18.3 30.2 31.0 28.6 r. Trimble in his letter s AyS with its resultant disastrous and indeter- 
Rhode Island + 9.8 3.7 9.9 13.3 28.3 21.9 24.9 36.0 “ ; ‘ : minable effects. A nationwide rationing 
N Connecticut $10.5 2.0 .. & 2 13.3 13.6 24.8 19.6 38.5 Studies of gasoline consumption are scheme 1s now proposed will prove 
Vy New York 0.1 5.4 5.3 17.0 26.9 26.0 24.7 36.1 convincing evidence that the nation’s os he of eee %¢ proportions to the 41 
AT on > 2° 9K . 9 ‘ > é ‘ 
- New Jersey $10.4 se + 25 16.9 24.1 19.0 24.8 33.0 motorists have greatly curtailed the use } ; tel 1 : 1 lehtedness 
Pennsylvania + 80 13 1.0 13.5 21.0 18.5 20.9 44.3 < the wal bile TI , states having a roac ond indebtedness 
PAT “at sto | 99 1 24 124 95 195 20.6 158 145 ri 1ei1r automobiles. lis means less of nearly $2 Billion. 
[AN Maryland $11.2 + 38 2.2 —112 —198 —17.7 —10.7 —241 ‘Miles traveled and, therefore, less tire 
| Dist. of Columbia 26 +0606 + 12 9.4 20.7 22.3 21.8 36.5 use. As I understand it, it is the rubber “It is as Mr. Jeffers has said: ‘You 
Virginia 9.3 3.7 + 1.1 8.0 21.7 20.2 19.6 36.5 tire which we are concerned with and can’t take America off wheels. You can 
10 i 15.0 + 1.1 3.5 23.6 15.9 2.0 27.7 : not the gasoline of which we have more joce the war doing that, because of the 
: la + 1.4 10.0 4.1 16.5 20.1 22.1 15.9 39.6 than plenty 
JB r ‘ee 11 23 147 21.8 17.1 17.3 295 7 disruption it would cause in our democ- 
S ” & ; me on < Or 29 ¢ ‘ 
| 4 : =e 8 ; 11 4 21 . 20 = 29.0 39.9 “May I call your attention to the fol- 
GI " 2 4 oS 1.4 K. 11 . aL. 15.3 lowing facts as reported by the auditor 
4] No. 1 1. 5.3 2.1 2.3 14.3 23.1 21.8 22.3 f . . 
of state for Indiana. January and Febru- 
VI DISTRICT No. 2— ary, 1942, showed a gain of $536,114.66 
‘\ Yhio 1 6.1 0.4 3.1 93 9.6 8.9 11.6 17.7 im a tax collection over the same FUEL OIL RATIONING 
A Michigan oy 2.2 7.9 1.8 1.4 13.6 16.2 two months of 1941. This increase re- — , 7 
ys Kentucky 11.1 1 290 10.6 14.8 10.4 12.6 17.4 24.4 flected December and January sales as REGULAT IONS! 
rennessee¢ + 9.7 6.5 18.5 + 5.9 11.5 10.0 12.4 taxes are paid to the state the month 
Indiana 7.8 id 7.0 10.5 10.8 2.6 13.8 17.6 following sales. . . ll . : f 
1 linois 1 43 90 —177 69 —15.9 —108 —151 —182 Fuel oil rationing regulations 
HE W ~ —— H I ¢ — T 1. : 10, 4 4 ~ 4 rv : — 1 “The increases in gasoline tax collections —Ration Order No. 11—are 
Vinnesota 4 7 c 1. 7.2 >.6 85 ie ' ‘ 
N( North Dakota 41.7 419.2 438.2 —26.8 10.0 12.7 17.3 did not continue. The motorists of In- now available in handy, easy- 
Ck South Dakota 1112 4 77 11 47 24.7 50 14.3 18.9 diana subjected themselves to a self im- 
ry Iowa 147 57 + 66 10 95 13.7 17.5 91.4 posed mileage rationing. Starting with to-carry booklets. 
- Nebraska 4.4 3.7 12.8 1.9 17.9 8.9 5.1 6.0 the March gasoline tax collections, Febru- These booklets not only give 
Kansas 4.2 19 7.4 12.6 15.9 17.4 1.3 ary sales, there has been an unbroken } 1-for-word text f R; 
Missouri 7 = . : = > 17 2 is : = 1 22.0 procession of months which has shown a the word-for-worc ext oO a- 
‘klahoma 4 ; 2 c 22. i § ' 
| = 1D st. No. 2 1 rs 3 5 67 ged 146 oR 139 loss as compared to the same month of tion Order No. 11, but also 
ia , i I 2 f ae 7 , : 9. : 1941. August, 1942 showed a loss of make fuel oil rationing regula- 
7 DISTRICT No. 3— $452,103.43 over August, 1941. Septem- aa “ , 
; Arkansas 9.1 6.3 + 0.2 3.4 8.2 5.3 5.0 —12.9 ber showed an even greater loss of tions easy to understand as ex- 
YI] exas ye 11.0 + 63 i 1.3 Li. os 110.7 6.2 $560,855.62 over the same month last planatory margin notes appear 
Siar + 1.0 12.8 24.6 0.0 se Be 16.8 21.0 year. ; 
lississippi $25.2 80 + 23 93 +16 29 4+ 5.0 —141 generously throughout. Index 
Alabama Loe +2288 2+ 24 + 49 5.3 1.5 8.7 12.7 “The national speed limit of 35 m.p.h : 
- 2 ¢ : . 9 ae € : , yrovides easy page reference. 
aE ew Mex | 3.9 14.1 6.9 16.1 14.9 + 2.2 10.8 17.2 will further reduce the number of miles I . Y pas ; 
NA Total Dist. No. 3 +-12.4 8.4 + 1.2 19 + 0.6 See 0.5 traveled. This speed limit regulation should Here is a pocket-size booklet 
: DISTRICT No, 4— = — ene ag : he 35-mile speed that all marketers and all fuel 
. - . ne — . P imit, plus the fact that patriotic motor- : 
Montar + 0.8 17.0 24.4 1.¢ 22.8 17.¢ 26.1 23.9 . > » , ‘ , 
E] 29 14.7 14.3 9 - 5 3 g 2 0.5 11.7 ists have already by voluntary action oil salesmen, _ sales managers, 
ae ng 59 13.1 13 65 196 98.9 eG 141 greatly reduced their mileage as _ sub- branch, zone, district, and divi- 
' i 12 + 66 6.5 3.5 11.0 5.3 7.1 12.9 stantiated by official reports, produce the sion managers. drivers. and ser. 
1 0.1 14.1 6 ) 7.2 10.0 12 4 11.6 desired results of rubber conservation m manag ? .* 
R} Dist. No, 4 0.2 —12.1 11.5 1 12.5 —13.5 —18.3 ice departments should have. 
yN “To further restrict th toris . rs : . 
DISTRICT No. 5— > ee Se oe aes Se Se Write for quantity prices to- 
use of his motor vehicle by limiting him ; 
4 Y 2 ») > 7 
+ 8.1 6.5 6.4 o-@ 1.1 1.7 1.8 1.0 to the number of gallons of gasoline he day. 
N 1 20.9 24.0 20.4 9.8 + 2.6 2.4 10.5 9.1 : 
: 8 +188 15.9 26 +60 140 +129 may buy in a given period will place a 
ay r 7.5 9.8 13.5 8.7 8.4 9.6 17.8 15.9 Premium upon car idleness. For instance, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
Wast 15.9 +13.4 1 8.5 5.5 .6 5.4 7 8 5 0 a car driven the maximum mileage allowed 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 
VI Total Dist. No. 5 118.5 16.8 +14.3 4.1 3.8 9.7 55 2.7 in the first 15 days of a month remains 
ITAL 1 S RS 0.6 1.9 9.2 13.9 10.6 13.4 in the garage the second 15 days of that 
\ , y IR C 9 “4 
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racy Most of all I 
necessity for any additional curtailment 
of either the speed limit or gasoline ra- 
tioning programs that are proposed. 
I want to avoid any enforced regimenta- 
tion.’ 

‘It must remembered and in 
all fairness taken into consideration, that 
thousands of people from other 
now temporarily employed in 


want to avoid the 


now 


also be 


many 


states are 


defense activities in Indiana. The great 
majority of these employees drive auto- 
mobiles. In spite of all these new tax 


paying motorists, our gasoline tax collec- 
have been greatly reduced. If it 
were not for these additional thousands 
of new taxpayers, the Indiana gasoline tax 


tions 


collection would have been still further 


reduced. 
“Those in charge of our national gov- 
ernment shown great 


have concern 


our financial policy Any curtailment of 
the use of motor vehicles will reduce the 
amount of federal further 


complicate our prob 


receipts and 
national budgetary 


lems. Financial complications which, no 


doubt, will readily develop under na 
tional rationing will be of such magni 
tude as to bring about corrective measures 
In view of what Mr. Henderson has said 
about ‘tires for every car’ and Mr. Jeffers 
‘You can’t take America off wheels,’ why 


place ourselves voluntarily in a _ position 


of rescuing ourselves 


Michigan's Democratic U. S. Senator 
Opposes National Gas Rationing 


DETROIT — 


M. Brown and Governor Van Wag- 


Senator Prentiss 


oner of Michigan last week issued 
statements asking for a 90-day post- 
gasoline 


ponement of nationwide 


rationing. -Senator Brown says his 


decision was arrived at after mak- 
ing his own investigation and find- 
ing that the people are doing a good 
job of saving their tires without 
rationing of gasoline. 

Senator Brown, while independ- 
ent in his actions at Washington 
has handled some of the President’s 
chief 


The iniquities of national gaso- 


measures, 


line 


rationing were presented to 
Senator Brown and Governor 
Van Wagoner by PR. E. 


Decker, Detroit jobber and _presi- 
dent of N.O.M.A. and member of 





Detroit Oil Men's Club 
Calls Special Meeting 


To present the seriousness of 
nationwide gasoline rationing to 
the oil men of Detroit, Secre- 
tary E. E. Ledbetter of the De- 
troit Oil Men’s Club has called 
a special meeting for Tuesday 
night, Oct. 27. Royal E. Decker, 
brother Detroit oil man 
member of the P.I.W.C. and 
president of N.O.M.A. will pre- 
sent the facts against rationing. 

On his 
meeting, 


and 


notice calling the 


Secretary Ledbetter 


said: 


“Every man in the state of 


Michigan is vitally interested in 
the threatened gasoline ration- 
necessirv? Is_ it 
5 


ing. Is it cer- 
tain to come 


“Read the front cover of Na- 


MONAL PeTrROLEUM News. for 
Oct. 14. You will learn that it 
is NOT necessary and MAY NOT 
come. You will learn, too, that 


the torchbearer in the rapidly 


expanding crusade against im- 


mediate gasoline rationing — is 


our member and director Royal 
EK. Decker.” 











P.IL.W.C. and Rankin Peck, 
tive director of the Retail Gasoline 


Dealers Assn. of Michigan 


execu- 


Senator Brown's statement ftol- 
lows,— 
“T have always been willing to make 


voluntarily and I 
determine if the 


any necessary sacrifice 


have made a study to 


voluntary curtailment in driving, com- 
bined with the 35-mile speed _limita- 
tion would meet requirements of the 
Baruch committee's report. I have the 
highest regard for the personnel com 
prising the Baruch committee but have 


felt that the committee 
a member from the 
area. 


should 


west or 


have had 


midwestern 


“Gasoline rationing in the east is 


based on entirely different conditions 


“The Baruch committee’s report dis 
closes that the average yearly mileag 
of passenger cars was 9000 miles in 


They 


gasoline 


normal times have recommend- 


ed nationwide 
purpose of 


rationing for the 
reducing this to 5000 
per passenger car, which is a 


miles 
reduction 


of 44%. 

“My investigation includes results of 
the study made from reliable and au- 
thoritative sources entered into to de- 
termine the facts of national gasoline 


rationing in the midwest, which includes 
Michigan. 
“This report shows ‘That voluntary 


curtailment of the use of automobiles to 


conserve rubber in District 2, which in 


cludes Michigan, has _ practically ac 
complished the same results as gasoline 
rationing. 


**Coupon necessitates a lot 
meet the 


requirements of — the 


rationing 
of administration to greatly 
varied menimum 


people and in its application so far in the 


east there are reports of widespread 
bootlegging, black markets, stolen ra 
tioning books and various other’ in 
equities.’ 

“And further, “A large number of spot 
checks at midwestern and other points 
outside the east coast, including Michi 
gan, show that gasoline consumption al 
ready has been reduced to levels com 
parable with current consumption under 
rationing on the eastern coast, which 


apparently satisfies the requirements of 


the Baruch report.’ 

“IT am reliably informed further ‘that 
sample checks throughout the midwest 
em area show that the reduction’ in 
gasoline consumption in passenger cars 
is 48‘ over a like period of last year 
This even exceeds the recommendations 
as given in the Baruch report 

“The overall consumption ot iso 


line for the first months of this 
year shows that the east coast, a rationed 
which 
methods ot 


seven 


area operated under different 


rationing, part of that time 


to be only 3 less than the overall con 


sumption in District 2, an 


unrationed 


area, which includes Michigan, for the 
same period 
“Under — thes circumstance I feel 


over 


that the 
line coupon 


inauguration of nationwide gaso 


rationing should be_ with- 


held for a period of time necessary to 
determine accurately, by Government 
checks, whether the 35-mile speed 
limit and voluntary co-operation of mo- 
torists is not accomplishing just as much 


as a burdensome coupon rationing 


Detroit News Backs Brown 


Senator Brown’s opposition to 


national gas 


&* 


rationing was heartily 
approved immediately by the De- 
News in the 


Oct 24th,— 


troit following edi- 


torial 


“Brown on Gas Rationing 


“Michigan motorists will 
Senator Prentiss M. 
stated position with 


appreciate 
Brown's recently 


respect to gasoline 


rationing. He backs his views with fig- 
ures derived, as he says, by ‘a. study 
made from reliable and _ authoritative 
sources.” 


‘From his survey, the Senator learns 


that 
have 


Michigan car voluntarily 
reduced 


much as has been effected through forced 


owners 
gasoline consumption as 
rationing on the eastern coast. So, logic- 
ally, he argues against 
and trouble of 
plicated administration. He 


incurring the ex- 


pense creating a com- 


cites the 


fact, which has caused a great deal of 
worry, that the problem of Michigan is 
made exceptionally difficult by depend 


ence of indispensable industries on mo- 


tor transportation 


intelligent 
public is 


that 
co-operation of the 


“No one will 
voluntary 


question 


better than compulsion. It avoids the 
evils of ration book juggling and black 
market law violation which have been 
reported as prevalent since gasoline ra- 


Michi- 


Saving 


imposed in the East. 
gan motorists that 


tloning was 


have proved 


tires through lessening mileage is a 
sensible economy as well as a_ patriotic 
duty.” 


Vandenberg Fights 
‘The Bureaucrats 


DETROIT—Several 


the Michigan congressional delega- 


members of 


tion, in addition to the two senators, 
have written John F. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the 


Assn., Detroit, that they are oppos- 


Michigan Petroleum 


ing extension of gasoline rationing 


to the Middle West. 


President Wilson of the Michigan 
association has appealed to all his 
members to protest to their congress- 


men and to the other interested of- 


ficials at Washington The result 
has been a large number of tele- 
grams and letters. 

Senator Vandenburg, a_ leading 


Republican in the U. S. Senate, in 
addition to his Democratic colleague, 
Senator Brown whose opposition to 
rationing is printed elsewhere, has 


written Mr. Wilson 
testants that, 


and other pro- 


ibout 
Michigan and the Mid 
urged that the extension 
Michigan should be fur 


I fully understand how you feel 
gas rationing in 
West. I earnestly 


ot rationing to 


ther postponed pending a disclosure of 
the results which could be obtained by 

other conservation methods 
“T fully share your point of view. But 
you will understand that decisions in a 
NA 





To Participators 
In the Rationing Campaign 


NPN is that it is un- 
able to print all the letters and 


SOrry 


telegrams and resolutions against 


nationwide gasoline rationing 
that have been sent in. 


We set half 
pages for that material, and then 


aside a dozen 

to get in as much as possible we | 
have set it in 6 pt. type—our 
apologies to those of moderate 


eyesight but we thought the ma- 
Still we 


cannot get it all in not by a half 


terial worth the price. 


dozen type pages. 

But keep sending in your pro- 
tests and data. We will give more 
space next week and maybe we 
can get all of it in. 

Particularly, please send us 
data showing proof that individ- 


bulk 


plants and individual customers 


ual service stations, even 
are using less gasoline to conserve 
Tell 


B, etc. (if you do not 


their tires. us about Sta- 
tions A, 
want to identify them) dropping 
30% or 40% 


month under a year ago and that 


or 50% so tar this 
they are patronized by the same 
number of customers as in the 
Tell us, 
the identity, the same data about 


past. without giving 


charge accounts of your cus- 
tomers that show how they are 
saving their tires. 

Yours for confidence in the 
patriotism and intelligence of the 
American motorists—WCP, Edi- 


tor. 














matter of this entirely 
outside and legislative juris 
The have ‘“‘the last 
word’’, The order for general rationing 
pursuant to the “Baruch report’’—has been 
issued. All that we can do is to watch the 
new regulations and to 
that they shall adequately meet our mini 
mum You may depend upon my 
activity accordingly 


nature are 
beyond my 


now 


diction. bureaucrats 


rules and urge 
needs. 
interest and 


“Meanwhile I shall be glad to see that 
your telegram reaches Mr 


OPA.” 


Henderson per 
sonally at 


Congressman Roy O. Woodruff of Michi- 
gan replied,— 


“Several days ago I presented this sug 


gestion (to postpone rationing) to Mr: 


Leon Henderson and strongly urged it 


acceptance 


Fred L. 


Congressman 
of Michigan— 


“If you will permit me to 
opinion that 


application for 90 days ot 


speak ve! 
frankly, it is my instead ¢ 
deferring the 
the controls with reference to the use 
asoline, rubber, etc., that we will, withi 
60 to 120 days, 


trolled economy to 


rapidly move into a con 
he tore 


people of this country 


a degree never 
dreamed of by the 


Now that the Selective 


has been so materially 


Service law 
altered, and with 
reaching such a_ hig! 


the public protest 
1 


degree against the administrative conduc 
of the war, and with the additional pow 
ers given the president during the last 
two weeks, and the creation of the ec 
Ex-Justic 

the big 


controls to open up on a wide front 


dictatorship under 


nom 


Byrnes, you can really expect 


No one knows in advance what. the 


IONAL PETROLEUM NEwSsS 





Crawford, also 








Local Chamber of Commerce car gasoline consumption for the month 


" FA of October, which unquestionably proves 
Acute Says Jeffers that motor vehicle owners of Illinois are 


| voluntarily conser , rubber. 
gn DETROIT—Rubber _ Director Appeals to Jeffers and Taxpayers tt pet alf “a pee i , om 700 Inde 
Jeffers has replied as follows to pendent Oil Madiedaes a. Ilinois e 








nd ll Michigan protests against his GREENSBURG, Ind.—tThe_ ber of Commerce, convening in poguies respectfully ask that you bring the. pro- 
ational rationing plan— a 4 ee C session on Monday, October 19, 1942 posal as set forth in the attached reso- 
; “Situation so acute that it is Greensburg Chamber of ommerce pledge their readiness and willingness to lution before William M Joffers Rubber 
ng felt the better plan is to get ra- here Oct. 19 adopted resolutions make pe ‘ca ae sacrifices ge Director, War Production Board, and 
| tioning into effect and conserve ki 90-d lel a ee: ce re war in which this Peon Henderson, Price Administrator, 
| rubber. We will get results asking at least a 90-day delay in sie eh wd a ; and that you personally urge these offi- 
eC] | : : "i . . WHEPEAS, in their opinion coupon jals to | tl he reaue Tk 
quicker if we can have active co- gasoline rationing. In addition the 9. coline rat - Ce tn ke ee ee oe ee 
, Pe. ; gasoline ra 1ioning as apphec oOo the resolution was unanimously adopted by 
operation chamber authorized a letter to tax- Middle West will impede citizens in the Petroleum Industry War Council 
* payers generally in Decatur county —. duties and i —— the business serving as an advisory body to the Honor- 
: ; engage te r 
“ urging each to protest and _ telling " “WHEREAS, I = es | , able Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Co- 
te ; ; a UREAS, there is no shortage ot ordinator for War. The resolution, as you 
igglers” will do. There is so much con- him how, where and why. gasoline in this area; will observe, simply requests deferment 
a- ision and mal-administration in so many - Wr eth hecsd off fodder of ‘WHEREAS, coupon rationing will of gasoline coupon rationing for a period 
= f the departments. But, my guess 1s -it sh. ° ’ Ce J¢ er ¢ greatly reduce and in some instances of 90 days, that mileage rationing may 
i } vill be utterly impossible to obtain the Greensburg and president of the In- stop the operation of refineries, whose pe given a fair trial as a voluntary 
i | )0-day extension referred to in your : y > g . Ce F aia nator ap . 
‘er si P diana Independent Petroleum Assn. — Pre = is necessary for means of conserving rubber. Nearly two 
: . . ee operation OF airplanes; million motor vehicle owners of Illinois 
O- Congressman George D. O’Brien of and acting chairman of the National “WHEREAS, coupon rationing will will, we are sure, concur in this request, 
at Michigan wrote— Council of such associations, pre- add thousands to government payrolls thus eliminating for them the tremend- 
rt I welcome this expression of views of sented the matter to the Chamber. for its enforcement and operation and ous amount of detail and inconvenience 
= he Michigan Petroleum Association. at the same time will eliminate thou- jnyolved in gasoline coupon rationing. 
| I notice that you advocate an exten- The following is the Chamber's sands of retail merchants who are now Independent Oil Marketers of Illinois 
7 f 90 dk , > effec > . i yaying income taxes; > : : 
) on + beng to study -¢ — of = letter asking all citizens to help: I UUMEEIEAR enntectete ta the W0iddl are yt and iene to ws their part 
1S 35 miles per hour speed limitation anc sNEAS, S 3p NERC toward the successful conclusion of the 
d- he voluntary program of tire conserva- . : ers West through voluntary curtailment of war, but they as well want to maintain 
ik tion. I think this is entirely reasonable Gasoline Rationing the use of their automobiles by approxi- their business, at least to the point of 
und I shall co-operate with you toward mately forty-eight per cent are consery ‘ : 
Ma itaae Sibel TORS) : ‘ personal existence for themselves, their 
that end : ing their rubber tires; ; ” 
rs the wen fear batil : eaceceelpdncen 5 > ; ; employes and their families. 
Congressman Geo. A. Dondero of the Gree ssalbiaiies pe gree y anny ed in “THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
7 2 , 2 y ‘“ } anapo 1s news- or, ° 
Michig — that the Boar irect f the ° 0 
fi “¥ ‘ wrote papers a great number of our people m Greenst - ch a 1 of ; C ' etal rs = 
a- ‘I believe your recommendations have the midwestern states feels that the <engycsen andi ggpsr ae Pha Seis ae 
: real merit. I have taken rather Jefinite the continuance of the 35 mile an hour 
ot eed ae é a definite proposed gasoline rationing here is not — ea NORE f 1 1 . e 
stand agains , ; : spee = . ‘ ‘ 
. ‘gainst the rationing of gasoline only unnecessary at this time, but would I a ee Georgia Down 65% 
ig in this area because of the tremendou . the deferment of gasoline rationing in 
=e ye : S leave many of us without the only means } Middle W f a 90-d 
lis I ance of our contribution to the war of transportation that we have the Middle est for a 90-day period frgm—C. A. Mathis, Dawson, Ga. 
effort of the nation. These men must get ; 7 in order to definitely ascertain whether 1 Ww . C. Platt. Nati 1 Pet 
at to their place of employment and_ back We all want to do everything that such a drastic step is absolutely neces- . _—s = _— uo 
ne or the production of war material wil] “© possibly can to win this war, and sary in this area. leum News 
a be seriously affected and curtailed. to save our tires and to sincerely cooper- «T3#— GREENSBURG CHAMBER OF “ft am a sender of Petroleum News; 
I am submitting your lette ate with our government. In all these . mpi operate a gas, oil, tire station for past 
; ter to Hon COMMERCE ' ° 
ng Leon Henderson urging that it be give respects no persons or groups can accuse 24 years in same city 
g t be given ee 5 I ‘tts Bi ) ; 
of areful consideration looking toward a US of being unpatriotic. rs anouse, President “Since gas rationing in our state, gas 
_ ~ such as you suggest so that an equit- Reliable figures prove that we m L. H. Scripture, Executive Secretary sales have dropped 65%. Holders of A 
1S- 1 ~ sy — ~_- worked out for this Indiana have already VOLUNTARILY gas ration cards are not even using the 
section, N ar > 2¢ 
re rates i = ol = xs in ihe: respects reduced our driving. We believe in a ” ° ® 4 gallons allowed per week. All pleas- 
oO ri areas ¢ > > _ kr ”» . hs . . 
and especially the East. rigid enforcement of 35 miles per hou ure driving stopped; nothing but busi- 
: ” ss and in not using our cars except as ness. Trucks are not using anything like 
he needed to carry on our farms and our Illinois Now Off 40% gas allotted to them. Holders of supple- 
he M . ee business, and to get to church and to " rom mental gas books are using nothing like 
; otorists Anticipate Rule town. es so ge gaa As- the gas the ration board allowed them 
- ‘ sociation ringhe > . » »s 
From: L. R. Saunders, Saunders Petro- “Let us then ask our government to ‘ ‘ i : . : People are conserving gas, oil, tires. 
leum Co., Kansas City, Mo. give us the chance to continue to volun- T —"s oe — hag od Di- “Being in the business and knowing 
To: U. S. Senators C tarily conserve rubber, rather than be CR — ONETES- from experience, if the WPB would cut 
- S. S s Clark and Truman " i i 
sional delegation— 





and Congressmen Shannon and Bell of subjected to all the evils and expense out gas rationing and compel motorist 


Missouri. of coupon rationing, such as is being ¢x- “More than 700 Independent Oil to pay spot cash for the products they 
“Uy perienced in the east. Marketers of Illinois are vitally con- use, we will need no rationing of gas or 
heed We wish to enter our protest to the emmed as to their future existence le ne 
rationing of gasoline which is to becom “Let us ask for a postponement of at ‘C©™ee 4S 0 heir future existence under tires. 
S “ome . ; . 7 . 
7" ji effective the latter part of November least 90 days, to prove that we do not proposed gasoline coupon = rationmg “Naturally, any one reading this would 
. " Believe you are well aware ae iin need rationing. ye coor aac ae egy impose think that I have accumulated a_ book 
g facts . t oe a tremendou 1ardship upon them, as ; ; , aes 
“vil icts In the case as far as our particular “There is plenty of gasoline in In- the tremend : let _ ¥ , d will full of bad credits. I have not lost a 
: ie listrict is concerned, and the rationing of diana. aw . a ill ma- dollar from bad accounts this year. Only 
ure tire usage in this district has been volun- “We have no elaborate bi i | terially increase their operating costs charged off $6.12 in the year 1941 on 
ef tarily done by the motoring public t : ee a oo Operating costs of Independent Oil Mar $26.000.00 worth of credit business. 
sanees vithir ) ‘ > _ to transportation, such as they have in the  keters have increased tremendously due A ad 
n | approximately 8% of that required “We don’t need gas rationing. The 
y the rationing board for Eastern stat saps to the higher cost of labor and in A l ll s and 
- : sAStE: States. American people will conserve gas anc 
There has been, for some time. a lores “Many of the businesses in our villages creased costs of materials, all of which : - ae ae I Sein eather of vatlening 
7s ; , irc’s ihe i “ c 
that urplus of gasoline in the Midwestern and towns will have to close has reduced their margin of profit to a th all it - : 
: tates | = : _ “ un, With all its expense 
per : nee and this rationing program un- “Thousands of dollars in tax revenue minimum controlled by a ceiling being “Keep up the fight 
loubtedly, will increase this surplus to will be lost placed upon their price structure 
t} 
1 point where there will . : a oT ‘ : ' . 
chi a , be a_ great “Thousands more people will be added Too, gasoline coupon rationing will ‘ 
iny sma refiners forced to cease op- 


‘ ; reduce their volume sales, perhaps as 
erations entirely. We believe the to already enormous government pay- 


people 
f the Midwest are patriotic 


enough to 


much as 50 per cent, and it will force 


n the retail National Dixie Appeals 


rolls when we already are having trouble 


fa] many of their customers 
M ill in line with the new 


getting enough help in our defense 


national speed- field completely out of business The 
nit of 35 - lants and on our farms 1 ir r I 
ut of 35 m.p.h. In fact, the writer's ob- aon elegy ics ain aa Mics casualty rate in the Eastern area, where From Its Twelve States 
ervation for the past 60 d | businesses. 
t ' days has been i gasoline rationing has been in effect since a | 
. it most people were driving not more “Let’s do this in the true American July, proves this fact That Independent oil jo yhers 
als« in 40 m.p.h. even before this 35-mik way. : 
nit was in effect “Independent Oil Marketers of Hi marketing organization which for 
“If vou believe these things write : : 
We feel that this effective date of tl nois truly feel that ‘reduced travel of ld 
i re ' ae ; . ve 
isoline rationing should at le I postal cards oF letters—and get your motor vehicle owners and the manda a score of years has sold OV r many 
ss at least be post- friends to write—to the men _ whose 


ned yr Jas ‘ e s 
@ tor 90 days, at the end of which yames appear at the bottom of this tory speed limit now in effect is con states under its own brand name 


e we feel sure that the voluntary re ; serving rubber to a far greater extent ce 

iction m use of cars through the Mid- etter. than generally expected, and that the of “Dixie has sent resolutions of 

est will come very close to the basis “IT CAN BE DONE. And it is not stock pile of rubber, as a further con 
hey are rationing us on, and again, we Yet too late. servation measure, will be materially in protest against the propose d gaso 
tr md re the season of the year “But time is short. Don't delay, writ creased as a_ result of motor vehicle line rationing to the senators and 

drivers use their cars much less today. Only YOU can do it owners relinquishing all their tires ex 
hi We sincerely trust you will use vour “Ask for at least a 90-day postpon cept five per car, congressmen from all of the 12 
it nmuences toward at least postponing of son's ‘ “Data issued by the Illinois Division “ , " ; 
effective date on rationing.” men states where “Dixie” operates. These 


of Highways indicates that statewide 


> 9 e travel in the month of August was r states are Alabama, Colorado, Illi- 
en ee oe , : , : ; duced 20 per cent below that of the g 
: . Davenport Co., San Antonio. Resolution Favoring 90-Day Deferment cone period in 1941. Motor Fuel Tax nois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 


rex ; . ioe , . 
of Gasoline Rationing in the Middle-  goyres for Mlinois show a consistent de 


lo: Rubber Director Jeffers— West, passed by the Board of Directors cline in gasoline consumption since June souri, Oklahoma, South : arolina 
lelegram Motorists here behind of the Greensburg Chamber of Com- with the month of October now estimated Texas. Virginia and Wisconsin 
100 ind will support your rubber mares, Greensburg, Indiana to be near 28 per cent, not including Copies also were sent to President 
thy nservation program without terrific gas- “WHEREAS, members of the Board military usage. A fair estimate would be ) ; li 
! rationing burden.”’ of Directors of the Greensburg Cham near 40 per cent reduction in passenger Roosevelt, to Pe troleum Coordina 
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tor Ickes, to OPA Chief Henderson 
ind to Rubber Director Jeffers. 


The letter explaining the 
resolutions follows: 


“On Oct. 11 National Dixie Distributors, 


protesting 


Inc., adopted a resolution opposing ex- 
tension of gasoline coupon rationing at 
this time. A copy of this resolution is 


enclosed. 

“While we are all ready to make any 
necessary sacrifice to win this war quickly, 
nationwide gasoline coupon rationing is a 

injustice and unnecessary at this 
for the following reasons: There is 
shortage of gasoline in this area. 
rationing will hamper war _ pro- 
duction by creating a demand for other 
methods of transportation which cannot 
be met by present facilities. This method 
will greatly reduce and in some instances 
stop the operation of several refineries, 
thereby reducing the production of several 
vital war necessities such as fuel oil, 
hundred-octane gasoline, tuluol, butadiene, 
ete. The coupon rationing system will add 
thousands to government pay rolls for its 
operation and enforcement and at the 
time will eliminate thousands of 
merchants who are now paying in- 


gross 
time 
no 
Coupon 


same 
retail 
come taxes. 

“In July of this year the over-all con- 
sumption of gasoline in District 1 de- 
clined 23% under the coupon rationing 
system while in the same month in District 
2 the decline was 17%. The best figures 


ivailable show that for the first 7 months 
of this year in District 1, the over all 
consumption was only 3% below that of 


District 2 and part of that same district 
had restricted sales under the L-70, the 
“Meal Ticket’ and coupon rationing sys- 

Further estimates show passenger 
consumption in District 1, under 
coupon rationing, to be down 60% below 
the same time last year while District 
2, under the voluntary plan for the same 
period, is down 48%. This simply means 
that if tires last three years under coupon 
rationing, they will approximately 
two years and 9 months under voluntary 
rationing. We contend that this slight 
mileage difference does not warrant such 
a drastic move at this time. 


tems. 
car 


serve 


“Gasoline rationing is 
extended at this time solely to conserve 
the rubber tires on civilian automobiles. 
Chis action was taken without consulting 


coupon being 


the petroleum industry. 

“We believe that with the 35-mile 
speed limit, plus voluntary rationing, the 
patriotic American people will get more 
mileage out of their tires. This is the 
American way of doing things. 

“We ask your cooperation.” 

4 ‘ * * 


Wisconsin Jobbers Protest 
MILWAUKEE — The 


resolution against national gasoline 


following 


rationing was adopted unanimous- 
ly by the officers and directors of 
the WISCONSIN PETROLEUM 
ASSN., represent- 
ing over 450 independent jobbers 
Wiscon- 
Stevens 


an organization 


and associate members in 


held 
21: 


driving 


sin, at a meeting in 


Point, Wis., Oct. 
“WHEREAS, 
Middle-West 
East, and 
“WHEREAS, the Valley is 
the source of farm products and munitions 
manufacturing for the allied countries, and 
“WHEREAS, transportation of petro- 
leum to the East rail, barge and 


the 
much greater than in the 


distances it 


are 


Mississippi 


by pipe- 


line has reached the point of saturation, 
and 

“WHEREAS, thousands of inland com- 
munities will be entirely cut off from 
transportation—not being located on rail 
or bus routes, and 

“WHEREAS, GASOLINE is being ra- 
tioned automatically by the entry of thou- 
sands of men into the armed forces, and 


“WHEREAS, the reduction in gasoline 
tax receipts for Wisconsin for September, 
1942 $404,792 drop 
with September, 1941 
“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, a 
speed limitation of 35 m.p.h. be declared 
and tried until such a 
evidence that 
is necessary for the conservation of rubber, 


“FURTHER, in 


shows a compared 


time sufficient 


as 


indicates gasoline rationing 


the event gasoline ra 


tioning becomes necessary to the success 
ful operation of the war, that the same 
shall be put into effect on a “district ra 
tioning’’ basis, thereby recognizing differ 
ences between conditions in the East and 
Middle-West.”’ 

SIGNED BY 

OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 

of the WISCONSIN PETRO 

LEUM ASSN 

Wilson Delzell, President 

George Buth. Vice-President 


Julius Seiy, Secretary-Treasurer 
Norman H. Ott, Director 

M. H. Kraus, Director 

Emory Clark, Director 

Director 

James Pendergast, Director 


G. A. Makholm, Director 


Ted Grasse, 


A. C. Breuch, Director 
The resolution was sent to the state's 
two senators and to Rubber Director 
Jeffers and Petroleum Coordinator Ickes 
* 


Consumer Writes Objections to St. Louis ‘P-D’ 


A voluntary letter for voluntary 
tire conservation was written to the 
editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
by Sam Heck of St. Louis, customer 
of the Dunkel Oil Co. The “P-D” 
the letter its editorial 


printed on 


page. 
The letter of Sam Heck follows: 


the Editor of the 
“The plan announced by 
tioning 


To Post-Dispatch 
OPA for ra- 
where there is 


harsh, ill- 


to the war 


gasoline in areas 
unnecessarily 
and a direct threat 
production program. 

“There is not the slightest 
lamp the entire nation 
program patterned 
tablished in the East 
ing states where 


no shortave is 


rdvised 


to 
ration- 


excuse 
under a 
after the 
In the 31 
gasoline 


ing one e¢s- 
rematin- 


no shortage 


exists, the problem is solely to eliminate 
unnecessary driving in order to conserve 
rubber and automotive equipment. The 
transportation setup here differs radical- 
ly from that in the 17 Eastern states in 
that distances are greater and public 
facilities for travel are less adequate. 
Since trains, busses and trolleys are al- 
ready overtaxed, the big job in the Mid- 
west and the West is to maintain, and 


of essential traffic. 
Our need, therefore, is for two distinct 


not to reduce, the flow 


rationing programs Tire and automotive 


conservation will automatically take care 
of itself in areas where gasoline allot 
ments are made on the basis of avail 
able supply. OPA’s program for the 
other areas having an abundance of motor 
fuel must be based on the needs of each 


consideration be 
to the 
arbitrary reduction 


individual due 
ing given to 
effort, and not 


in total mileage 


motorist, 


his contribution wal 


on an 


“If OPA is allowed to place the entire 
country in a strait jacket, restricting the 
use of private automobiles at will, the 
War Production Board will bind itself 
to the mercy of each and every local 
rationing body and would be helpless to 
carry out its own production schedules 
OPA certainly has no clear authority to 
restrict the use of private vehicles ex 
cept to eliminate unnecessary driving 
Neither has it the authority to decide as 
a basis for rationing gasoline what trade 
or profession is essential The WPB has 
sole jurisdiction in both cases, subject to 
presidential order, by virtue of its right 
to set production juotas ind allocate 
materials 

“Donald Nelson has called for too 
much now and the only \ the 
schedule he has set can be tintained 
is to use everything we have in equip 
ment and manpower Global wars can 
not be won on toot 


Ration Deferment, 
Crude Price Hike 
Asked by LP.A.A. 


(See other story p. 21) 


600 


WICHITA, Kans. — 
members attending the 13th Annual 
of Petro- 


leum Assn. of America here Oct. 19- 


Over 


Convention Independent 


21, heard speakers press the ques- 
tion of increased price of crude oil 
offset ex- 


to mounting 


to 


operating 


penses and encourage wildcat- 


ting in an effort to develop new oil 
and the 


reserves reverse 


of 


abandonment 


present 
exhausting to 


of 


secondary re- 


downward trend 


prevent stripper 


wells and to initiate 


covery methods. 


“Is it indifference, inertia or 
ignorance that is responsible for the 
delay in correcting this monstrous 
abuse of a delegated responsibility 
to keep the national economy eftec- 
Harold B. Fell, 
executive vice-president of I.P.A.A., 
asked. 

Upon I.P.A.A. committee recom- 
ot 19 


tions were adopted by the Conven- 


tive in war time?” 


mendations, a_ total resolu- 


tion, covering present and future 


activities of the Association. 


Ration Delay Asked 


Two resolutions concerned na- 


tional gasoline rationing, one 


of 


authorities: 


urg- 


g first a careful study neces- 
Federal 
other, a deferment of rationing 


ot 


limit, turning in of all over 5 tires 


sity for it by 


the 


and substitution 35-mile speed 
per vehicle, and a nationwide edu- 
the 


possible joint use of automobile fa- 


cational program on greatest 
cilities. 

Frank 
1.P.A.A., noon 
Oct. 20, that 
had sufficient reserves of petroleum 
to the 
time of entering the war, these re- 


ot 


on 


Buttram, 
at the 


president 
luncheon 
we 


stated “although 


meet immediate demands at 


serves cannot last always.” 


He the 


tion of the nation’s supply 


exhaus- 
ot 


troleum without making all possible 


warned against 


pe- 


reserves, and 
the ot 


crude oil as being the quickest and 


effort to discover new 


urged an increase in price 


most logical method of stimulating 


wildcatting. 
The Association re-elected Presi- 
dent Buttram all of- 


ficers; added 82 names to the direc- 


and present 


torate; and 8 new state vice-presi- 


dents. 

Association membership increased 
20% 
ing to President Buttram, and now 
totals nearly 6000 


during the past year, accord- 


IN A 








R. L. Blaffer 


R. L. Blaffer Dies 


Robert Lee Blafter, 
Houston oil man and former chair 
of the of Humble Oil 
and Refining Co., died in Toronto 
Canada, Oct. 22 at the age of 66. 

Mr. Blaffer was born in New Or 


leans in 1875, the son of a banking 


prominent 


man board 


family. He completed his education 
at Tulane University, and then en 
tered the 
Beaumont 
1902. The next year he and W. S$ 


Farish, now president of the New 


oil business, moving to 


in Spindletop days in 


Jersey Standard, formed a partner 
ship known Blaffer & Farish 
They later took in Ross S. Sterling 


afterwards governor of Texas. 


as 


This firm developed some of the 
great producing properties of Tex- 
as, Which became the present Hum- 


ble Oil & Of this 


company, Mr. Blaffer was for years 


Refining Co. 


treasurer, the same relation he bor 
to the old firm of Blaffer & Farish 
In 1933 when W. S. 
to New York to become chairman 
of the Standard of New Jersey, Mr. 


Farish went 


Blaffer became president of — the 
Humble and later its board chair- 
man from which he retired August 


1941. 


Working as a dollar-a-year man 
for OPM Chief William K. Knud- 
sen last vear, Mr. Blaffer served as 


Area Coordinator for the Defense 
Contract Service in South = and 
Southwest Texas. 

Mr. Blaffer was recuperating 


at his summer home 
he 


stricken with a heart 


from an illness 


near Coburg, Ontario, when 
was suddenly 


ittack. 


Frank S. Brooks Dies 


Frank S. Brooks, territory 
for the Kanotex Refining Co 
in Missouri and Illinois for 16 years, 
died in Topeka, Kans., Oct. 8, fol 


lowing an illness of almost 2 vears 


sales 


man 


He leaves his wife and a son 
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Cole Strongly Urges Centralized Oil Control 


In Report Submitted to President Roosevelt 


NPN News Bureau 


WASHINGTON—Two Congressional subcommittees on oil 


have lined up with proponents for the creation of a new centralized 


oil agency. 


The House subcommittee, headed by Rep. William P. Cole, Jr., 


placed its demand for an oil ezar directly before President Roosevelt 


on Oct. 


honey, made 


22. The Senate subcommittee, headed by Joseph 


C. O’Ma- 


its recommendation to the Senate on Oct 21. Both 


agreed that centralization was necessary; both agreed that new legis- 


lation was not needed to accomplish the act. 


The Cole report, more far-reaching in its recommendation, de- 


clared it to be unsound administrative policy to have the direction of 


production, refining and transportation of petroleum in the hands of 


one bureau and the regulation of 
price, “which is the sole means of 
issuring us of these necessary prod- 
ucts”, in the hands of another bu- 
reau which “has neither the experi- 
ence, nor the personnel, nor the re- 
sponsibility for the production, yet 
in fact has complete control of the 
mount of production of this prod- 


uct through price control.” 
Requirements Outlined 


In view of the fact that oil is 
such a desperate and ever pressing 
iecessity for our war needs,” Mr. 
Cole told the President that “the 
entire problem should be placed in 
the hands of one man, during the 
war period only, who has the organi- 
ation available to furnish the in- 
formation and to dictate the follow- 
ing things: 

“To restrict or encourage the drill- 
ng for oil 

“To acquire under the War Pro- 


luction Board essential materials, 
strategic or otherwise, for the de- 
elopment of oil refining and pipe- 
ning, in such amounts as may be 
lesignated by the Armed Forces. 

“To set whatever prices may be 
ecessary over the products to in- 


ure their production, processing and 
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delivery in the needed quantities 


and types.” 


The Cole report asked for an in- 
“slightly 


above the cost of production” as a 


crease in the price of oil 
“certain” method of assuring oil for 
war needs. 
stated, is 
follows our 


This method, the report 
“free of complications and 
traditional economic 


policy” 
Objects to ‘Subsidies’ 


Government drilling and subsidies 
as means of stimulating production 
were decried. The first, the report 
called “the most inefficient, uncer- 
tain and expensive” and objected to 
the latter as “subject to endless de- 
lays and the hazards of favoritism”. 
(In this, the Cole 
from the O'Mahoney report, which 


report differed 


suggested government financing of 
wildcatting. See story p. 0O0O—Ed). 

Like other industries, the report 
said, the petroleum industry has met 
with increased labor and material 


costs. But unlike other industries, 


both the prices and volumes of pe- 
troleum have remained substantially 
stationary. 

An adjustment in price, it said, 
IS a necessary War measure to insure 
wildeatting, continued production of 
stripper wells, rehabilitation of shut- 


down wells and to make possible sec- 





ondary recovery in many fields where 
the oil is needed. 

“The changes in products made 
necessary by the demand for avia- 
tion gasoline, toluol, fuel oil and 
coke,” the 
utterly changed the output of re- 
fineries, each differently, that failure 


report said, “have so 


to take cognizance of changed con- 
ditions will cause involuntary shut- 
downs in a large portion of these 
plants, and cause utter disruption of 
our war effort. Changes in prices 
must be dictated by the same author- 
ity who is responsible for this pro- 
duction. The same truth holds for 


crude oil.” 


Oil is “War Product’ 

With impending restrictions on 
non-essential uses of petroleum prod- 
ucts, the Cole report continued, “all 
oil consumed becomes an essential 
war product and cannot be con- 
sidered in the category of any other 
product consumed by the public that 
might be a contributing — factor 
, which the 
report stated has already taken place 


in every 


towards general inflation” 
other commodity except 
oil. 

Mr. Cole 
munerate the producers at least for 


declared that to “re- 


their cost” is the only way to assure 
adequate supplies of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

“This is an oil war,” he told the 
President, and the policy of the gov- 
ernment toward petroleum must 
have these two viewpoints: 

“First, as much the most impor- 
tant single product necessary to win- 
ning the war. Oil must be furnished 
to our armed forces, and our War 
industries, according to their needs, 
irrespective of individual inequali- 
ties, irrespective of cost, and largely, 
irrespective of strict conservation. 

“Secondly, 


from a post-war viewpoint, wherein 


our policy should be 


individual injustices are eliminated, 
where the public shall receive am- 


ple supplies of petroleum products 
at a reasonable cost, and that our 
proven reserves are built back up to 
at least twenty years supply. 


‘Not Contradictory’ 


“These two policies might seem 
to be wholly contradictory, but they 
need not be so. In fact, if a short- 
sighted war view is taken, drilling 
discouraged, prices held below the 
cost of production and conservation 
forgotten, such a policy will sabo- 
tage its own purpose; we will be 
short of oil for our armed forces 
and lose the war.” 

Turning to a longtime view of 
oil production, Mr. Cole presented 
figures looking toward the day of 
scarcity when other sources must be 
tapped, saying “it is imperative that 
many, many years before we have 
a collapse of our oil productivity, 
we have a substitute to take the 


place of natural petroleum.” 


As “two stupendous _ possible 
sources” of petroleum, he mentioned 


oil shale and coal. 

“Knowing the situation in which 
we found ourselves relative to syn- 
thetic rubber,” Mr. Cole 
mended that the government after 


recom- 


the war build and put into operation 
pilot plants for producing oil from 
these sources. 

The post-war period, he said, is 
certain to find the oil industry's in- 
ternal economy disrupted, its sup- 
plies used up, its finances limited 
and its reserves depleted. Legisla- 
tion will be needed to rehabilitate 
the industry, he predicted, and rec- 
ommended the continuance of the 
House oil investigating subcommit- 
tee with proper funds for its activi- 
ties. 

The Cole subcommittee will con- 
tinue to function at least for the rest 
of this session. Rep. Clarence F. Lea, 
Calif., chairman of the parent House 
committee, is 
expected to take the place of Rep. 
Cole, who resigned his seat in Con- 


interstate .commerce 


gress Oct. 26 to become judge of 
customs appeals. Col. John H. Lea- 
vell, Army Transportation Corps, has 
served as special adviser to the sub- 


committee 
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Central Oil Control Backed 
In Senate Committee Report 


WASHINGTON 


Immediate 


steps centralizing governmental war- 


time control over petroleum has 
been recommended to the Senate 
by its public lands committee on 


the basis of a report by the O’Ma- 
honey subcommittee on oil. 
Recognizing the “tremendous dif- 


ficulties” confronting the agencies 


now controlling oil, the committee 
urged that “internal difficulties of 
conflicting authority ought to be re- 
moved”, 


If concentrated authority is neces- 
sary for rubber, it said, the question 
naturally arises why concentrated 
authority is not also necessary to 
coordinate authority of the various 
agencies over oil. 

In the absence of complete coordi- 
nation, the report said there should 
“at least be an understanding” be- 
tween OPC and WPB to guarantee 
adequate priorities for drilling wells 
and constructing pipelines. 


Urge ‘All-Out’ Oil Program 


“After many delays and misunder- 
standings,” report stated, “we have 
at last launched upon a rubber pro- 
gram. There should be immediately 
undertaken an all-out iron program 


and an all-out petroleum program.” 


The committee also recommended 
that OPC, WPB and RFC take im- 
mediate steps to finance exploratory 
drilling on a “sound financial basis 
under legislative authority already 
to the RFC.” 


loans of not less than 5 years on good 


granted Long term 
oil land security, it said, should be 
extended particularly to independent 
wildcatters who otherwise 


are uln- 


able to finance a drilling program. 

“It would appear from the testi- 
mony,” the report said referring to 
its hearings, “that banks for the most 
to make 


property except 


part are unwilling loans 


even Ot; good for 


short terms. The nation’s need for 
new oil reserves is so great that the 
operator who already has good oil 
be able to offer 
that property as security to the RFC 
tor 


property should 


a loan to be paid back over a 
of 


the advance is to be used in the ex- 


sufficient term years, provided 
ploration of new fields 


Claim Chance for Independent 


Moreover, this would constitute 


i much needed reform in the oil in- 


dustry by affording the independent 


wildcatter an opportunity to hold 
his discoveries after he has made 
them. In the past, because of lack 


of adequate financing, the small dis- 
coverer has been compelled to sell 
This 


is probably the primary reason why 


his discoveries to the majors 


the major companies have been con- 
stantly acquiring an increasing per- 
of the nation’s 


centage proven re- 


serves. 


of 


committer 


recommendation 
the 
favorably reported to the Senate its 
bill (S. 2239) providing a flat royalty 
of 12.5% 10 to 


who new petroleum 


Acting on a 


its subcommittee, 


for years persons 


discover re- 
serves on public lands. The present 
law provides a step-scale rate rang- 
c 


ing from 12.5% to 32% depending 


on the amount of production and 


price. 


The favorable report on this bill 
was made in spite of previous dis 


approval by the Interior Department. 


the hearings, how- 


took the 


As a result of 


ever, the committee view 


that “in the present crisis everything 


is to be gained and nothing is to be 


lost by offering such an_ induce- 
ment.” 
Price Held Basic 
The committee declared the ques- 
tions of a crude price raise and a 


subsidy as means of promoting wild- 


catting was beyond its jurisdiction. 


It said that price, however, was an 
issue “that goes to the heart of 
the present economic crisis.” Any 


subsidy the government might pay, 
it said, “comes from an empty Treas- 
ury and can be supported only by 
deficit financing.” 


Value of Fuel Oil Coupons 
Formally Fixed by OPA 
WASHINGTON—A  10-gal. 


value of Class 1 and 2 fuel oil cou- 


unit 


pons previously announced by OPA 


was formalized by Supplement No. 


1 to Ration Order No. 11, issued 
Oct. 26 and effective Oct. 29. 
OPA warned consumers to use 


fuel oil “prudently” because supply 


conditions will determine whether 


the ration can be increased in case 


of abnormally cold weather. 





OPA Requires Huge 


WASHINGTON - 
fuel oil rationing will require a large 
staff of 
ployes, but OPA is unable to estimat 
ot 


them will be working on other ra- 


Gasoline and 


paid and volunteer em 


the exact number because many 


tioned commodities, too 


Gasoline rationing branch has 80 


employes in Washington In th 
field there are an additional 200 
men—scattered all over the country 


—who have the job of training local 
boards and their personnel 


of that, the 5000 local boards 


On top 
OPA 
is now using the figure 5000 instead 
of 9000) have of 


bers each, and each board, accord 


an average } mem- 
ing to plans, will have at least onc 


transportation consultant, perhaps 


more, for gasoline rationing 


800,000 For Registration 


The number of volunteers needed 
tor registration run as high as 
700.000 to 800.000 compared with 
300,000 on the East Coast 

For fuel oil, OPA has 40 people in 


may 


Washington and 130 or 140. paid 
field workers Working with local 
boards will be 6000 or 7000 local 


Staff to Ration ‘Gas’ 


who 
to 


will devote most 


fuel 


Some local boards, 


volunteers 
of 


for the present. 


their time oil rationing 


a spokesman disclosed, are appoint- 
ing panels of experienced heating 
men to help process applications 


War Plant Labor-Management 
To Pass on Extra ‘Gas’ 
WASHINGTON _ 


agement 


Labor-man- 
be 


plants employing 


committees will or- 


ganized in war 
100 or more workers to pass upon 
applications by workers for supple- 


mental gasoline allowances unde1 


nationwide mileage rationing, an 


OPA spokesman said today 
The 


set up in plants emploviig more 


committees, similar to those 


than 100 workers to pass upon 
for 


tires, will 


ap- 
— 
Grade 2 


be 


plants with less than 100 employes 


plications passenger 


car not organized in 


or in office buildings, the spokes- 
man said 


\ report that war workers would 


be required to buy gasoline only 
through their employers and not 
from their regular service stations 


was denied by the OPA spokesman 


Na 


I 


McNutt Hints Use 
Of Ration Powers 


To Rule Manpower 
WASHINGTON 
McNutt intimated 
before the Senate military affairs 
Oct. 21 that rationing 
powers over gasoline, tires, fuel oil 


and and 


Manpower! 
Commissioner 
committee 
sugar—eventually meat 
other necessities—were 

to 
workers to comply with manpower 
mobilization plans. He summed up 
to the 


pe »ssibk 


weapons force employers and 


3 approaches manpowe1 


problem, saying: 
“There is first of all a voluntary 

system. Only persuasion backed by 

education is to 


pliance from employers or workers 


used obtain com- 


“Second is a system of indirect 
At its mildest, this at- 
obtain 


sanctions. 
to by 
regulations and orders directed from 
procurement to govern- 

makes mili- 
the Selective 
punishment for 
those who fail to take orders on the 


tempts co-operation 
agencies 


ment contractors; and 


tary duty, through 


Service system, a 
industrial and agricultural front. At 
its extreme, as some have advocated, 
it would make the rationing powers 
over gasoline, tires, fuel oil, sugar 

-and eventually meat and _ other 
necessities—weapons to force com- 
pliance through administrative ac- 
tion without statutory authorization. 


“Third, is legislation, under 
which the objectives would _ be 
stated, the obligations and duties 


of every citizen explicitly set forth, 
and the essential safeguards spelled 
out.” 

Over-all manpower problems, he 
much 
He estimated that 
about 5,000,000 workers must enter 
the end of 1943 


warned, will become more 


acute nert vear. 


the labor force by 


Expects Gasoline Rationing 
To Release 500,000 Men 
WASHINGTON 


gasoline rationing will release about 
500,000 for work elsewhere, 
War Manpower Chief McNutt told 
Oct. 26. 
emphasized — strongly, 
that the half-million 
was an “off-hand” guess. 

Mr. McNutt the figure 
reply to a after he 


question 


Nationwide 


men 


al press conterence 


He 


Cver. 


how - 


figure 


in 
had 


by 


used 
question 
answered an earlier 
saving that rationing would release 
“a lot of men”. He said an increase 
in working hours may be “one ob- 
to the 


problem, but said that the commis- 


vious solution 


manpowel 


sion had made no decision. 
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: 5 OIL IS See 
EI RS AMMUNITION 
Readers comments and opinions will be much MY e— P ao nay al 
, appreciated by—WARREN C. PLATT, NPN’s Editor Poe 
and publisher, Penton Building, Cleveland, O. 
USE IT WISELY ! 
Ss 
- Take Their Refusals and Juggled A 
oon ake eir erusais an uggie verages 
ated 
a ‘ . 
= To Congress on Behalf of American Motorists 
l oi 
aa HEN one of your opponents starts jug- “OPA” Henderson’s statement of Satur- sumption is therefore due to fewer gallons 
bk gling averages of averages, and aver- day makes a great to-do because he says being used by passenger cars and that is 
ae ages of estimates running into 6 and 8 fig- the “average” driver in the East Coast area due to fewer miles being driven. 
as ures, and a second opponent just refuses is now “averaging” 170 miles above 5000 So there can be no disputing that the 
ut all facts and figures and asks you to accept miles a year. Henderson multiplies this continued decline in gasoline consumed 
none his unsupported word on one of the most 170 miles above the Baruch minimum in this country, and in unrationed terri- 
important questions of your life, then it is standard by 7,200,000 cars which he ad- tory, is due to car owners driving less. We 
—_ time to keep on fighting because they are mits is but an “estimate”, and says that do not know of any possible reason for such 
by “on the ropes”. since we have not yet met a 5000 mile lessened driving than that the car owners 
ie This is the situation before American average “through well-controlled coupon responded at once to the blitz of Pearl Har- 
vee Motorists in regard to the two chief men rationing, it will be impossible to attain it bor, realized they would not get rubber, 
eat at Washington who have to do with their through voluntary rationing”. wanted their armed forces to have all the 
“* rubber supply, OPA Henderson and Rub- Henderson also discovers that “the na- rubber possible, and so have conserved 
‘. ber Director Jeffers. In separate state- tional average in 1941 was 10,095 miles” their rubber, in increasing percentage each 
ae ments Saturday Henderson juggled the av- but the Baruch Committee report, which month. 
sins erages of averages and estimates and Jeffers both Henderson and Jeffers are holding as It is easy enough for OPA and the Rub- 
‘ili just said to take his opinion, with no facts. sacred and not subject to challenge, says ber Director to read these tax figures and 
“ Both these officials flatly said there will the average per passenger car is “approxi- it would be no job, for these agencies and 
for not be any change in their plans to force mately 9000 miles”. With Henderson mak- the oil, automobile and tire industries and 
the on this country Nov. 22nd a complete and ing such a to-do over 170 miles in jug- the automobile clubs to survey a hundred 
At detailed regimenting of its use of gasoline gling a lot of averages, then just where- thousand or more car owners and find out 
ed. in cars and trucks under the guise of sav- abouts at sunrise shall the Baruch Commit- just what they are doing in conservation 
ers ing rubber. tee be shot for getting exactly (?) 1,095 of rubber. 
gat But the oil men and motorists should pay miles out of line? We and many other people, believe that 
her no attention to these statements, except to such a study and survey would show that 
m- punch them full of holes. The fight for a the car owners are either right now practi- 
ac- 90-day delay, at least, through the winter SING this 170 estimated average miles cally at the Baruch level of tire conserva- 
on months when rubber wears least, should deduced by dividing cars into gallons tion, or are approaching there so rapidly as 
der be carried on. If Saturday’s announce- and multiplying by average miles per gal- not to justify any national gasoline ration- 
be ments are to mean that the minds of lon—(at least we know of no other com- ing program. If this belief is correct then 
ies Messrs. Henderson and Jeffers are now putation, if there is one let’s have it)—and why saddle 25,000,000 motorists and a few 
th closed to all facts and argument, as they multiplying by the 7,200,000 cars in the hundred thousand oil companies and deal- 
led seemed to have been pretty much from East, Henderson then declares that the tire ers, with a complicated, rationing system 
the start and with Henderson ever since miles which would be “wasted” until this that will require a good many thousands 
he he got his present office and was shown 170 miles is eliminated would be “astro- of people to make work—even improperly 
mre the opportunity for rationing, then the fight nomical” in 90 days time. As these 170 —when the country is so short in man- 
lat should be taken to the new Economic Di- miles are still being “wasted” in the East power? 
ter rector Byrnes and to President Roosevelt. where Henderson has had his “well con- 
43 This probably can best be done by pre- trolled coupon rationing” in effect for near- 
senting the facts to senators and congress- ly six months, one wonders why get excited NY fair minded man can look at the 
man. about it when we are only talking about a 3 total gasoline tax figures, and see that 
J Anyone who has worked with the gaso- months further trial of voluntary conserva- they are declining rapidly, and understand 
line tax figures or even surveys of specific tion? that 90 days more of winter driving, in cold 
Ae cars and trucks, knows that all figures But while gasoline tax figures, when and snow and rain for the bulk of the cars of 
ut that one can obtain are approximate, that juggled for “averages” and multiplied by the country, will not wear out much rubber 
. they can vary from the facts quite a few “estimated” miles per “average” car for an even in essential uses. 
ld hundred miles, even thousands of miles. “average driver, mean little or nothing, the It would appear that the officials at 
The gas tax figures can easily lead one total of gasoline tax figures do mean some- Washington are bound to bull gas ration- 
\ istray because they contain truck consump- thing. Tax figures are definite, in cents ing through regardless of the facts as to 
re tion, both transport and local small trucks. per gallon and many states also report in it being unnecessary and regardless of how 
There is also the tourist traffic, the great gallons. These figures accurately show in- much the people are conserving voluntarily 
in variety of cars, of conditions of cars, of creases or decreases in consumption. You and regardless of imposing more vast regi- 
T length of drives, of terrain, and character- do not have to guess, or estimate or dope mentation machinery on a long suffering 
v istics of drivers so that to get an average out averages. When these figures show public when manpower is so short. 
Se by dumping all the cars and trucks into the less gallons consumed that means just that, So if the rubber and rationing officials 
se total gasoline consumed with an assumed and where there has been no reduction par- have closed their minds, then: those be- 
5 iverage of miles per average car, can mean ticularly in the number of cars in service, lieving in the loyalty and integrity of the 
2] lot of things, according to how you want that means less gallons per car and truck. American car owner and realizing what he 
‘ to use them and also, how fast you talk As trucks have been in greater use than is now doing, should fight on, and take 
to one who may not know. ever, any current decline in gasoline con- their fight to Congress. 
s OCTOBER 28, 1942 ii 
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That’s Final!—Jeffers 





‘Gasoline Rationing 
Won't Be Deferred 


(Continued from page 3) 
“hopeful” it 
necessary to go beyond rationing. 


was would not be 

However, he refused to comment 
further until results of 
show where the program is headed. 


His hesitancy, he 


rationing 


intimated, 
due to the differences between the 
Eastern Seaboard and the territory 
west of the Alleghenies. 


was 


Provides ‘Starting Point’ 


Gasoline rationing, he declared, 
is necessary in providing a starting 
point for rubber conservation. 


The 


prompted 


press conference — was 


by a newspaper. story 
that the rubber problem had been 
licked and that the public could 
stop worrying about tires. He said 
the report was “erroneous and mis- 
leading”. 

“We 


body when we have the tires,” he 


will have tires for every- 


There 
has been no change in the basic 


declared, “and not before. 
situation and I foresee none.” 

Mr. Jeffers warned against over- 
optimism about tires for everybody. 
While Deputy Price Administrator 
O'’Leary—who handles _rationing— 
was at the conference and reiterated 
that mileage rationing would pro- 
vide tires for everybody according 
to the essentiality of each person’s 
Mr. Jeffers that 
rigid adherence to the rules of mile- 


driving, stressed 


age rationing will be necessary to 
keep America on wheels. 
One Word Optimistic 


“There is only one word of opti- 


mism that I want to leave with 
you this morning,” Mr. Jeffers told 
the newsmen, “and that is_ this: 


There is a fighting chance that we 


can accomplish what we have set 
out to do—that is, keep this country 
on rubber. But it can only be done 
if every person who drives a car, 
regardless of what kind of a car it 
is, plays the game.” 

Mr. Jeffers’ attitudk 
also was expressed in a 
P.I.W.C., but 
forceful as Mr. Henderson’s reply 
to an inquiry by the council as to 
each man’s attitude. 

Mr. Jeffers wrote P.IL.W.C. that 


he realized rationing would cause 


rationing 
letter to 
nearly so 


on 


was not 


some difficulties at various places, 


but that the need for saving tires 


12 


“some checks 


that 
on those who do not voluntarily 


was so urgent 
comply” are necessary. He said “it 
was deemed to the best interests of 
everyone to start this program im- 
mediately.” 


Henderson’s Letter 


Mr. 
Baruch 


the 


gaso- 


Henderson, reviewing 


that 
line rationing be inaugurated and 


recommendation 
the committee’s observation rubber 
—or lack of it—could cause a mili- 


tary and civilian collapse, said this 


in his letter to P.LW.C.: 
“In light of these grave and 
weighty statements, it appears un- 


wise to delay action. The number 
of tire miles which might be wasted 
in the course of 90 days is astro- 
that the 
program has been fully publicized, 


any postponement 


nomical. Moreover, now 


would result in 
a final spree of non-essential driving 
which would greatly accelerate this 
waste. 


“Tt is true that voluntary curtail- 


the 35-mile 


speed limit would reduce passenger 


ment of driving and 
car mileage and rubber consump- 
tion, but these methods would not 
bring us anywhere near the 5000 
mile a year national average set by 
the Baruch Report as the maximum 
we can afford in view of the dire 
rubber shortage. 
Cites Eastern Drop 

“The national average in 1941 
10,095. In the East Coast 
area, strict coupon rationing has re- 
the 5170 
a year. Although this extra 170 miles 


was 


duced average to miles 
might appear to be insignificant, if 
7,200,- 


000, the estimated number of pas- 


this figure is multiplied by 


senger automobiles in the East, and 
translated into tire miles, the result 
will demonstrate that we must have 


even more stringent regulation if 


we are to make any real savings 


of rubber. 
“Obviously, if we are unable to 
the 5000 


through well controlled coupon ra- 


attain mile average 
tioning, it will be impossible to at- 


tain it through voluntary rationing 


“With these facts in mind, we 
believe that any deferment of the 
program would destroy the effec- 
tiveness of an essential war meas- 


ure. 





Synthetic Rubber 





It's Coming Along Very Well, 
Jeffers Tells Newspapermen 


NPN News 
WASHINGTON—An 
the synthetic rubber program to 1,- 
100,000 tons, 
the Baruch committee, will have to 
wait until the 


Bureau 
Increase mM 
as recommended by 
“bugs” are ironed out 
of the present program which, ac 
cording to Rubber Director Jeffers, 
is coming along pretty good. 

At his Oct. 23 press conference, 
Mr. Jeffers, questioned by reporters 
on the status of the program, said: 


“There are a number of plants, 


of course, as vou men know, that 
have been authorized and are under 
construction. I can say this: the 
program, as I see it, is coming along 


very well, and it is about in line 


I should say exactly in line—with 
the Baruch report 
Everything possible, Mr. Jeffers 


said, is being done to bring about 
completion of the program, but hx 
wanted to wait and see where the 
program is headed before becoming 
optimistic. 

He the 


declined to estimate 


length of time that will be neces- 
sary before the program is increased 
because of the “ifs and bugs” that 
have to be settled. 
Declines to Forecast 
Mr. Jeffers turned aside a ques- 


tion about a_ possible conflict in 
duties of his newly appointed tech- 
nical advisers (NPN Oct. 21, p. 17) 
and the Baruch-recommended duties 


of OPC, 


On Oct. 22—the dav before he 
held the press conference—Mr 
Jeffers announced that Dr. E. R 


Gilliland, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
be 
R. Creedon, chief construction engi- 
Office of Chief of 


would be in 


chemistry professor, 


would a special adviser; Frank 
neer in Army 
charge of 
D. 
lompkins, vice-president of U. S 
Rubber Co., 


operations; E. B. 


Engineers, 


new plant construction; —L. 


would be in charge of 
Babcock, chief 
Firestone, have 


chemist of would 


charge of technology and _ specifica- 


NATIONAI 


and R. P 
manage! 


tions for industry uses; 


Dinsmore, development 
for Goodyear, would direct research 


and development of synthetics. 


A reporter wondered if the or- 
meant Mr. Tompkins 
would operate all oil butadien 
plants instead of OPC and if Mr 
Dinsmore would direct all oil bu- 
of OPC 


ganization 


tadiene research instead 
Mr. Jeffers’ reply was: 

“T will put it this way: As I say 
we are coordinating the activities 
of both the organizations and bring 
ing in outside specialists. It isn’t 
a matter of who is going to run 
what; it is a matter of getting the 
job done.” 

“Mr. Jeffers,” a asked, 
“the Baruch report suggested that 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 


technical division to 


reporter 


set up a co 
ordinate the synthetic rubber and 
the 100 


Are you doing anything about that?” 


octane gasoline program 
Sees ‘Close Cooperation 


“Yes.” 


way. 


he replied, “that is under 


There is close cooperation 


between the two organizations.” 

“I understood they were waiting 
for a directive from you on that,” 
the reporter said. 

“No.” 
didn’t 


an organization. 


Mr. Jeffers responded. “It 

need a directive; it needed 
“Have they set up their technical 

section to conduct research and op- 

erate the oil butadiene plants?” he 

was asked. 

tech 


nical men on their staff. They are 


“They have a number of 
very competent fellows. It is a ques- 


tion now of coordinating the ac- 
tivities of that organization and my 
and bringing in 


own organization 


other technical men to round _ it 


out,” the rubber director replied. 


OPA Modifies Request 
For Spot Prices 
WASHINGTON 
cided it would be too burdensome 
for oil report 
prices of last fall, OPA intends to 
ask refiners and terminal operators 
in Districts 2 


Having de 


companies to spot 


and 3 only to report 
ceiling prices. 

OPA established authority, in or- 
ders 4 and 5 under price schedule 
88, to require refiners and terminal 
operators to report 


spot prices on 


domestic sales of all products, ex 
cept asphalt and aviation gasoline 
not to 
company re 


OPA 


The reports, however, were 
the 


notice 


be made until 


ceived a written from 


asking for the 


prices. 
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It's A LITTLE CAN 





FTER target practice ...or after actual combat...a 


soldier’s first duty is to see that his rifle 1s thoroughly 





cleaned. 

The Army issues compact cans of Rifle Cleaning Fluid to make 
sure all corrosive action in the bore of the rifle is checked at 
the first opportunity ...and Crown 1s proud that much of this 
cleansing compound is packed in Crown Cans. 

So another small Crown Can is playing a big part in the war 
effort by helping to keep many Garand rifles in tip-top condi- 


tion and ready for action all around the world! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
. ~Y 
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OPA Plans ‘Tougher Rules 
For Obtaining ‘C’ Rations 


WASHINGTON—OPA is going 
to make it tougher to obtain a “C” 
ration under nationwide mileage ra- 
tioning than under eastern gasoline 
rationing. 

OPA announced today that the 
Cc” list 
would contain 20 types of users, 
compared with 14 on the East 


under mileage rationing 


Coast, but that the increase in num- 
ber results from splitting up sev- 
eral eastern categories to clarify the 
intent of the regulations. 


No one can obtain gasoline for 
more than 470 miles of driving a 
month unless he is within one of the 
preferred mileage classifications, 
OPA said. For occupational driving, 
supplemental rations will not be 
lowed unless the applicant forms 
i. ridesharing club and even then 
the area in which he lives must be 
inadequately served by subway, ele- 
vated or railroad commutations be- 
fore the extra gasoline will be al- 


lowed, OPA added 


OPA said all types of salesmen 
will be 


tions. 


eliminated from “CC” ra- 


Preferred mileage will be allowed 
cars or motorcycles for use as fol- 


low 3; 


I—By federal, state, local or 
foreign government on official busi- 
ness and by American Red Cross 
representatives on official business. 
Daily travel between home and work 
is not official business but mem- 
bers of legislative bodies may have 
“C” rations to drive from their 
home towns to the place of legis- 
lative session and for travel other- 
wise in pursuit of legislative busi- 
ness. 

2—By school teachers or officials 
for regular travel from one recog- 
nized 


educational institution to 


inother. 


3—-For regularly transporting 4 
or more pupils, students, teachers 
or school employes to or from regu- 
lar places of study provided alter- 
native means of transportation are 


inadequate. 


{—For transportation of U. S. 
mail. 


~ S—For delivery, other than to 
the reader, of newspapers but not 
including magazines. 

6—For transportation of non- 
portable newsreel equipment. 

7—-By 


physician, surgeon, den- 


tist, osteopath, chiropractor or mid- 
wife. 


8—By a ftarm 


rendering 


veterinarian for 
professional service at 


agricultural establishments 


9—By a medical intern, student 
of an accredited medical school or 
public health nurse (not including 
a private nurse) employed by or 
serving under the direction of a 
clinic or hospital, governmental 
agency, industrial concern, or simi- 
lar organization, for rendering 


necessary medical, nursing or in- 
spection calls. 

10-—By an embalmer, 

11—By a practicing minister 


12—Bv a duly 


ligious practitione: 


authorized — re 


13—By a tarmer tor transport 


ing products and supplies 
14—For transporting farm work- 

ers, commercial fishermen, seamen 

or marine workers between home 


and work. 


15—“By workers, including ex 
ecutives, technicians and _ office 
workers, for necessary travel to, 


from within or between military 
and hospital establishments, public 
utilities and industrial, extractive o1 
agricultural establishments essential 
to the war effort, for purposes neces 
sary to their functioning or opera- 
tion. This does not include travel 
for sales, promotional and certain 
other purposes 

16—"“For 
thorized 


transportation of au 
agents of government, 


labor, to, 
within or between the 


management 01 from, 
establish- 
ments specified in the preceding 


paragraph in order to maintain 


peaceful industrial relations.” 
17—By 


technicians 


engineers architects 


construction workers 
or maintenance men in perform 
ing services or transporting mate 
rial essential to making highways 
structural or mechanical construc- 
tions, installations or repairs 
1IS—Bv members of. the 
1 } } 


forces on official business where no 


iriine d 


military vehicle is available or for 


necessary transportation between 
home or lodging and post of duty 
but not for transfer from post to 
post. 

19—For motorcv<¢ le Or passenger 


car delivery of telegrams 


20—By a person regularly de il- 


ing in scrap materials, for locating 


and accumulating scrap essential to 


the war effort. 


Meantime, OPA said that gaso- 
line would be provided for persons 
caught away from their permanent 
home to get their automobile back 
home, but that gasoline would not 
travel between 
summer and winter vacation homes. 


be provided for 


OPA Distributes Applications 
For Basic ‘Gas’ Rations 


WASHINGTON—OPA, Oct. 27, 
began distributing applications for 
basic rations under national mile- 
age rationing, through service sta- 
tions, garages, tire shops and other 
conveniently located places desig- 
nated by local boards. Exact dates 
when the applications are available 


will be announced locally. 


Motorists in the East are merely 
to fill out the application and mail 
it to their local boards which will 
detach and return the tire inspec- 
Outside of the East 
Coast, applicants are to fill out the 


tion records. 


form and take it to a school house 
registrar on Nov. 9 where the tire 
inspection record will be detached 
and given to him. 

On the application, which asked 
for a listing of any gasoline ration 
books already issued, the applicant 
certifies that he has no gasoline ra 
tions except those listed, his ve- 
will keep his 


tires in repair and will not wear 


hicle is in use, he 


them beyond the recappable point, 
he will not drive more than 35 
m.p.h. and he owns no more than 
passenger car tires. 

The basic application is not to 
be filed a vehicle which is part of a 
fleet of 3 or more passenger cars oT 
3 or more motorcycles owned and 
used by the same person for the 


same or related occupations 


OPA Calls on City Police 
To Enforce Rationing 


WASHINGTON 


port of municipal governments to 


Seeking sup 
make mileage rationing successful, 
OPA has called upon police depart 
ments to stop cars that do not bear 
the proper ration sticker and_ re- 
port them to local ration boards, 
which also should be told of speed 
violation convictions 

The appeal was woiced by Deputy 
OPA Administrator O'Leary in an 
address to the American Municipal 


Assn. at Chicago on Oct. 22 


NATIONAI PETROLEUM 


25c Hike Granted 
For Three-Fourths 
Of Lima Crude Oil 


WASHINGTON—A 25c per bbl 
increase was granted Oct. 27 by 
OPA for about three-fourths of the 
production in the Lima oil field of 
Northwestern Ohio and_ North- 
eastern Indiana. 

Amendment 37 to Price Sched 
ule 88, effective Nov. 2, said the 
ceiling price for oil produced in the 
field shall be $1.50 per bbl. except 
for crude oil commanding a re- 
ceiving tank price of more than 
$1.50 per bbl. as of Oct. 1, 1941, 
in which case the maximum shall 
be the price paid. at the tank at 
that time or $1.60 per bbl., which 
ever is lower. 

OPA said there were two posted 
prices for the field on Oct. 1, 1941 
One at $1.25 per bbl. which cov- 
ered about three fourths of the pro- 
duction and the other at $1.60 per 


bbl 


Prices were adjusted, OPA said, 
“To halt 


of the wells, and thus to insure 


premature abandonment 


continued supply of low cost fuel 


oil produced from this crude.” 


OPA Re-Schedules 
Meetings on Tires 


WASHINGTON—OPA has _sre- 
scheduled dates of meetings (NPN 
Oct. 21, p. 11) to tell tire dealers 
about prices. Some meetings have 
been cancelled, some added to the 
list, and dates changed on others 


Gatherings not previously sched 
uled are Baltimore, October 27; 
Denver, November 11; Los Angeles, 
November 13; Charleston, S. C., No- 
vember 18; Savannah, Ga., Novem- 
ber 19. 


A list of cities where meetings 
were scheduled but since have been 
cancelled, follows: Newark, N. J.; 
Scranton, Pa.; Houston, Texas; Mi- 
ami, Fla.; Charlotte, N. C.; Colum- 
bia, S. C. 


Cities where meeting dates have 
been changed: Philadelphia—meet- 
ing moved up to November 5 from 
November 3; Des Moines—was No- 
vember 11, now November 12; Tri 
Cities (Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- 
line and Rock Island, Ill.) was No- 
vember 12, now November 13; 
Springfield, Il_L—was November 13 
now November 16; Little Rock and 
Memphis—were November 16, now 
November 17; Nashville, Tenn.—was 
November 17, now November 18 
Birmingham—was November _ 18, 
now November 19; Atlanta—was 
November 19, now November 20 
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NPN’S WEEKLY DIGEST 
OF WAR-OIL ORDERS 


BWC 


Telephone calls—Board of War 
Communications set up priorities 
. toll calls, arranging for those re- 
iting to the armed forces, public 
lisaster or defense industry to be 
Board of War 
Communications Order No. 20; is- 


ied Oct. 8, effective Nov. 1. 


ODT 


Certificates of War Necessity— 


riven first place; 


ODT exempted industrial construc- 
I) and maintenance vehicles, farm 
nachines, trailers, motorcycles and 
notor scooters from carrying Cer- 
tificates of War Necessity; 
n Order ODT 21-1; 
2. effective Nov. 15. 
Tanks 


Exemp- 
issued Oct. 
Tanks cannot be trans- 
ferred or installed on motor ve- 
hicles unless a Certificate of War 
Necessity 


ion No. 21-1 to General Order 21; 
ssued Oct. 15 


OPA 


Crude oil—Shell Oil Co. was 


is presented; Interpreta- 


granted permission to pay premium 
prices for royalty crude from the 
Ventura Avenue Oil Field; Amend- 
nent 33 to RPS 88; issued Oct. 17, 
effective Oct. 23 
Distillates—Maximum prices for 
kerosine and other distillates pro- 
iced in or shipped into Michigan 
vere set by OPA; Amendment 35 
RPS 88; issued Oct. 22, effective 
Oct. 28, expires Jan. 1, 1943. 
Fuel oil—Prices were set for serv- 
ng of oil burners by fuel oil re- 
lers in Baltimore and 5 surround- 
Amendment 34 to RPS 
8; issued Oct. 19, effective Oct. 


ry counnies 


Regulations governing the ration- 
yt fuel oil were set by OPA in 
m Order 11: issued Oct. 19, 
tive Oct Bz. 


Petroleum coke—Price ceilings 
special services, including bag- 
ind bags, specially prepared 
Ss, split cars containing more 
me size, box car loading and 
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truck loading, were set for petro- 
leum coke delivered from produc- 


ing facilities; Amendment 6. to 





MPR 121; issued Oct. 22, effec- 
tive Oct. 28. 
Prices—Price reports submitted 


to OPA need not be notarized, it 
was ruled; Supplementary Order 
" 


23; issued Oct. 19, effective Oct. 24. 


OPA authorized Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing Co. to set maxi- 
mum prices on Constable Complex 
Coordination Test Apparatus; Or- 
der 103 under GMPR; issued and 
effective Oct. 20. 


Storage batteries—Effective date 
of price ceiling was moved up to 
Nov. 7 from Oct. 15; Correction 
to Amendment 31 to MPR 136 as 
Amended; issued Oct. 17, 
Oct. 15. 


Tires 


effective 





OPA ruled that price ceil- 
ings on damaged used tires do not 
apply to sales to Defense Supplies 
Corp.; Amendment 5 to MPR 107; 
issued Oct. 22, effective Oct. 15. 
A plan was set up for providing 
dealers with Grade III tires for sale 
to motorists; Amendments 39 and 
40 to Revised Tire Rationing Regu- 


lations; issued and effective Oct. 22. 


WPB 


Fuel oil—OPA was granted au- 
thority to ration fuel oil; Supplemen- 
tary Directive 1-0; issued and effec- 
tive Oct. 16. 


Insecticides 





Use of tinplate in 
packing pyrethrum and_ rotenone 
base insecticides was _ prohibited; 
Amendment 4 to Conservation Or- 
der M-81; issued Oct. 20. 

Parts—Order assigning a prefer- 
ence rating of A-3 to producers of 
automotive replacement parts was 
revoked, since PRP made order in- 
effective; Revocation of Preference 
Rating Order P-107, as Amended: 
issued Oct. 17. 

Priorities—Al! restrictive orders 
and regulations apply in cases of 
liquidation sales, WPB ruled; Pri- 
orities Regulation 1, 
1; issued Oct. 20. 


Interpretation 
Service stations—Suspension  or- 
ders on charges f violation of 
L-70 were issued against Connecti- 
cut Refining Co. and Sun Oil Co.; 
Suspension Order S-110, issued Oct. 


14, effective through December, 
1942; and Suspension Order S-99, 
issued Oct. 19, effective through 
January, 1943. 


Steel drums, used—An extension 





to Nov. 7 was given manufacturers 
to acquire title to a supply of used 
steel drums; Amendment 2 to Limi- 
tation Order L-197; issued Oct. 23, 
effective Sept. 14, expires Nov. 7 

Steel, WPB 
lished National Emergency Specifi- 


structural estab- 





cations on concrete reinforcement 
steel; Schedule 1 to Limitation Or- 
der L-211; issued Oct. 23. 

Tire chains—Production of tire 
chains was cut 60% and number of 
types of chains that may be _ pro- 
duced and carried in stock by deal- 
ers was reduced from 14 to 3; Limi- 
tation Order L-201; issued Oct. 24, 
effective Oct. 31. 


Trailers, house—Drastic _ restric- 





tions on production and sale were 


set by WPB; Limitation Order 
L-205; issued Oct. 20: effective 
Oct. 27. 


Well-spacing—Clearer definition 
of terms on well-spacing in Illi- 
nois, Kentucky and Indiana was 
issued by WPB; Supplementary Or- 
der M-68-5, as Amended Oct. 23: 
issued and effective Oct. 23, ex- 
pires Jan. 1, 1943. 


WLB 


Wages—Forms for application 
for wage increases were issued by 


National War Labor Board 





OPA to Release 


More Tire Recaps 
WASHINGTON—In line’ with 
the increase of tire eligibles, OPA 
today set a November quota of 1,- 
090,026 recapped tires and 134,470 
Grade 2 tires, but cut down a little 


on new passenger car and_ truck 


tire quotas. 
The recap quota compares with 
939,940, and the Grade 2 quota 


compares with 98,755 for October. 
Reflected by the increased quotas 
were two changes in tire rules: 


First, the one permitting all 


members of car sharing clubs in 
plants employing 100 or more per- 
sons to obtain Grade 2 tires in- 
stead of only one member of the 
club, and secondly, the ruling that 
all members of car sharing clubs, 
regardless of occupation, would 
have access io recaps, in the last 
days of each month, that are left 
over after all eligibles have had 
their needs filled. 
Other quotas: 

60,153 
against 60,676 in October; inner 


New passenger car tires 


tubes—148,037 compared with 315,- 
138 in October. 

New truck tires—179,460 com- 
pared with 202,840 in October; 
truck recaps—196,708 against 238,- 
973 in October and tubes—194,062 
against 225,620 in October. 





OPA to Take Care of Inventory Loss 


If Ceilings Drop in East—Henderson 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Eastern dealers 
and distributors have been promised 
by OPA Chief Henderson that some 
provision will be made for them 
to recover their investment in large 


inventories if OPA should decide 
to reduce ceiling prices on the At- 
lantic Seaboard. 

After making the promise, Mr. 
Henderson was quick to emphasize 
that “no decision has been made 
yet to take any action changing the 
ceiling prices in the near future”. 

His statement, issued Oct. 20, was 
prompted by trade reports that 
prices would be lowered when the 
deficit of the East Coast pool is 
liquidated and dealers and distribu- 
tors would then be left without any 
means of caring for inventory losses. 

“If price reductions should be 
made when the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration withdraws its connec- 
tion from the pool,” he said, “any 
inventory losses that are incurred 
will be recompensed in the same 
manner in which similar losses were 
handled at the time of the Aug. 5 
price reductions.” 

The special arrangement, an offi 
cial said, will let a dealer or dis- 
tributor caught with a large inven- 
tory when—and if—prices are re- 
duced to charge his loss to the east 
coast “pool”, 

Industry reports of OPA’s plans, 
Mr. Henderson continued, caused 
“confusion” and “tended to hamper 
the government's efforts to have in- 
ventories of heating oils in the area 
built up to capacity.” 

He charged that some suppliers 
warned distributors not to increase 
inventories “in view of the possi- 
bilities of taking a loss when the 


supposed price cuts are made”. 
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Unitization Plans 
Progress Slowly: 
It's ‘Hot Potato’ 


WASHINGTON — “Unitization” 
is such a mouthful that OPC offi- 
cials here and oil men who are work- 
ing on preliminary programs in the 
field, shift it around like a big bite 
of hot potato. No one wants to swal- 
low too quickly; there will be a lot 
of chewing, figuratively and literally, 
before much of a concrete nature 
develops. 

It’s “childsplay,” OPC 
official expressed it, to survey a 
given area and determine how bulk 
plants and __ stations might be 
“unitized” so that the same work 
could be done by use of fewer facili- 
ties and consequent 
manpower—the 


as one 


reduction in 
real headache is 
just around the corner. Such surveys 
have already been made by 
committees in Mecklen 

N. C.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Johnsbury, Vt. 


industry 
County, 


and St. 


The real problem comes, this offi- 
cial pointed out, when you work out 
plaris for dealing with those whose 
facilities may be closed up. 


Subcommittees’ Headaches 


It is here that the subcommittees 

joint facilities, which 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator 
Davies asked the 5 district general 


on use of 


committee chairmen to appoint, will 
have their headaches. 

However the headaches will be 
spread out over a wide area. Mr. 
Davies’ letter of Oct. 1 (NPN Oct. 
14, p. 7) called for appointment for 
a joint use subcommittee under each 
district functional committee. That 
means 5 joint use subcommittees in 
each district, or a total of 25 sub- 
committees. Mr. Davies suggested 9 
men on each subcommittee, so the 
total membership would be 225. The 
5 chairmen of the joint use subcom- 
mittees in each district would form 
a general district committee on joint 
use of facilities. 

Word from OPC is that appoint- 
ment of the joint use subcommittees 
is not expected to be completed 
much before Nov. 6. All appoint- 
ments are to be passed upon by 
Deputy Coordinator Davies. 


Surveys Not Disclosed 


Until the committees have been 
appointed, probably not for 
some time thereafter, will detailed 
results of surveys already made be 
released generally, OPC officials say. 
Oil men on the committees studying 


and 


the problem, it was explained, feel it 
is of such far-reaching consequence 
and that in their studies they are 
only beginning to shape up an idea 
of what might be accomplished and 
how, so too much knowledge of the 
committees’ work now might prove 
more detrimental than beneficial. 
That’s the answer given to requests 
for copies of the survey reports. 
Generally, men in the OPC divi- 
sions here believe there is much to 
be accomplished in the of 
OPC’s view is that 
it wants to maintain all factions in 
the industry and to keep the in- 


way 
<< . . . ” 
unitization. 


dustry in a healthy state so that 
normal competition will be resumed 
after the war. Mr. Davies has 
pledged that OPC will do this to 
the extent war requirements allow. 


M-68 Accomplishes Much 


So, rather than let individual com- 
panies bump up unprepared against 
the _ terrific problem 
which they will face shortly, it is 
OPC’s aim to pave the way for, and 


manpower 


even enforce, pooling arrangements 
which will keep the fatality rate 
down as much as possible by en- 
abling companies to hang on some- 
how through the sharing of man- 
power and _ facilities. 

OPC’s production division officials 
believe much has already been ac- 


complished in the way of sharing 


equipment through Conservation 
Order M-68. By permitting only one 
well to a 40 acre tract, it has meant 
the pooling of two individually-held 
20-acre tracts in a number of cases. 
Often, this sharing has been between 
more than two entities, for example 
where four 10-acre tracts are com- 
bined to permit the drilling of a 
single well. As for condensate 
pools, a more complete unitization 
has been accomplished by M-68. 
Still more can be accomplished by 
further study and greater effort, a 
division official said. 

In the OPC marketing division, a 
new facilities section is to be set up, 
NPN has learned. H. H. Wende, 
Buffalo, N. Y., district manager for 
Texaco and formerly with Goodyear- 
Wende Co., Texaco distributors, is 
reported slated to become chief of 
the section. He will handle the part 
OPC’s marketing division will play 
in the joint use program and will 
work with the district 
subcommittees when appointed. 

Other OPC 
transportation, production and _nat- 


marketing 
divisions—refining, 


gas-natural gasoline—do not 
anticipate the naming of any one 
individual to handle the use 


for In- 


stead, this work will be spread out 


ural 


joint 
programs their divisions. 
among present personnel, although 
an expansion generally of some of 


the division, is contemplated. 





New Revenue Law Adds 1.5c 
To Lubes; Starts November 1 


(Continued from page 3) 
not the 


grease, 


include products of type 
Ole- 


aginous substances which are classed 


commonly known as 


as grease and which contain oil 
are not subject to the tax when of a 
390 
r an unworked 
than 360 
trating units, by the method of test 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials D-217-33-T.” 

The the 
tion tax provision leaves some points 
tre 


These are being clarified prep- 


work consistency of less than 


penetrating units, « 


consistency of less pene- 


wording of transporta- 


to be cleared up, sury officials 
say. 
aratory to issuance of regulations be- 
fore this section of the law goes into 
effect. 


ever, that petroleum products mov- 


Treasury officials say, how 
ing by common or contract carrier 
other than pipeline will be subject 
to 


a tax of 4% 


the 3% levy. There is already 
on pipeline movement. 
Products moving partly by pipeline 
tank car, truck, or 


barge would be subject to each tax, 


and partly by 


the 


service “for hire”. 


provided performs the 
The 4% pipeline 


tax would apply on that part of the 


Carrier 


shipment which moved by pipeline 
and the 3% would apply on the re- 
the 


moved by other common or contract 


mainder of shipment which 


carrier. 
Amends Old Provision 


The new bill amends the existing 


tax provision on transportation by 


pipeline to clarify the term “trans- 
portation”. According to the amend- 


shall 


clude any movement through pipe- 


ment, transportation not in- 
lines within the “premises of a re- 
finery, a bulk plant, a terminal, or a 
gasoline plant, if such movement is 
taxable 


not a continuation of a 


transportation.” 
this, 


must 


Interpretations — of treasury 


officials say, also await the 


issuance of regulations. 

The expected last-minute fight in 
the Senate on depletion allowance 
for oil failed to 


companies mate- 


NATIONAL 


after amendment for 

depletion allowance on Ball and 
Sagger Clay and Rock Asphalt was 
voted into the bill. Treasury Sec 
retary Morganthau had denounced 
the petroleum depletion allowance, 
and Sen. LaFollette warned that the 
fight on depletion is not over, indi- 
cating that he would seek repeal 
when the next tax bill comes up. 


rialize an 


An attempt to place a tax on re 
claimed lubricating oil was voted 
down in an executive session of the 
Senate finance 
was considering the new revenue bill 


committee when it 


After giving the subject ¢onsidera- 
tion, the committee decided such a 
tax would not be feasible and mn 
further attempt was made to write 
the provision into the bill. 


Urges Government Control 
Over Distribution 

WASHINGTON — Governmental 

control of dis- 


tribution was advocated by David 


over concentration 
Ginsberg, OPA general counsel, who 
also foresaw the possibility of sub 
sidies for distribution. 


In an address prepared for deliv 


ery before the West Virginia Re- 
tail Grocers Assn. in Wheeling, hi 
said lack of government action 


would result in “unplanned concen 


tration” which would give strong 
firms the advantage of driving small 


stores out of business. 


“In 


“there is need for some systematic 


my judgment,” he © said, 
and organized program for determin- 
ing which firms shall survive. This 
for the 


is especially preservation 


of small business.” 

Asserting flatly that the govern 
ment would not raise prices, Gins 
berg said, however, that subsidies 
distribution 


for essential con- 


the 


may 


ceivably become necessary in 


public interest. 


Singleton Resigns as Chief 
Of Oil Salvage Unit 


WASHINGTON—M. R. Single 
ton, chief of the Petroleum Salvag« 
Unit of the WPB Con 
servation Division, has resigned, ef 
fective Oct. 


line Oil Co. as vice-president 


Industrial 
31, to return to Valvo 


Mr. Single ton, who has bee 1 he 
of the petroleum 
WPB since last February, resigne: 


because his company asked him to 


scrap drive f 


the second time to return. Valvolii 
made its first request last June 
Pr 
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There’s only one Dive Bomber scares us— 


and it’s only half an inch long! 


B' T BROTHER, when these midget 
Mitsubishis “peel off” and strafe 


au man... he’s sunk! 


I’m talking about these king-size 
mosquitoes, down here. The ones 
that hand out malaria. 

Ever have the stuff? They say it 
vrings a man out like a washrag. He 
doesn’t want to eat or talk or do 
inything but sleep—and he doesn't 
enjoy that! Well, these baby dive 
bombers may scare us, but we've 


earned how to handle them. 
Wee do vt with oil! 


We spread larvacide, containing 


oil, on every stagnant pool of water 


within miles of camp...even a wheel 
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rut with water in it gets a dose. 
The treatment turns the wrigglers 
into corpses in the mosquito breed- 
ing places. 

As for the big ones that get blown 
into camp from maybe 100 miles 
away—we got whole squads of men 
whose special duties are to hunt 
them down with spray guns full of 
bug juice made with oil. One sw-i-s-h 


of that gun and they're through. 
I’m sorta fond of oil . .. I don’t 
think I'd like malaria. 
Petroleum vs. Pests 


Maintaining health and morale 
among troops through pest-control 


is not the kind of war work that 


makes headlines—but just ask a 
soldier whether it’s important or 


not! 


Yet, pest-cont rol is only one factor 
in the huge war job of the American 
oil industry, which is producing, re- 
fining, and transporting one of our 
most essential war materials 


pe troleum. 


We are proud that Gulf is privi- 
leged to share in this tremendous 


task. 


GULF OIL CORP. 
GULF REFINING CO. 
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OPA Loosens Tire Rules 
To Let Dealers Stock Up 


WASHINGTON — OPA is jug- 
gling its oft-amended regulations on 
tire rationing and prices to facilitate 
the new mileage rationing plan. 

One of the significant 
changes in tire rationing rules was 
an amendment which will allow 


more 


dealers to stock up on new tires 
made entirely from reclaimed rub- 
ber, along with recapped and used 
tires. 

Dealers are to apply to local 
ration boards for allotments of these 
tires—known as Grade 3—and, if 
found eligible, they will be given 
certificates authorizing the purchase 
of a specified number of tires. The 
certificate is to be used in lieu of 
the replenishment part of the tire 
ration certificate. 





Only dealers who have filed re- 
ports of their Sept. 30 inventory, 
however, will be eligible for the 
additional tire allotment. 


Tires Are Prorated 


Tires will be prorated to dealers 
on the basis of 1941 sales, with 
one tire allowed for each $1000 of 
sales last year. But OPA has set 
a minimum of 12 and a maximum of 
200 on the number of tires any 
establishment is allowed. 

Establishments opened since Oct. 
1 by OPA authorization also will be 
eligible for the additional tires. 

The purpose of the additional tire 
allotments is to give dealers a cush- 
ion of tires on which they may fall 
back when mileage rationing—giv- 
ing cars tires for essential mileage— 
starts motorists coming in for re- 
placements. 

The change was accomplished in 
Amendments 39 and 40 to Revised 
Tire Rationing Regulations, issued 
and effective on Oct. 22. 

Also on Oct. 22, OPA reported 
that the sale of idle passenger car 
tires already is underway but that 
it was unable to give figures on the 
number of tires sold. However, 
“the public is responding favorably,” 
OPA said. 

Railway Express Agency has 
schooled 50,000 employes in the 
mechanics of collecting tires and 
shipping them to government ware- 
houses. 


Uniform Repair Charges 


Another change in the regulations 
cleared the way for Defense Sup- 
plies Corp., which will buy the 


1d 


tires, to set up uniform tire repair 
charges. 

Behind“this change existed a con- 
dition whereby the ceiling for dam- 
aged used tires was the maximum 
price established by OPA 
tire repair charges in the seller’s 
locality on March 7, 1942. This 
requirement would prove cumber- 
some to DSC, a spokesman ex- 


minus 


plained, because tires will be ap- 
praised in 160 government ware- 
houses and local tire repair charges 
vary. 

So on Oct. 22, OPA 
Amendment 5 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 107 which said the 
above method of 


issued 


computing — the 
ceiling price for a damaged tire 
will not apply to Defense Supplies 
Corp. under the tire purchase plan 

OPA said DSC would be allowed 
to set the price for a damaged tire 
on the basis of a uniform schedule 
of repair charges 


OPA Denies Report 


WASHINGTON—A report has 
OPA’s tire in 
spectors will be paid employes man- 
ning OPA-operated stations, but an 
OPA spokesman denied that the 
price agency has any such plans 
when questioned by NPN 


been heard that 


Used Drum Rules 
Relaxed Slightly 


WASHINGTON — 
been given until Nov. 7 to buy 
used drums—if they formerly sold 


Packers have 


the drum with the contents—used 
to pack liquid asphalt, pyrethrum 
shock 


concentrate and absorber 


fluid. 

The permission was granted in 
Amendment 2 to L-197, the drum 
order. 

The order originally said none of 
a list of products—including liquid 
asphalt, pyrethrum concentrate and 
shock could be 
packed in a used drum purchased 
or delivered on or after Sept. 14, 


absorber fluid 


date of the order’s issuance 

But WPB said it found that it 
forced a Squeeze on some manu- 
facturers who customarily — sold 
their drums and then purchased 
them as needed. So, the ban on 
used drums _ involved in such 
transactions was 


Nov. 7. 


moved up to 


U. S. Tire Equipment 
To Go to Russia 

WASHINGTON—The JU. S. 
going to send Russia a tire factory. 

Rubber Director Jeffers an- 
nounced Oct. 22 that fulfillment of 
America’s commitment to the So- 
viet for tire manufacturing ma- 
chinery is “imminent”. 

“A survey now is nearing com- 
pletion to locate available equip- 
“A listing of this, 
together with prices, will be for- 


ment,” he said. 


warded to U. S. Treasury Procure- 
ment for purchase and prompt ship 
ment.” 


October 26 Date 
Set for Testing 
‘Coupon Banking’ 


WASHINGTON—OPA’s_ 6-week 
try-out of its ration-coupon banking 
Albany-Schenectady- 


Troy, N. Y., area will begin Oct. 26, 


plan in the 


when the banks will set up facilities 
for handling this new type of ac- 
count and be ready for actual de- 
posits of coupons by dealers on the 
28th. Thirty-three banks have agreed 
to serve as the proving ground for 
the plan, which if successful will be 
extended nationally when and_ if 
nationwide gasoline rationing be- 
gins. 

Under the plan, each sugar and 
gasoline merchant, except gasoline 
retailers, will open a ration banking 
account and deposit all ration credits 
received from consumers or other 
traders. These credits will then be 
transferred against the movement of 
rationed merchandise by the use of 
non-negotiable “transfer vouchers” 
drawn by the buyer to the account 


of the seller, who in turn deposits 
it for credit in his own account. 

While the banks involved in the 
experiment are making no charg« 
for their work, they will keep an 
accurate account of costs, on the 
basis of which OPA will determine 
its reimbursement to banks if the 
plan is put into official operation 
throughout the country. 

Before the test starts, meetings 
will be held in each of the three 
New York cities where OPA repre- 
sentatives will explain the plan to 
local dealers. Representatives of the 
Bankers 
present as observers. 


American Assn. will be 


NATIONAL 


WPB Charges Sun 
With L-70 Breach; 
Pew Defends Acts 


WASHINGTON— A WPB sus 
pension order issued Oct. 19 against 
Sun Oil Co. for alleged violation of 
Limitation Order L-70 brought 
quick reply from Sun President J 
Howard Pew that his company was 
“surprised at the summary action o! 
the War Production Board”. 

Mr. Pew’s statement was released 
here Oct. 21. 

WPB, in issuing Suspension Order 
S-99, claimed Sun’s Washington dis- 
trict office had made deliveries in 
excess of those permitted by L-70 
These de- 


liveries, the suspension order 


to 14 service stations. 


charged, “impeded and hampered 
the war effort of the United States 
by diverting motor fuel to uses un- 
authorized by the War Production 
Board”. 


The suspension order directed that 
Sun may not deliver during the 
months of November, December 
and January more than 25% of the 
normal monthly gallonage of each 
to the 14 Washington, D. C., sta- 
tions claimed by WPB to have re- 
ceived deliveries in 
L-70. 


violation of 


Text of Pew Statement 


Text of Mr. Pew’s statement fol- 


lows: 


“The Sun Oil Co. is surprised at 
the summary action of the War Pro- 
duction Board. It seems needless to 
say that the Sun Oil Co. would not 
intentionally 


violate any govern- 


ment war order. This entire mat- 
ter hinges upon an academic inter- 
pretation of a clause contained in 
Order L-70 requiring special con- 
sideration of dealers under unusual 
circumstances. 

“We regret the inconvenience to 
our customers and dealers but can 
accept no blame as the Washington 
authorities were thoroughly famil- 
iar with the situation at all times 
and our company repeatedly pressed 
for a specific interpretation. We 
shall comply with the order without 
challenging its legality. Times are 
too serious for academic squabbles.” 


Oil Burner Sales Down 
WASHINGTON—Number of oil 


burners shipped during August, 
1942 was 8043, according to Bureau 
of Census statistics, compared with 
31,369 tor August, 1941 and 31,544 


in the same month of 1940 
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Ohio Jobbers Hear OPC’s Collier Discuss 


Present and Future Wartime Oil Marketing 


By NPN Staff Writer 
COLUMBUS—Gasoline rationing 


d government regulations were 
e two most discussed topics, both 
meetings and “lobby conferences” 
t the 19th annual meeting of the 
Marketers 


ere on Oct. 20-21, and all previous 


Ohio Petroleum Assn. 
it te ndance records were broken. 


For a whole afternoon, after 
lames Coble, assistant director of 
fuel rationing division, OPA, Wash- 
ston, made a talk about details 
f gasoline and fuel oil rationing, 
barrage of questions were fired 
t him asking for further details. Mr. 
Dean, 
OPA fuel rationing chief, who failed 

show up for a scheduled talk. 
Mr. Coble 


ernment 


le substituted for Joel 


as well as other gov- 
seemed to be 
more fond of talking about fuel oil 


rationing than gasoline. He em- 


spe akers, 


phasized that the correct term is 


mileage rationing’—not gasoline 


rationing. He asserted that “past 


experience” has shown it is not prac- 


tical to ration by voluntary methods. 
Collier Discusses Marketing 


Robert T. Collier, OPC marketing 


director, spoke on present day 
problems and the outlook for mar- 
Mr. Collier said that he was 


ot a prophet of gloom, but that 


Keters 


the issue oil men face today is a 
reflection of an issue more com- 
pelling, more dangerous and more 
eep seated in its possible conse- 
ences than any of us can fully 
ymprehend 

It is the 


nal, business and national survival, 


issue of survival—per- 
id so far, I am sure that we have 
It only the initial nudge of that 
ipact in the business of marketing 
troleum products—the blows are 
ill ahead,” Mr. Collier asserted. 
Mr. Collier said that the nut of 
oil business problem is the blunt 
t that the market for gasoline and 
el oil has been, or is about to be, 
istically restricted. How to sur- 
e without the former volume, is 
question we must answer in- 
idually and as an industry, he 
inted out. One field of action, in 
effort to find an acceptable an- 
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Robert T. Collier, director of mar- 
keting, Office of Petroleum Co-or- 
dinator, was one of the featured 
speakers at O.P.M.A. “fall war con- 
ference”. “You need no economic 
Darwin to remind you that survival 
is for the fittest only”. said Mr. 
Collier 





swer to the question, is the joint 
use of marketing machinery, wher- 


ever practical. 
Consolidation Needed 


“The pressing need for prompt 
consolidation and integration of our 
petroleum marketing facilities goes 
deeper than the profit and_ loss 


necessity of balancing increasing 
costs of operation against a declin- 
ing curve of sales. It goes down to 
one of the fighting fundamentals; 
the need for the most effective mar- 
shalling of the nation’s manpower, 
horsepower equipment and _ re- 
sources for the job of total war,” 


Mr. Collier continued. 


“To streamline the petroleum 
marketing job through the consoli- 
dation of brains and_ facilities is 
more than an absolute must if the 
petroleum marketer is to survive the 
difficulties of war operation. It is 
even more important as a_ tactical 
adjustment of our manpower and 
the functioning resources of the 
petroleum industry for more national 
war power,” he said. 

Mr. Collier said 
our marketing job from tank car 
and bulk plant to the filling station 
and the fuel oil tanks of the do- 


mestic consumer is a basic must in 


“integration of 


the progressive orientation of all 
our resources for total war. You 
know best which bulk plants and 


service stations can be closed and 


which trucks can be taken off the 
road. We all know that 10 bulk 
plants can no longer be allowed to 
do what could be done by 4. Like- 
wise, we know that 100 service sta- 
tions, with 4 at each of the busier 
intersections, cannot be allowed to 
do the work which could satisfac- 
torily be done by half that number 
And 5 trucks cannot be allowed to 
make deliveries on the same street 
when all the consumers could easily 
be supplied by one truck.” 
Tells of New Market 

As a sample of the kind of mar- 
ket development that has always 
characterized the petroleum indus- 
try, and that may bring new profits 
out of the present period of chaos, 
Mr. Collier told of the use of gaso 
line for the enrichment of manu 
He said that this use 


for gasoline is already being tested 


factured gas. 


in industrial laboratories and in sev- 
plant operations He 
pointed out that 13,000,000 bbls. of 


gasoline annually can be utilized 


eral pilot 


for this purpose in the East Coast 
area alone and three to four mil- 
lion barrels annually in the Mid- 
West. 

Mr. Collier said that OPC is con 
ferring with Treasury Department 
officials on the subject of tax re 






funds in the case of conversion of 


tractor fuel, now being used to the 
extent of 5,000,000 barrels in the 
Mid-West, to 


gested that much can_ be 


gasoline. He sug 
done by 


oil men themselves on state taxes 


OPC’s Work with Industry 


With respect to fuel oil supplies 
and the situation the industry faces, 
Mr. Collier reminded his listeners 
that for the most part the basis for 
action of a regulatory nature that 
comes from the OPC originates with 
the oil men themselves. He said 
that the roots of OPC’s work start 
with industry committees represent 
ing all elements of the petroleum 
industry. He said middle-west oil 
men had given OPC the facts in 
regard to fuel oil, and that these 
facts were fitted in for an overall 


picture. 


“Gentlemen.” he said, “as you 
know, the 


overall petroleum supply situation is 


oil men undoubtedly 


not bright in Districts 1, 2 and 3 
In these areas, we are faced with 
a fuel oil shortage and not a short- 
solely on 


age based inadequate 


transportation. We are short. of 


fuel oil itself 


as well as the intermediate distil 


and I mean residual 


lates.” 


Mr. Collier told O.P.M.A. mem 
bers that residual fuel oil conver 
sions in District 2 had been prac- 
tically nil and that OPA may soon 
conclude that the time has arrived 


pleaded 


to force conversions. He 





Elected Vice-President of O.P.M.A. 





O.P.M.A. Director W. S. Munson (left), congratulates John J. Klay 
on his election as vice-president 
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for the cooperation of oil men in 
the fuel oil conservation and con- 
He said that OPC 
would regret the necessity for in- 
voking the provisions of WPB’s Fuel 
Oil Conservation Order L-56, but 


version program. 


that the office was not afraid of fac- 
ing the probability of enforcement. 

Reduced rations on the East 
Coast are a distinct possibility due 
to continue lack of adequate trans- 
facilities, Mr. Collier 
stated, adding that the only solution 


portation 


is to eliminate or drastically reduce 
non-essential driving. 


Niness Explains Truck Rules 


Sam F. Niness, chief of ODT’s 
petroleum carrier section, explained 
the program for federal control of 
motor transports and trucks. This 
was followed by a question and an- 
swer session. 

Mr. Niness explained details of 
classifications of trucks for which 
oil jobbers would have to apply for 
Certificates of Necessity under ODT 
Regulations No. 21. He brought 
out that service trucks could be 
classified with tank trucks in apply- 
ing for certificate, and that oil com- 
panies and jobbers must have two 
types of certificates, one for tank 
trucks and one for package or stake 
trucks. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, Chicago, di- 
Universal Oil 
Products Co. and president of the 
Institute of 


rector of research, 


American Chemists, 


closed the second day’s speaking 
program with a talk on “Oil in the 
War”. 


Egloff Reviews Rubber Program 


Dr. Egloff reviewed the synthetic 
rubber program. He said that had 
the oil industry been left alone, we 
would be much further along with 
the program than is true at present. 
He said that he felt confident that 
synthetic rubber is here to stay, not 
only during the war but after peace 
“If the petroleum industry had not 
carried on research several years 
ago in this field, our country would 
be in a hard way now,” he said 

The doctor told of methane gas 
as a widely used substitute for mo- 
tor fuel in the Axis countries. As 
a matter of fact, he said, there are 
over 107,000 compressed gas (me- 
thane, ethane, propane, butane) 
propelled motor vehicles operating 
in Continental Europe, which con- 
serve about 2,300,000 bbls. of gaso 
line for military use 

The compressed gas is sold at fill 
ing stations in exactly the same way 
as gasoline in this country Che 
gases are compressed into steel cy] 
attached to the 
board of the car or under the floor 
of trucks and busses. Italy, Dr. Eg 


loff said, has a number of natural 


inders running 


gas wells and is operating many 
busses and trucks plus a number of 
locomotives on methane gas 


The products of fermentation of 


sewerage are also used as a source 
of methane gas in Germany, while 
in many European cities, methane 
from coal gas is used for running 
motor vehicles of one sort or an- 
other, he said. 


U. S. Trucks Use Compressed Gas 


In the U. S., he said, busses, 
trucks, tractors and power shovels 
totaling over 25,000 use compressed 
propane and butane. One com- 
pany, he said, has liquefied butane 
functioning in a dual role as a re- 
frigerant for fruits and meats and 
as motor fuel for the truck after 
the cooling has taken place. 

He visualized the car of the fu- 
ture as one with a high degree of 
visibility from all over the motor 
car, with less supporting frame 
work, and a clear vision rooftop with 
“In fact,” he said, 


“the motor car of the future may 


sliding windows. 


well be stbstantially all plastic.” 
Much regret was expressed over 
the absence of Eric V. Weber, Cin- 
cinnati, president of the O.P.M.A 
Mr. Weber was detained in Cin 
cinnati because of some business 
which could not be postponed. In 
O.P.M.A.’s general 
Fuller, Cleve- 


his absence, 
counsel, Hubert B 


land, presided 
Officers Reelected 


At the  association’s business 
meeting, Robert M. Clark, Colum- 
bus | R McElroy, 


Fostoria 


Charles H. Miller, Zanesville; and 
Eric V. Weber, Cincinnati, were re 
elected as directors. 

Only one new office, that of 
vice-president to replace Sam Bob- 
len, Orrville, now in the army, was 
filled. New vice-president is John 
J. Klay, Lima, O., Parks-Klay Co. 

Officers reelected were: Eric V 
Weber, president, Cincinnati, and 
Robert A. Warfel, Columbus, execu- 
tive secretary and treasurer, Colum- 
bus. Also reelected, with a vote 
of appreciation of a job well done, 
was Hubert B. Fuller, general coun- 
sel. 

The annual report of the Assn 
told of many worthwhile accom- 
plishments. One of these was get- 
ting state tax officials to issue an 
interpretation deeming tank trucks 
of licensed dealers of 500 or more 
gal. capacity to be “tank cars” for 
the duration of the war. This was 
to correct a condition caused by the 
elimination of tank cars in gasoline 
distributed in the state, which 
threatened the destruction of li- 
censed dealers and also the loss of 
the 3% allowance for evaporation, 
shrinkage and unaccounted for 
losses 


No _ formal 


adopted at this fall convention. 


resolutions were 


The association’s annual banquet, 
with entertainment provided by 
Ohio Standard and_ Fleet-Wing 
Corp., concluded the meeting. 


5 Of O.P.M.A.’s Officials Get Together Between Sessions 





These five O.P.M.A. officials were caught between sessions by NPN’s photographer. They are, left to right: J. Roger Day, Edgerton. Day Bros., 
director; W. S. Munson, Bristolville, Bristolville Oil and Gas Co., director; R. E. LeRoy, Franklin, R. E. LeRoy Oil Co., director; Robert A. Warfel, 
Columbus, O.P.M.A. Executive Secretary, Columbus; John J. Klay, Lima, Parks-Klay Co., director and the association’s new vice-president 
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L.P.A.A. executive officers who have all been reelected to serve for the coming year: from left to right: Russell B. Brown. Washington. general 
counsel; N. T. Gilbert, Tulsa, treasurer; Harold B. Fell. Ardmore, Okla., executive vice-president: Frank Buttram, Oklahoma City. president: 


C. E. Buchner, Tulsa, 


executive manager 


Ickes Tells LP.A.A. of Redistribution Plan 


To Get Needed Materials for Wildcatting 


By NPN Staff Writer 
WICHITA—Petroleum Coordina- 
r Ickes pledged all help possible 

minimize the impact of war on 


il men, speaking to 700 diners at 


the final banquet of the 3-day an- 
nual convention of Independent Pe- 


troleum Assn. of America held here 


it the Hotel Broadview. He also in- 


luded a new plan to be ready in 


the very near future for a more 


equitable distribution of material for 


vildeatting 


Mr. Ickes, however, failed to come 


mit as strongly as anticipated for a 


rude oil price increase, and many 
P.A.A. members stated that they 


elt they had been let down. 


Immediately following the address 

Mr. Ickes, delivered over long 
istance telephone from Washing- 
m, Frank Buttram, I.P.A.A. presi- 
nt, said 


Buttram Disappointed 


‘Frankly, I'm disappointed. He 
passed the question of crude price 
crease, which is the crux of the 
hole matter. But I hope and be- 
ve we will vet see the day when 
will join up with us whole-heart- 


lly. We are getting less for crude 
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oil today than we got in 1937, and 
oil products now have a commodity 
rate of only 58 compared with rate 
of 99 for all other commodities. Oil 
is an irreplaceable commodity for, 
once taken from the ground, it is 
never put back.” 


After expressing regret at not be- 
ing able to attend the I.P.A.A. meet- 
ing personally, Mr. Ickes said, “I 
know that you understand as I talk 
to you this evening, I have a very 
heavy sense of the worries which be- 
set you in this anxious period . . 

I have pointed out previously that 
it has been the objective of the 
Office — of 
from its very beginning that no act 


Petroleum Coordinator 
of ours should change the competi- 
tive position of any individual or 
company, and have repeatedly voiced 
belief that oil ceuld best do its part 
in war if the industry were kept 
healthy and robust; but truth has 
compelled me to admit that while 
it is still our policy that no act of 
ours shall change anyone’s competi- 
tive position, it is no longer possible 
for us to prevent the bubonic 
plague-carrying rats of Germany and 
Japan from doing so Inad- 
vertently, the industry will have its 
casualties of war just as certainly as 


will the men who serve in combat.” 


Referring to price and wildcat- 


ting, he said that two weeks ago 
he had been called as a witness be 
fore the War Minerals Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate and had devoted 
considerable testimony to a plea for 
more exploration to reverse the 
alarming downward trend of new 
discoveries of oil, suggesting that 
among other things there might well 
be a review of price structure. 

“IT have no conviction on the sub- 
ject,” he said, “but have an open 
mind and think that we ought to 
take a look at the facts. I as- 
sured the committee that my office 
was prepared to collaborate with 
the Price Administrator in an analy- 
sis of this problem. 


OPC Wants to Encourage 
“The Office of Petroleum Coor- 


dinator,” he went on, “considers the 
encouragement of exploration to be 
so important that we are determined 
to do everything within our power 
to get you the materials you need; 
and get them for you in such a man- 
ner as to spare you, in so far as we 
can, the formalities and delay—red 
tape—which I know that you fre- 
quently find so irksome.” 

Of course, in getting the material, 
he explained, it may be necessary to 
deny some other branch of the oil 
industry, since there is only a cer- 


tain amount of material available, 


and it must go for the best possible 


uses—uses which will contribute 
most to winning a war that may last 


for vears 

“There just isn’t enough material 
to go around, even for the most es- 
sential uses,” he said, “and we sim- 
ply have to figure out ways of 
In fact, the 
War Production Board has already 


making the most of it 


taken the position that the oil indus- 
try should utilize just so far as pos- 
sible the inventories which it now 
has on hand before it can expect 
serious consideration of pleas for any 
substantial amounts of material. 
Studies Redistribution 

“With this situation in mind,” he 
continued, “OPC has been studying 
the possibilities that may lie in the 
redistribution of materials now held 
by oil operators, although as I speak 
nothing specific along this line has 
heen agreed upon. It seems per- 
fectly sound in principle that those 
operators with excess material 
should be willing to make them 
available, on reasonable basis, to 
those who are short.” 
to this, he 
said, is that operators who stocked 


Principal objection 
up against a possible rainy day do 
not want to lose the benefit of their 
foresightedness by being forced to 
share their stores with those who 
did not look ahead. 
said, the oil industry must be kept 


However, he 


operating regardless, and must get 
those materials from every available 
source. 

Reclaiming material and equip- 
ment which is either idle or can 
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be shifted to more important use has 
its possibilities, he suggested, and 
he expressed the hope that benefits 
flowing from such a program would 


be quite substantial. 


“Now, in talking about materials,” 
Mr. Ickes went on, 
to slight the other problems with 


“IT do not mean 


vhich you must cope; but when 
you get right down to fundamentals, 
ire not materials the heart of a 
good share olf those problems? If 
there were plenty of material for 
wildeatting, for drilling on proven 
reserves, for refining and trausport- 
ing, your business would run much 
more 


smoothly and __ satisfactorily, 


nd my job would be more enjoy- 


ible.” 


However, he warned, the hand- 


writing is on the wall. Prospects 
for material for next year are even 
more dismal than for the immediate 
future, he said, unless all signs fail. 
Even greater care will have to be 
taken in the selection of wells to 


be drilled, he added. 
Manpower Is Scarce 


Another problem just as acute as 
that of materials is the one of man- 


power, the Coordinator continued. 


“I know that there has been a 


progressively serious exodus _ of 
trained men from all branches of 
the industry, and that no branch has 
been hurt more than you producers,” 
he said. “I know as vou do, that 


you can’t train a driller in a few 


months, and that training men for 


seismic and geophysical work re 


quires years. 


He pointed out that OPC had 
tried to do something to help the 
industry solve the manpower situa- 
tion, and cited the issuance of 
Occupational 
the Selective Service System, which 
came as a result of conferences be- 
tween General Hershey’s staff and 
representatives of OP( 
letin sets up some 3 score cate 
gories in the oil industry, he ex- 
plained, which local draft boards 


may consider for deferment 


“Nevertheless,” Mr. I ke S added, 
“it will be nothing more than com- 
mon prudence for you to prepare 
yourselves against further and con- 
tinuing drain upon your manpower. 
We cannot have an army of 7,500,- 
000 men 
your industry and all others to get 


without drawing upon 


them. 


“All I can offer as comfort is my 


solemn promise that, subject al 
ways to the exigencies of war, the 
OPC will do everything that hard 
work and conscientious study, and 
an abundant patience can make 
possible in the way of minimizing 
the impact of war upon you. As I 
have pointed out, we know of your 
materials and manpower problems 
and are trying to do something 
about them 


“We know what the 


shortage has already done and what 


rubber 


the forthcoming program of nation- 
wide rationing of gasoline will do 


to your markets. We are cognizant 





From left to right: Gov. Payne B. Ratner of Kansas; and Greer W. Orton. 
Washington. OPC director of materials 
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of your increased labor cost, and of 
the mounting burden of taxation. 
All of these things are objects of our 
continuing concern, and you may 
be very certain that we shall never 
fail to act in any proper case when- 
ever it is possible for us to do so 
within the scope of our jurisdiction 
and in view of a strained war 


economy. 


Recognizes ‘Independent’ 


“Especially do I want you to 
“that I 
realize the importance of the inde- 


know,” he continued, 
pendent producer, both in peace 
and in war. The very term ‘inde- 
pendent’ seems somehow symboli 
of the American birthright of free 
opportunity. In saying that, I find 
no criticism of the so-called major 
companies which, with only an 


occasional exception, have given 
devoted and patriotic service to our 
war program, and have shown the 
finest kind of co-operation, even to 


their financial disadvantage 


“And yet,” he said, “I suspe: 
that I shall always feel a warm a! 
fection for the little fellow and 
sympathetic interest in his prot 
lems . . . without them, somethin 
would go out of the bone and fibr 
of America. If we have needed yo 
before, if we shall need you t 
morrow, we need you particular! 
today. Upon you we must depen 
tor the lion’s share of wildcatting 


look for th 


squeezing of the last possible dro, 


To you we must 


of oil from our older wells throug 
secondary recovery, now mor 
essential than ever before. 

“For my part,” Mr. Ickes con 
cluded, “I pledge you that your in 
terests will always be _protecte: 
scrupulously. You and we, your in 
dustry and your government, ar 
facing troublesome but adventur 
ous days together. No one can say 
how far we shall succeed, but let 
it never be said that we have not 
tried with everything that all of u 


can give 





Preliminary Program Set Up 
For A.P.I. Meet November 9 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK 


American Petroleum 


Members of | the 
Institute are 
scheduled to hear Petroleum Co 
ordinator Ickes, Deputy Coordina- 
tor Davies, ODT Director Eastman 
and P.I.W.C. Chairman Boyd, who 
is also A.P.I. president, at the 23rd 


annual meeting at the Palmer 


House, Chicago, Nov. 9-12. 
Following is the preliminary pro- 


gram for the meeting: 


Mon., Nov. 9, 8:00 PM 


PROTECTION OF PETROLEUM 
FACILITIES 


Wartime Facility Security: (Sponsored by 
the Committee on Protection of Petroleum 
Facilities of the Petroleum Industry War 
Council). Presiding: W. S. Farish, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.), New York 


The Army’s Internal-Security Program 
Colonel H. G. Reynolds, Provost Marshal 
General's Office, Washington, D. C 


The OCD Facility Security Program 
Philip Bastedo, Deputy Director, Office of 


Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C 


The Coast Guard’s Program on Port Se- 
curity—Rear Admiral Stanley V. Parker, 
U.S. Coast Guard, New York, N. Y 


Industry’s Responsibility in Facility Se- 
curity—Bruce K. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Coordinator, Office of Petroleum Coordi- 
nator for War, Washington, D. C. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION 


Wartime Transportation: (Sponsored by 
the Central Committee on Automotive 
Transportation). Presiding: Leo Huff, The 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago 


NaTIoONAL 


Wartime Regulation of Petroleum Car 
riers—S. F. Niness, Office of Defense 
lransportation, Washington, D. C 


Wartime Automotive Maintenance—R. 5S 
Williams, Office of Defense Transporta 
tion, Chicago 


Wartime Problems of Petroleum Carriers 
J. F. Winchester, Standard Oil Co 
N. J.), New York 


Tues. Nov. 10, 2:00 PM 
DIVISION OF REFINING 


Research: A Four-Year Summary of Hy- 
drocarbon Research—C. E. Boord, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Physical Properties of Hydrocarbons in the 
Gasoline Boiling Range—C. E. Boord, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Method for Analyzing the Gasoline Frac- 
tion of Petroleum, with Preliminary Re- 
sults on East Texas and Oklahoma Crudes 

F. D. Rossini, B. J. Mair, A. F. For 
ziati, A. R. Glasgow, Jr., and C. B. Wil 
lingham, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 


Synthesis and Properties of Hydrocarbons 
of High Molecular Weight—II.—R. W 
Schiessler, J. N. Cosby, D. G. Clarke 
C. H. Herr, C. S. Rowland, and W. S 
Sloatman, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 


Drilling and Production Practice: (Spon 
sored by the Central Committee on Drill 
ing and Production Practice). Presiding 
Paul D. Torrey, Consulting Engineer, 
Houston. 


A Review of Recent Advances in Drilling- 
Mud Control—Preston E. Chaney, Sun 
Oil Co., Beaumont, Tex. 


A National Survey of Dual-Well Comple- 
tions—W. A. Alexander, Shell Oil Co., 


Inc., Houston 


Prediction of the Shrinkage of Crude Oils 
D. L. Katz, Associate Professor of Chem- 
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al Engineering, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


Hydration-Pressure Relationships in Clays 
and Heaving Shales—H. H. Power, Pro- 
fessor of Petroleum Engineering; Bar- 
naby L. Towle, Shell Research Fellow; 
Joseph B. Plaza, Graduate Student—The 
niversity of Texas, Austin. 


Wed., Nov. 11, 9:30 AM 
DIVISION OF REFINING 
Refining Problems and Processes: 


Corrosion Protection of Storage Tanks— 
F. L. Newcomb, Standard Oil Develop- 


vent Co Elizabeth, N. J.; C. F. Kelly, 
Humble Oil and Refining Co., Baytown, 
Tex.; and E. S. Dixon, The Texas Co., 
Port Arthur Tex 


The Thermofor Catalytic Cracking Proc- 
ess r. P. Simpson, L. P. Evans, C. V. 
Hornberg, and J. W. Payne, Socony-Vacu- 
um Oil Co., Inc., Paulsboro, N. J. 


Critical Analysis of Sweetening Processes 
and Mercaptan Removal—John Happel, 
S. P. Cauley, and H. S. Kelly, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 


Pipe-Line Transportation Problems: Pre- 
siding: (¢ H. Kountz, Sinclair Refining 
Co., Pipe-Line Department, Independence, 
Kans 


Address: Major J. R. Parten, Director of 
[Transportation Division, Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator for War, Washington, 
D. ¢ 


An Analysis of Certain Circuits in Cath- 
odic Protection—Gordon N. Scott, Pipe- 
Line Technologist, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Volumeter Practice in the Petroleum In- 
dustry—E. E. Ambrosius, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans., and E. W. Ja- 
obson, Gulf Research and Development 
Ce Pittsburgh, Pa 


Wed., Nov. 11, 10:00 AM 
DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 


Conservation and Allocation Practices: 
Presiding: F. E. Heath, Sun Oil Co., Dal- 


las Tex 


Present Allocation Practices in the Vari- 
ous States—D. R. McKeithan, Phillips Pe- 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


troleum Co., 


Coordination of Conservation Practices in 
Various States—E. G. Dahlgren, Secre- 
tary, Research and Coordinating Commit- 
tee, Interstate Oil Compact Commission, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Wed., Nov. 11, 2:30 PM 
General Session: 


Report of Board of Councillors and Elec- 
tion of Directors 


Address: William R. Boyd, Jr., President, 
American Petroleum Institute; Chairman, 
Petroleum Industry War Council: 


Address: Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, Petroleum Coordinator for 
War, W ashington, D. C 


Wed., Nov. 11, 8:00 PM 
General Session: 


Address—Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, Washington, D. C. 


Address—-Speaker to be announced 


Thurs., Nov. 12, 9:00 AM 
DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 


Drilling and Production Problems— 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War: 
Presiding: John R. Suman, Humble Oil 
and Refining Co., Houston, Tex. 


Address: E. DeGolyer, Assistant Deputy 
Coordinator, Office of Petroleum Coordi- 
nator for War, Washington, D. C. 
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Address: D. R. Knowlton, Director of 
Production, Office of Petroleum Coordi- 
nator for War, Washington, D. C. 


Address: E. Holley Poe, Director of 
Natural-Gas and Natural-Gasoline Division, 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War, 
Washington, D. C. 


Address: William B. Heroy, Director of 
Reserves Division, Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator for War, Washington, D. C. 


Address: Greer W. Orton, Director of 
Materials, Office of Petroleum Coordina- 
tor for War, Washington, D. C 


Report of Division’s Nominating Com- 
mittee—H. S. Moss, H. S. Moss Petroleum 
Co., Dallas, Tex., Chairman. 


Election of Twenty Members of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Division of Pro- 
duction. 


Thurs., Nov. 12, 9:30 AM 
DIVISION OF REFINING 
Refining in Wartime: 
Looking Ahead at Refining—Bruce K. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Coordinator, 


Office of Petroleum Coordinator for 
War, Washington, D. C 


Paper—Speaker to be announced 
Refinery Construction in Wartime—Max 
B. Miller, Chief, Equipment Procurement 
Section, Refining Division, Office of Pe- 
troleum Coordinator for War, Washington, 
Pm <. 


Refinery Conversion for War—T. G. 
Delbridge, Chairman, Technical Advisory 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Syn- 
thetic Rubber of the Petroleum Industry 
War Council; The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Report of Division’s Nominating Com- 
mittee—L. L. Davis, Continental Oil Co., 
Ponca City, Okla., Chairman. 


Election of Twenty Members of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Division of Re- 
fining. 

Thurs., Nov. 12, 10:00 AM 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Executive Committee of Board of Di- 

rectors. 
Thurs., Nov. 12, 2:00 PM 
General Session: 


Address: Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petro- 
leum Coordinator for War, Washington, 
aS C. 


Presentation of, and brief remarks by, 
members of the staff of the Office of 


Petroleum Coordinator: Robert E. Allen, 


Bruce K. Brown, E. DeGolyer, J. How- 
ard Marshall, J. Elmer Thomas, John W 
Frey, D. R. Knowlton, E. Holley Poe, 
J. R. Parten, Robert T. Collier, Robert 
L. Minckler, Greer W. Orton, James 7 
Duce, William B. Heroy, Edward B 
Swanson, Gordon M. Sessions, William D 
Mason 


Texas U. To Play Host 
To A.L.M.E. Meeting 
Special to NPN 

AUSTIN—Big names in geology, 
petroleum engineering and _petro- 
Yeum chemistry circles will be on 
hand here Oct. 29-31 when the Uni- 
versity of Texas petroleum engineer- 
ing department plays host to the 
Petroleum Division, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

Chief speakers will be H. K. Liv- 
ingston, duPont research chemist; 
Dr. Morris Muskat, head of physics 
division of Gulf Research and De- 
velopment Co.; E. L. DeGolyer, as- 
sistant deputy petroleum coordina- 
tor; D. L. Kanz, University of Mich- 
igan; Eldon A. Means, Wichita; and 
P. V. D. 
Minerals and Chemicals Co. 


Manning, International 

The meeting will also use the oc- 
casion to dedicate the university's 
new $200,000 petroleum engineer- 


ing building 





Frey Talks at West 


CHARLESTON—Fifth annual convention of West 
Virginia Petroleum Assn., meeting in one-day session 
in Charleston, reelected officers to serve for 1943 as 
John W. Wright, Charleston, Elk Refining 


follows: 


Co., president; I. F. 


Oil Co., vice-president; and F. C. Farley, Charleston, 


secretary. 


Dr. John W. Frey, special assistant to Petroleum 


Coordinator Ickes, addressed the 


closer cooperation among industry members. 
marketers they might “drop their fear of anti-trust 


proceedings” to achieve unity. 


Charles H. Abbott, field liaison section, OPA fuel 


rationing division, explained the 


Pierce, Roanoke, Va., American 


meeting, urging 


present program 


Virginia Petroleum Association Meeting 


Special to NPN 


is spending 


tionwide gasoline rationing is the 


University, told 
$22 000,000 


for gasoline and fuel oil rationing, declaring that na- 


“only means of 


keeping automobiles on the highway until the rub- 
ber shortage can somehow be remedied. 
Dr. Charles E. Lawall, president of West Virginia 


the meeting that the oil industry 


annually and employing 


about 5000 scientists to carry on reasearch, yet it is 


He told 


“only scratching the surface”. 

Other speakers were: D. Boone Dawson, mayor 
of Charleston; Ernest L. Bailey, W. 
commissioner; and Chester H. Gray, National High- 


Va. state road 


way Users Conference Director. 


tertainment. 


The meeting was followed by a banquet and en- 





At the West Virginia Petroleum Assn. convention in Charleston: from left to right: Dr. John W. Frey. special 

assistant to Petroleum Coordinator Ickes; Charles H. Abbott. field liaison section, OPA fuel rationing 

division; John W. Wright. Charleston, Elk Refining Co., association president: I. F. Pierce. Roanoke, Va., 
American Oil Co., association vice-president 
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The Old and The New in 


FIELD “KITCHENS” for 
FIGHTING MACHINES 


An army still travels on its stomach. But, modern mechanized Arinies also 
require heavy rations of gasoline and oil. War planes, armored tanks, cars, 
jeeps, trucks—all fighting machines must be refueled at the very front of 
the battle line. In World War 1, Butler was the No. 1 supplier of truck 
tank refueling units. Now, both Butler truck and trailer tank refueling 
units move by the trainload to supply the fighting machines of mechanized 
Armies around the globe. Today they even refuel modern fighting ships 
at seaboard. . 





Butler Twin-Tank construction gives . 
you the only transport with I-beam inte- 
gral frame deeper than the tank body 
and a 20 to 1 factor of safety. 


Two-Step Springing gives Butler Twin- 
Tank Safety Transport a soft, floating 
ride when traveling empty—frees it of 
road shocks, lengthens its life. 


For prompt handling address all inquiries to: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1241 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 


SALES OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MINNEAPOLIS, WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
ATLANTA, SHREVEPORT and HOUSTON. REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Butler TWIN-TANK Transports 


Ready For Delivery—on your certificate of transfer 





On hand, awaiting delivery on your certificate of transfer i Wt . 
(P. D. 321 Forms), is a good stock of Butler Twin-Tank 


. ONT OF GIR WAR 


Safety Transports. Today, when every unit of transport PRODUCTION 
equipment is under terrific strain, you can ill-afford ‘‘down- WILL COME 
time’’. Butler Twin-Tank Safety Transports, riding on Two- EVEN anias 
Step Springing, are famed for bringing to users virtual free- BITLER PRODI 


dom from repairs and the consequent loss of time on the 


road. We suggest that you write or wire today. 


Wu FOR PEACE 
Fir FERC 
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Specific Prices 
For Distillates 
Set in Michigan 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — OPA has es- 
tablished temporary ceiling prices for 
kerosine and other distillates in 
Michigan designed to equalize prices 
between Michigan and non-Michigan 
refiners and terminal operators. 

The prices apply to 47-49 gravity 
w. w.; p. w. distillate; No. 3 gas oil, 
straw; and U.G.I. gas oil. 

Three sets of prices were estab- 
lished. One applies to sales within 
1 35-mile radius of the Michigan 
refinery or terminal. The second 
ipplies to sales beyond the 35-mile 
radius. The third is designed to 
bring prices on shipments from out- 
side the state into conformity with 


the Michigan prices, OPA said. 
Effective Oct. 28 


The prices were set in Amend- 
ment 35 to Price Schedule 88, ef- 
fective Oct. 28 and expiring Jan. 1, 
1943, unless revoked sooner. Amend- 
ment was issued Oct. 22. 

The ceilings on prices within the 
35-mile radius are fixed at the level 
set by previous provisions of Sched- 
ule 88, OPA said, while shipments 
beyond the 35-mile radius are about 
5e per gal. below ceilings for local 
shipments, conforming to the prac- 
tice during the base period of Oc- 
tober, 1941. 

A new market opened up for 
Michigan refiners when the eastern 
oil shortage appeared, OPA added, 
ind Schedule 88 was amended “be- 
cause of the difficulty and confusion 
which have arisen in determining 
maximum prices for shipments from 
Michigan to the Eastern seaboard.” 


The amendment follows: 


Text of Amendment 


Part 1340—Fuel 


(Amendment 35 to RPS 88°) 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products 
A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment has been issued simultaneously here- 


* Copies may be obtained from the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 

17 F.R. 1107, 1871, 1798, 1799, 1836, 
2132, 2304, 2352, 2634, 2945, 3116, 
3482, 3524, 3576, 3895, 3963, 4483, 
4653, 4854, 4857, 5481, 5867, 5868, 
6057, 6167, 6471, 6680, 7242, 7838. 
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with and has been filed with the Division 
of the Federal Register.® 


Two new subdivisions (v) and (vi) are 
added to § 1340.159 (c) (8) as set forth 
below: 


§ 1340.159 Appendix A: Maximum 
prices for petroleum and petroleum prod- 
mS SC 


(c) Specific prices. ° ° ° 


(3) Distillate fuel oils. ° ° *® 

(v) State of Michigan, Notwithstanding 
the provisions of § 1340.159 (b) above, 
maximum prices f o. b. refineries and 
terminals in the areas specified below for 
the grades of fuel oil described in this 
subdivision shall be as follows: 


Table 1I.—Location 
Refineries and terminals in State of 
Michigan. 
Destination 
City where the refinery or terminal is 
located and within a radius of 35 miles 


of that city. 
Price in cents 


Product: per gallon 
47-49 gravity w.w. 6.00 
P. W. Distillate 5.50 
No. 3 gas oil, straw 5.00 
U. G.I. gas oil 4.50 


Table I1.—Location 


Refineries and terminals in State of 
Michigan. 


Destination 


Points more than 35 miles from the 
city where the refinery or terminal is lo- 
cated. 


Price in cents 


Product: per gallon 
47-49 gravity w.w. 5.50 
P. W.. Distillate 5.00 
No. 3 gas oil, Straw 4.50 
U. G.I. gas oil 4.50 


(vi) Shipments into Michigan. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of § 1340.159 (b) 
above, where the petroleum products 
listed in the preceding subdivision are 
shipped from a refinery or terminal lo- 
cated outside the State of Michigan to a 
destination within that state, the maxi- 
mum price of such refiner or terminal 
operator at a given destination point shall 
be the maximum f. o. b. price of the 
Michigan refinery or terminal nearest the 
destination, plus rail freight from such 
Michigan refinery or terminal to such 
destination point. Where the sale is 
made f. o. b. a refinery or terminal out- 
side the State of Michigan, the f. o. b. 
price shall be such that the laid-down 
cost to the buyer at a given destination 
point in the State of Michigan shall not 
exceed the delivered price as computed 
under the preceding sentence. 


§ 1340.158a Effective dates of amend- 
nots. © * 

(ii) Amendment No. 35 (§ 1340.159 
(c) (3) (v), (vi) to Revised Price Schedule 
No. 88) shall become effective October 28, 
1942, and shall unless earlier revoked or 
replaced, expire on January 1, 1943. 


(Pub. Laws 421 and 729, 77th Cong., 
E.O. 9250, 7 F.R. 7871) 
22d day of October 1942. 


Leon Henderson, 
Administrator. 


Issued this 
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Correlation of ‘Lube’ Tests 
Discussed at S.A.E. Meeting 


NPN News Bureau 

TULSA — Cooperative laboratory 
studies of the correlation of bench 
tests on crankcase oils with full 
scale engine tests were reported to 
the National Fuels and Lubricants 
meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, Oct. 22-23, at Tulsa, 
by C. W. Georgie, technical director, 
Quaker State Oil 
Oil City, Pa. 


man of a subcommittee on this sub- 


Refining Corp., 


Mr. Georgie is chair- 


ject of the general Cooperative Lu- 
bricants Committee originally set up 
by the S. A. E. and now part of the 
work of the Cooperative Research 
Council. 

The purpose of the studies is to 
determine the extent to which cer- 
tain of the bench tests on motor 
oils can be used to indicate some 
of the characteristics of the oils in 
service, as brought out in full scale 
laboratory engine tests or actual per- 
formance tests. The branch tests 
include in this work were the Under- 
wood test for corrosion and the use 
of the Lauson single-cylinder engine. 
The former determines the corro- 
sion and oxidation characteristics of 
a lubricant by the loss in weight and 
condition of the samples of copper, 
lead or other bearing metal suspend- 
ed in an oil bath under controlled 
conditions. The latter is a single- 
cylinder, liquid-cooled, 2.5 horse- 
power engine used in many labora- 
tories, generally in tests preliminary 
to laboratory full scale engine tests. 

In the cooperative research work, 
6 reference oils representing a good 
cross section of the various types 
and varieties of motor oils on the 
market were tested in 20 laborator- 
ies. The oils ranged from moder- 
ately low to high viscosity index and 
included both oils containing no ad- 
ditives and those containing both 
inhibitor and detergent addition 
The results of the tests 
which were reported by Mr. Georgie 
can be summarized as follows: 


agents. 


Summary of Results 


1—Good agreement between the 
participating laboratories in results 
on the Underwood tests, with indi- 
cations that uniform test conditions 


TIONAL 


and procedure could be set up whic 
would provide a satisfactory degre 
of reproducibility. 

2—A satisfactory correlation b: 
tween the Underwood apparatu 
when run under certain test condi 
tions, and the 36-hour Chevrol 
full scale engine test which has bee 
proposed as standard for the dete: 
mination of oxidation characteris 
tics of heavy duty motor oils. “Th 
Underwood apparatus is indicated 
to be a very useful sorting device ti 
differentiate the stability and corro- 
sion properties of poor, mediocr 
and good oils, particularly as related 
to research and development on 
improved oils and additive com 
pounds,” the report stated. 

3—The Lauson engine was found 
to be a “remarkably versatile oil 
testing device and with proper selec- 
tion of operating conditions can ap 
parently be made to rate oils as to 
their stability, bearing corrosion, de- 
tergency and ring sticking properties 
in line with full scale engine tests.” 
Lauson engine data cannot be used 
alone to predict service performance, 
it was brought out. 


Council Duties Discussed 


The activities of the Cooperative 
Research Council, newly formed to 
direct cooperative research in devel- 
oping the best combinations of fuels, 
lubricants and equipment powered 
by internal combustion engines, were 
discussed briefly before the meet- 
ing by C. B. Veal, secretary. The 
council is governed by 6 representa- 
tives each of the American Petro- 
leum Institute and Society of Auto 
motive Engineers. 

In a paper on “Use of Petroleum 
Products in Aircraft,” Frank D 
Klein, Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey, reviewed conditions which pe- 
troleum products must meet in air- 
craft use. Two troubles encount- 
ered result from the evolution of 
considerable amounts of dissolved 
air from petroleum liquids due to 
lessenéd atmospheric pressure at 
high altitudes, and the great range 
in atmospheric temperatures en- 
countered, which may vary from 
120°F. at ground level to as mush 
as 120°F. below zero in stratosphere 
or sub-stratosphere operation. 


Some parts of the aircraft must 
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be lubricated for operation at low 
temperatures, because their opera- 
tion is largely intermittent and not 
itfected by transmitted engine heat, 
ie said. Others must be lubricated 
to withstand temperatures as high as 
500° F., as, for example, aircraft 


vheel bearings under severe brak- 


ig conditions while some engine 
parts must be lubricated to operate 
it both ends of the temperature 


range 


Still Working on Greases 


Mr. Klein said that, while the 
Army is trying to develop an all- 
purpose grease for aircraft, present 
practice calls for two grades—one 
possessing low temperature charac- 
teristics and the other high tempera- 
ture characteristics. “Specifications 
for the low temperature grease are 
ivailable, but those for high tem- 
perature greases are still being 
worked out. Still other greases 
required, Mr. Klein said, include 
extreme pressure greases for low- 
temperature operation, special lubri- 
cants for Prestone pumps in liquid 
cooled engines and inertia starters, 
various types of thread lubricants 
and greases and oils having rust 
preventive characteristics. 

Mr. Klein said the Army had 
found it was impossible to crank an 
iirplane engine sufficiently to start 
it when using the normally required 
il in extremely cold climates and 
that it was using the oil dilution 
system. Here the oil is diluted with 
as much as 25% aviation gasoline 
before shutting down the engine. 
his volatile material is totally evap- 
rated after 20 minutes of subse- 
juent operation and more than 90% 
is eliminated in the first 10 minutes’ 
operation of the plane, he said. “It’s 
a question of doing it this way and 
using the engine or not doing it and 
not using the engine,” he said. 


Re-fining Unit Described 


Gilbert K. Brower, materials engi- 
neer, American Airlines, Inc., de- 
scribed a “re-refining unit” this 
ompany is using which it was said 
would bring used oil back to sub- 
stantially new oil characteristics. 
The used oil is mixed with an ac- 
tivated earth, which is then heated 
with steam under vacuum condi- 
tions sufficiently long to remove 
lilution, moisture and other con- 
taminants, then cooled and filtered. 
{ material saving in new oil pur- 
hases was accomplished he said. 


Other Papers Presented 
Other technical papers presented 
at the two-day session included: 
Aircraft Oil 
Servicing Equipment for the War 
Effort”, by Charles W. McAllister, 
iviation lubrication engineer, Sin- 


“Requirements — of 
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clair Refining Co. This paper pre- 
sented a design of an oil tank truck 
for fast servicing. 

“Gasoline Engine Exhaust Odors”, 
by J. J. Mikita, Harry Levin and 
H. KR. Kichline, of the Texas Co. 
From the nature of the causes of 
exhaust odor of buses, it was con- 
cluded that no simple engine ad- 
justment will completely eliminate 
such odors; that mechanical devices 
that cut off the fuel or ignition dur- 
ing deceleration should be helpful. 

“Bearings and Bearing Corrosion”, 
by Leonard Raymond, automotive 
laboratory, Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. Until the field of bearing 
corrosion is further investigated, this 


paper brought out, it should be the 
aim of engine manufacturers to de- 
crease the burden on oil and _ bear- 
ings by improved design and mate- 
rials, and of the oil refiner to pro- 
duce lubricants more resistant to 
severe operating conditions. 

“New Methods for the Evalua- 
tion and Recording of Piston Skirt 
Deposits,” by H. R. Luck, T. A. 
Rogers, and A. G. Gattaneo, Shell 
Development Co. A piston photo- 
graphing machine was developed by 
these investigators which gives an 
image of the entire piston surface 
with distortion eliminated and _ pro- 
vides uniform conditions for piston 
lighting and exposure 





Army to Push Safety Drive 
In Refineries, Wilder Says 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—The War 


ment has ordered a campaign to 


Depart- 


expand and intensify safety meas- 
ures in plants producing war mate- 
rials, which will include refineries 
and large oil storage depots, Major 
Frank E. Wilder of the Provost 
Marshall General’s Office told the 
meeting of the Petroleum Section of 
the National Safety Council Oct. 27, 
in Chicago. Major Wilder is con- 
nected with the Internal Security 
Division of the Services of Supply of 
the War Department, which is in 
charge of the accident prevention 
program in the intensified safety 
campaign. He was formerly in 
charge of plant protection for So- 
cony-Vacuum. 

The enforcement of the campaign, 
he said, would be in the hands of 
the commanding generals of the 
army’s 9 Service Commands (former- 
ly Corps Areas). “Experienced safe- 
ty engineers are being assigned to 
each Service Command headquar- 
“They 


will work closely with city and 


ters,” said Major Wilder. 


state agencies and with local safety 
councils. They will train and assist 
army plant inspectors who will work 
in the field. The setup will be such 
that field assistance can readily be 
supplied to any oil plant or facility.” 


Provides for Inspection 


The plant safety campaign in- 
cludes the promulgation of the 
soundest policies in the plants, and 
the use of a uniform system of in- 
spectors to discover, eliminate and 
control the hazards that cause loss 
of time for workers. The Services 
of Supply, said the speaker, would 
also promote an educational pro- 
gram to reduce the accidents that 
result from ignorance, negligence or 


disregard of safe practices by either 
management or employers. 

“In order to utilize all resources 
in combatting accidents and to unify 
the efforts of all agencies, a Serv- 
ices of Supply Advisory Safety Com- 
mittee has been set up”, said Major 
Wilder,” composed of outstanding 
It will 
determine policies and assist on pro- 


accident prevention leaders. 
cedure. Similar advisory commit- 
tees will be formed in the Service 
Commands to enlist the cooperation 
and advice of local safety leaders in 
carrying out the program.” 


Lauds Accident Prevention 


Accident prevention work is 
doubly important to the oil com- 
panies now, it was said, because of 
the stepping up of production, in- 
troduction of new workers and pos- 
sibility of subversively-induced ac- 
cidents. “The subversive agent or 
saboteur in this war is markedly 
more subtle than his predecessor in 
World War I”, said Major Wilder. 
“The advantage of this subtlety to 
our enemies is obvious. If sabotage 
can be made to appear as a normal 
industrial accident, the saboteur re- 
mains unsuspected and therefore un- 
hampered to continue his traitorous 
work. 

“There is need for investigating 
accident with more than 
usual thoroughness and such inves- 


every 


tigations should be conducted in a 
manner that is definitely skeptical 
of any apparent evidence that the 
accident was of the “normal” peace- 
time variety. 

“The stepping up of production 
and the introduction of an unusual 
number of new workers into indus- 
try have created a new accident 
hazard. While these factors are not 
as acute in the oil industry as in 
many industries, it would be de- 


cidedly unsound for the oil industry 
to be complacent in this respect. 
New plants are being built, produc- 
tion in many cases has been in- 
creased, and the draft is unquestion- 
ably increasing the labor turnover.” 

In addition to workers’ protection 
from accidents, fire prevention 
should be an important part of any 
oil company’s anti-sabotage — pro- 
gram, Major Wilder told the oil com 
pany safety men. Here also is a 
fertile field for the exercise of the 
saboteur’s subtlety, he said, and, 
as in the case of accidents, all fires 
should be thoroughly and critically 
investigated to be sure they have not 
“With modern 


incendaries and the modernization 


been purposely set. 


of the last war’s incendiary instru- 
ments, the saboteur has many tools 
at his disposal and a fertile field in 
which to work, unless we are alert 
and take all proper precautions,” he 
said, 


Care for Fire Fighting Equipment 


“Not only in the starting of fires is 
the saboteur likely to be active, but 
also in sabotaging the fire fighting 
equipment itself. Even in peace- 
time, frequent inspections of | fire 
fighting equipment were essential. 
Obviously in wartime such: inspec- 
tions are of greatly increased im 
portance. 

“Under 


spections alone are not enough. In- 


today’s conditions, — in- 


sofar as possible, fire equipment 
should be so sealed that, if it is 
tampered with, the tampering will 
be evident even to a casual ob- 
server. 

“Another war problem is to han- 
dling of incendiaries. We may ot 
may not have to combat incendiaries 
dropped in air raids; but certainly 
we must be prepared to combat a 
very real threat from incendiaries 
used by saboteurs. This means that 
preparations must be made to con- 
trol fires which might break out in 
several plants at once or in many 
parts of any given plant.” 


What Others Have Done 


As illustrations of how some oil 
companies were taking steps for 
additional fire protection, Major 
Wilder said that in one district the 
companies had arranged for a cen- 
tral reserve of foam for foam ex- 
tinguisher systems for tanks, which 
could be drawn upon by one or all 
companies in case of need. In an- 
other area, interconnections of foam 
lines between terminals have been 
arranged. In another instance, oil 
companies have catalogued _ their 
fire fighting equipment. Each com- 
pany has a copy of this catalog and 
so knows where additional equip- 
ment can be secured if the need 
arises. 
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M-68-5 Amended 
To Clarify Terms 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Requests 
oil operators for clearer definition of 


from 


some terms used in Supplementary 
Order M-68-5, which permits closer 
well spacing in Hlinois and parts of 
Indiana and Kentucky than is gen- 
erally allowed by Order M-68, re- 
sulted in issuance by WPB on Oct. 
23 of an amendment to the order as 
recommended by OPC. 

The amendment, effective on date 
of issuance, expiring Jan. 1, 1943, 
defines permissible spacing patterns 
tor wells in the affected areas and in- 
cludes conditions under which wells 
may be drilled to sand formations at 
depths not more than 2500 ft. and 
at depths greater than 2500 ft. 

Principally, the amendment makes 
uniform the patterns for well spac- 
ing in these areas: 

1—The entire state of Illinois; 

2—Clay, Daviess, Dubois, Gibson, 
Greene, Knox, Martin, Perry, Pike, 
Sullivan, 
haugh, Vigo, and Warrick counties 
in Indiana; and 


Posey, Spencer, Vander 


Butler, Chris- 
Grayson, Hancock, 
Henderson, Hopkins, Ohio, Logan, 
McLean, Muhlenberg, Todd, Union, 
ind Webster counties in Kentucky. 


3—Breckinridge, 


tian, Daviess, 


OPA Sets Pricing Method 
For Test Apparatus 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Procedure by 
which Halliburton Oil Well Cement- 
ing Co., Duncan, Okla., shall deter- 
mine maximum prices for its com- 
plex coordination test apparatus on 
and after Oct. 20, was established 
Oct. 20 by OPA in order 103 under 
section 1499.3 (b) of General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 

Maximum price is to be deter- 
mined by computations based on la- 
bor and materials costs and other 
factors, according to the order. 


NPN News Eureau 
WASHINGTON—Stocks of U. S. 
and foreign crude totaled 238,118,- 
000 bbls. at close of week ended 
Oct. 17, dropping 1,047,000 from 
the revised total of the preceding 
week, Bureau of Mines reports. 
Large drops were reported in 
Texas and Oklahoma, down 470,000 
bbls. and 423,000 bbls., respective- 
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ly. “Other Appalachian” grade was 
off 106,000 bbls., while Illinois-In- 
diana dropped 118,000 bbls. Largest 
increases were reported in Kansas, 
up 215,000 bbls., and Louisiana, up 
100,000. bbls. 


were relatively slight. 


Other area changes 


Arkansas Asks Exception 
From M-68 Order 
Special to NPN 
EL DORADO — The state’ of 
through the Oil 
Commission, has _ pre- 
pared, in OPC 
Form PD-214b, an application for 


Arkansas, acting 
and Gas 
accordance with 
an exception under Conservation 
Order M-68, as amended, for the 
development of the Texarkana gas 
Miller County 
upon the basis of one well to each 


condensate pool in 


160 surface acres in lieu of one 
well to each 640 surface acres 





OPC Certifies 34,800 b/d Less Output 
For Oil Producing States in November 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON 


rates certified to the oil produc ing 


Production 


states by OPC for November were 
34.800 b/d below October certifica 
tions, according to figures released 
by Petroleum Coordinator Ickes on 
Oct, Zi. 

OPC recommended a_ production 
of 4,031,400 b/d for all petroleum 
liquids during the month. 

The November recommendation 
was substantially the same as for 
October, except for the 5 southwest- 
ern states where production of 32,- 
800 b/d less was certified. Deputy 
Petroleum Coordinator Davies, ex- 


plaining this reduction, said weather 





Texas to Discuss Allowable Transfer 
Of Wells Making Too Much Salt Water 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN — Another hearing by 
the Texas Railroad Commission has 
been scheduled here for Oct. 29 on 
the proposal for transferring the 
allowables of wells making a high 
percentage of salt water. 

The suggestion, designed to help 
oil producers who are facing a labor 
shortage, and at the same -time to 
prevent a needless pressure decline 
in the East Texas field, was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion at 
the statewide hearing Oct. 19. The 
called for 


more testimony in a special hearing. 


commission, however, 


The plan was submitted to the 
commission by Joe Zeppa, East 
Texas independent, who is also one 
of the founders of the new salt- 
water disposal project just getting 
Under it, the 
a well making 


under way there. 


operators of a high 
percentage of salt water would be 
allowed to transfer this allowabl 


to better-ratio wells. 


Mr. Zeppa testified that it re 


quires as much pressure to raise 
salt water as it does oil, and that 
if the salt water production can be 
materially reduced, there will be no 
waste of pressure. It is estimated 
that the field produces something 
like 300,000 b/d of water, which 
has to be reinjected or otherwise dis- 
posed of so as not to create a pol- 
lution problem. 


In answer to a question by Com 
missioner Olin Culberson, who op- 
poses the plan, Mr. Zeppa said the 
transferring of allowables could be 
ordered as a temporary measure 
until the salt water reinjection com- 
pany is able to cope with the situa- 
tion, which would probably be late 


in 1943. 


One of the major stumbling blocks 
to the plan is the rights of the royal- 
ty owners, especially where the al- 
lowable of a well on one lease is 
transferred to a well on another 
lease where there is a separate set 
of royalty owners. This will prob- 
ably be one of the problems which 
will be 


taken up at the special 


hearing. 


The commission has taken no ac- 
tion on two other labor and mate- 
rial saving proposals discussed at 
the Oct. 19 hearing, which found a 
split commission. One plan would 
be to base allowable production on 
a per lease basis, rather than per 
well. The other would allow an 
operator to transfer the allowable of 
a well on which he is unable to get 
pumping equipment to one that is 
equipped. 


Chairman Ernest Thompson ap- 
proves both measures, but Commis- 
sioner Culberson is vigorously op- 


posed. Commissioner Beauford Jes- 
ter has kept quiet. 


NATIONAL 


conditions, diversion of some tan} 


cars to other services, unusuallh 
heavy traffic on the railroads an¢ 
other factors have prevented main 
tenance of record-breaking tank ca 


hauls from the southwest area. 


Depends on Rail Hauls 


“Consequently,” he said, “it wil 
be impossible at present to count 
upon moving as much oil out of the 
Southwest as heretofore. While the 
temporary reduction in the number 
and speed of tank car trains con 
tinues, production in the Southwest 
must be curtailed.” 

Further explaining the reasons for 
November production 
rates which it recommended, OPC 
said the slight reduction in District 


changes in 


1 and District 2 was certified “he- 
cause of the naturally declining pro- 
ductivity in these areas.” 

Kansas’ rate was increased “to off 
set partially the continuing loss of 
ability to produce in the Mid-West,” 
OPC said. 

Following are November certifica- 
tions compared with October certifi 
cations, as released by OPC: 


Recommended 
Production Rates 


(Barrels per day) 
November October 


1942 1942 
Tota! Total 
District Petroleum Petroleum 
and State Liquids Liquids 
District 1 
New York 15,100 15, 400 
Pennsylvania . 50,500 50,800 
West Virginia 15,600 16,000 
Total 81,200 82,200 
District 2 
Illinois 280,900 280,000 
Indiana 18,400 19,000 
Kansas 300,700 294,000 
Kentucky 13,600 13,800 
Michigan 64,500 65,700 
Nebraska 3,400 3,500 
Ohio 10,400 11,400 
Oklahoma 407,500 417,000 
Total 1,099,400 1,104,400 
District 3 
Arkansas 77,200 79,500 
Louisiana 333,800 337, 200 
Mississippi 50,000 50,000 
New Mexico 100,600 101,100 
Texas 1,381,000 1,407,600 
Total 1,942,600 1,975,400 
District 4 
Colorado 7,000 7,000 
Montana 24,800 24,400 
Wyoming 94,400 90,800 
Total 126, 200 122,200 
District 5 
California 782,000 782,000 
Other ‘ - 
Total U. S 4,031,400 4,066,200 
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WPB Pipeline Committee Recommends 
Extension of 24-Inch Line Into East 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — 
e 24-in. pipeline from Norris City, 
|., to New York and Philadelphia 
WPB 


special 


Extension of 


recommended to 
Nelson by his 
jipeline committee, NPN was in- 


iS been 


hairman 


formed by a reliable source. 


A final decision on extension of 
the line—recommended more than 
year ago by Coordinator Ickes— 
ests upon determination of other 
pressing military needs which offi- 
ials do not care to discuss publicly. 
In recommending that the line 
e extended, the committee em- 
yhasized that present transportation 

meet only minimum East Coast 


lemands with a small safety factor. 


Is Safety Factor 


Che 24 lt) 


i¢ way from 


pipeline, running all 
Texas to New York, 


Ss seen as providing 


a greater fac- 
tor of safety especially for off-shore 
would 


requirements There also 


be a backlog if industrial demands 


should 


The line 


suddenly mount. 


Originating at 
view Tex., and 
Norris City under present plans— 
would stretch to Phoenixville, Pa., 
where branch lines would be run 
to New York and Philadelphia un- 
der the 


tion 


Long- 
terminating at 


committee’s recommenda- 
It is estimated that 300,000 tons 
finished steel would be needed 
to build the line to the East Coast, 
its originally 


i 


planned _ terminus, 


which probably would be extended 

by keeping present pipeline crews 

ind starting them to work on the 
stward leg when the line reaches 
rris City 


Would Use Same Crews 


While no decision has been made 
building the line the rest of the 
iy, an official said that either steel 
I both, 


welded 
uld be used 

An official said the 
rk through most of the winter 
d have the 


ung or pipe, or 


cCTeWS could 


pipeline finished by 
middle of next year. 

[he committee is backed up in 
reliable 


executives of the 


recommendation, a 
irce said by 
industry upon whom rests the 
sponsibility of supplying the 


ivily industrialized East Coast 
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with the oil it needs for military 
and industrial operation. 

Heading the pipeline commit- 
tee is Wayne Johnson, New York 
attorney, who is Mr. Nelson’s ad- 


viser on petroleum. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are well- 
known government officials (NPN 


June 10, p. 27). 


Pipe Laying Job 
Half-Way Through 
On Longview Line 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Completion of 
the Longview-Norris City pipeline by 
early December is virtually assured, 
Ickes 


announced 


Petroleum Coordinator indi- 
cated Oct. 21 when he 
that pipe laying had reached the 
As of Oct. 16, Mr. 


Ickes said, crews had laid 289 miles 


half-way mark. 


of the 550-mile line. Contracts will 
soon be awarded for construction of 
terminals and pumping stations for 
which nearly all of the material has 
already been ordered, he added. 
Completion of power connections 
and delivery of critical materials are 
the only two possible stumbling 
blocks which might prevent opera- 
tion of the line around Jan. 1, it 


was indicated. 
Speed Records Set 


A new record was set by the 
24-in. line on Oct. 6 when 9.93 
miles of pipe were laid, and a new 
daily average record was established 
during the week ended Oct. 9 when 
7.02 miles 


welded each day, Coordinator Ickes 


were connected and 


said. 


River crossings have been com- 
pleted on the Red, Little Red, 
Little Missouri, Ouachita, White and 
St. Francis. 
ing probably will be completed by 
Oct. 24, 
way on Mississippi River crossing. 

Mr. Ickes 


have been 


Arkansas River cross- 
and work is already under 
disclosed that orders 
placed for 39 second- 
hand steel storage tanks of 80,000- 
bbl. capacity each with Humble 
Pipe Line Co., Gulf Oil Corp., Tide 
Water Sinclair 
Marketing Co Bids have 


been called for on cutting down and 


Associated, and 


Prairie 


re-erecting the tanks. 








Clean and glistening, following passage of the pipe cleaner, this string 
of 24-in. seamless tube will shortly be doped and wrapped then 
lowered into the trench 





Rail Haul to East 
Gains During Week 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Rail hauls of 
crude and products to the Eastern 
Seaboard bounded back to 838,163 
b/d during the week ended Oct. 17, 
an increase of 71,753 b/d over the 
previous week, with oil companies 
loading an average of 3953 tank cars 
daily to check a 3-week progressive 
tumble that saw daily average ship- 
ments drop to 766,410 b/d during 
week ended Oct. 10. 

“The increase of 71,753 b/d in pe- 
troleum shipments,” said Coordinator 
Ickes, 
may be able to hold weekly deliv- 
eries around the 800,000-bbl. level, 


but many 


“supports the hope that we 


seasonal and operating 
make _ it 
whether we can 


problems questionable 
restore the rail 
levels 


movement to the record 


achieved in August and September.” 
Rail Men Confident 


Rail officials here, however, were 
more confident than the Petroleum 
Coordinator on the upturn of. oil 
shipments to the East, saying that 


"iwi 
cesp'te cold weather, increasing mili 


diffi- 
culties, tank cars will eventually 
carry 900,000 b/d to the East, if it is 


humanly possible. 


tary movements, and other 


Commenting on difficulties cur- 
rently retarding tank car shipments, 
Deputy Coordinator Davies said: 


Diverted to Other Service 


“Essential military requirements 
are still diverting many tank cars 
from the East Coast service, and it 
has been necessary to return more 
cars for the seasonal movement of 
related _ traffic. 
Also, it should be noted that the fig- 


ures for tank car shipments for the 


\ egetable oils and 


week ended October 17 do not re- 
flect the serious delays encountered 
during the past several days as a re 
sult of flood conditions in eastern 
terminal areas. One main railroad 
vard, for example, was under 8 ft 
of water for a period of several days, 
causing serious disruption to. the or- 
derly flow of tank car trains and traf- 
fic congestion on necessary detour 
These difficulties will be re- 
ected in 


seven-day period.” 


routes. 


figures for the current 


\ total of 39 participating oil com 


panies loaded 27,675 tank cars dur- 
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week ended Oct. 17, OPC 


reported, as follows: 


Allied, 42. cars; 
tumuls, 46; American Mineral 
Spirits, 521; Arkansas Fuel Oil, 
983: Ashland, 82; Asiatic, 68; At- 
lantic Refining, 2489; Aurora, 8; 
James B. Berry Sons, 6; Chalmette, 
17: Cities Service, 1345; Conoco, 
255; Crown Central, 45; Daugherty 

Eastern Seaboard, 


Refinery, 12; 
20: Gulf, 2167; Hartol, 163; E. C. 


ing the 


American Bi- 


Johnston, 13; National Refining 
Co., 9; Old Dutch, 4; Pan Ameri- 
can, 2307: Petrol Corp., 295; Pe- 
troleum Heat & Power, 171; Phil- 
lips, 45; Pioneer, 4; Pure, 333; 
Roosevelt Oil, 6; Royal Petroleum, 
2: Shell, 1152: Sinclair, 2464; So- 
cony- Vacuum, 2852; Southland 
Co., 49: California Standard, 28; 
Kentucky Standard, 258, New Jer- 
sev Standard, 5128: Sohio, 70; Sun, 
2063: Texaco, 1768 and_ Tide 
Water Associated, 975. 


RDRERGURRRHORGRERAODE 
SGREREROTURRRGDERERRERE 
ORUUEURREROCGGOUN000RE00008 


me 
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Trainload Routes 
To East Revised 
For Directive 59 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Schedules — of 


trainload from 


shipments of — oil 
southwestern and 
points to the East Coast have been 
revised again to facilitate Directive 
59—OPC’s eastern pooling plan. 


mid-western 


The revised list, issued Oct. 21 
by ODT Director Eastman, super- 
seded the one he issued on Oct. 2. 
He announced the changed rout- 
ings in a letter to President J. J. 
Pelley of Assn. of American Rail- 
roads and President J. M. Hood of 
American Short Line — Railroad 


Assn. 


Eastman’s Letter 


“In a few cases,” he said, “these 
routings have been changed as a 
result of suggestions received by 
the Routing Committee subsequent 
to release of the Oct. 2 listing. To 
a greater degree, the attached list 
has been altered to accommodate 
the traffic distribution arrange- 
ments made by the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator’s Office under OPC Di- 
rective No. 59 under which several 
new movements are required. It 
possible to determine 
from the advice thus far received 
from OPC the 
added replace 
movements formerly arranged.” 


effective 


is not vet 
degree to which 
these movements 
The new routings are 
immediately. 


Pelley Statement 


Mr. Pelley, writing to executives 
of railroads handling East 
petroleum shipments, said 


Coast 
“it is ex- 


s 
3 0 
e 





pected these trains will be operated 
through as a unit and unloaded in 
one operation at the destination 
points that the same cars may be 
turned and sent back empty, also in 
solid train movement, thus facili- 
tating speedy round trip handling 
and complying with the objective 


of Directive 59.” 


Henderson to Issue Rules 

On Carrier Rate Hikes 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON 
riers, required by the 
act to file 
general rate increase, 
an official OPA regulation to guide 


Common Car- 
stabilization 
notice of any proposed 


soon will have 


them in the procedure of posting no- 
tice of their intent. 

This came from OPA Chief Hen- 
derson on Oct. 23. He is the official 
designated to receive notices of 
higher rates of both common car- 
riers and public utilities. 


He said the notice “should contain 
a complete explanation or the basis 
for the 


should be 


requested increase,” and 

given to OPA before the 
entry of any order by a federal, state 
or local regulatory agency author- 
izing an increase in rates above thos« 
in effect Sept. 15. 


Tank Truck Tonnage Up 15% 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON Accounting 
of the total tonnage 
carried by highway during Septem- 
ber, tank trucks increased their ton- 


for nearly 10.5% 


nage 15.2% over August, and 66.3% 


over September, 1941, according to 


American Trucking Assns., Inc 


New WPB Division 
Gets Power to Set 
Transport Ratings 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Authority to 
set transportation priorities has been 
vested in a brand new WPB or- 
Division of Stock- 


Transportation. 


ganization—the 


piling and 


The new division was formed 


by merging the former stockpile 
and shipping imports branch with 
the transportation committee which 
set the priorities on tank car trans- 


portation several weeks ago. 
Creation of the new division 
holding broad powers on transport- 
ing and storing of commodities vital] 
for prosecution of the war—was 


20 by A. I. Hen- 
deputy director general for 


announced Oct. 
derson, 


industry operations. 


Elliott Named Chief 
Placed at the head of the divi- 
sion was Dr. W. Y. Elliott, for- 
mer chief of the stockpile and ship- 
Before com- 
>, 1940, to 
help out with the defense program, 


ping imports branch. 


ing to Washington in June 


he was chairman of the department 
of government at Harvard Universi- 
tv. 


By establishing the division, 


WPB centralized control of import 


priorities, stockpiling, stock pro- 


tection, storage and domestic trans 
portation by_ truck, rail, waterways 
“and all other methods”. 

The division was told to work 
with ODT in securing “greater ef- 
ficiency in use of transportation fa- 
cilities by recommending  curtail- 
ment or elimination of unnecessary 
routing, 


long hauls, uneconomical 


CTOSS hauls, etc.” 


Has Priority Authority 
Specifically, the division was em- 
powered to determine the transpor- 
tation needs of commodities and 
materials essential for the war. 
this de- 


division has the 


And once having made 


termination, the 


further authority to establish 
schedules of priorities of move- 
ment in transportation. 

Former chairman of the Trans- 
portation Committee, A. F. Shafter 


was named director of the division 
in charge of transportation and stor- 
age. He is general manager of the 
Unitetd S tates 
Corp., Decatur, IIl. 

Conant Brewer, 
the Stockpile 


Branch was 


Manufacturing 


deputy chief of 
and Shipping Imports 
appointed director in 
stockpile and 


charge of shipping 


in the new division. He was a part- 
ner in the shipping firm of A. L. 
Burbank and Co., New York, be- 
fore coming to Washington in Sep 
tember, 1941. 





Rationing of Spare Parts for Trucks 
Very Likely, ODT’s Eastman Declares 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The _ likelihood 
of spare part rationing is foreseen 
by ODT Director Eastman who ap- 
pears convinced that General Order 
21 and Certificates of War Neces- 
sity, although distasteful to him 
personally, are the only methods to 
keep commercial motor vehicles in 
operation. 

He referred to the probability of 
spare parts rationing at a press con- 
ference held on Oct. 22. 

“Spare parts are not rationed yet,” 
likely will be. 
I am not certain whether OPA or 
WPB will do it.” 

At the same time, he said he had 
taken no action—and contemplates 


he said, “but very 


none for the present—in raising the 
new speed limit to 40 m.p.h. for 


trucks. 
Warns on Certificates 
The purpose of the press con- 
ference was to emphasize the neces- 
sity for truckers to submit promptl) 
their applications for Certificates of 
War Necessity, which Mr. East- 
man said they have been slow in do- 
ing. 


NATIONAL 


He reiterated that a truck can- 
not be operated lawfully after Nov 
15 without a certificate, 
mandatory before gasoline 


which is 
», tires o1 
parts can be purchased. 

informed,” he declared, 
applications are not being 


“IT am 
“that the 
returned as promptly as had been 
hoped and that many of those which 
have been returned thus far were 


not properly filled out. 
Sees ‘Hard Job’ 

Trucks and busses and_ taxicabs 
can be kept in operation, he con- 
tinued, but it will be “the hardest 
kind of a job, and it cannot be 
done unless those who own and 
vehicles realize the 


operate these 


seriousness of the situation and do 
their part.” 

Applications have been mailed t 
about 75 or 80° of 5,000,000 com- 
mercial motor vehicles, Mr. East- 
man_ reported. 


He told 
“quite 


reporters that it was 
possible” that trucks might 
be transferred from one locality to 
there 
transfers 


pointing out that 
already had been some 
of tank trucks. 


another, 


News 
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ODT Personnel Chief Tells Truckers 
How to Plan Against Labor Problems 


NPN News Bureau 
ASHINGTON — A suggested 
edure that oil companies and 
r industrial firms can follow in 
ng their labor problem and de- 
ping both long and short term 

personnel programs has been out- 
lined by Otto S. Beyer, member of 
t War 
Director of 

nel for ODT 


Manpower Commission 


Transport Per- 


Addressing the American Truck- 
Assn. at St. Louis on Oct. 20, 
outlined the following steps: 


1—Classify all employes accord- 
ing to occupation, sex, age, depend- 
ency and other factors which would 
show with fair precision the nature 
of each company’s immediate Se- 


lective Service problem. 


2—Record turnover by occupa- 
tion for the last 3 to 6 months. Mr. 
sever said the record would show 
that the replacement problem due 
t turnover is greater than that 
occasioned by enlistment or draft. 
He suggested that the record cover 
separations by occupation, date and 
cause, together with occupation, 
date and source of new employes. 
The two records, he added, will 
show the occupations in which re- 
placement problem is greatest and 
may indicate measures that can 
be taken to decrease turnover. 


3—L ist which 
women are now employed along 
with the additional number _ that 
could be employed, and the other 
jobs which women could fill. “The 
definition of suitability should be 
in war 


occupations in 


terms, not terms. 


peace 
The sole consideration should be 
whether or not it is possible to ob- 


tal 


1 women for such occupations 
ind whether they will be able to 
deliver the goods once employed.” 

!—List the 
men with 


occupations where 
disabilities and 


older men can be employed. 


minor 


J—List the occupations _ that 
Negroes or other non-whites could 


fi] 


i—Analyze training facilities, 
nber of persons in training, and 
ximum capacity of the facilities. 
Estimate training time required for 
principal jobs or classes of employ- 
it. “Finally, 


include in your training in- 


let me suggest that 


tory an ‘understudy analysis’. By 
s I mean that you should make a 


of the key 


ipany, and then determine, ten- 


positions in your 


vely, at least, who might be pro- 
ted or transferred to fill each of 
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these positions if a vacancy should 
occur.” 


Allows Planning 


He said the facts disclosed by the 
personnel inventory would enable 
a company to plan both a_ short 
term and a long term’ personnel 
program. 

“The inventory,” Mr. Beyer con- 
tinued, “will enable you to deter- 
mine the men that you can release 
to the without being too 
greatly hurt. It will give you a 
better basis for asking deferment 
for the others, together with an in- 
dication of the length of time for 
which deferment 


Army 


should be re- 
quested. In light of present Se- 
lective Service policy, the fact that 
deferment can be for 6 months only 
does not mean that you cannot ob- 
tain deferment for an _ additional 
period, providing you can make a 
good case for it.” 

As for the trucking industry, he 
said women, older men and Negroes 
were reservoirs that had not been 
fully tapped. 


New OPC Schedule 
Gives New England 
More Oil via Rail 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—OPC 


1300 tank cars to move daily into 


expects 


New England during the next few 
months as a result of a refinement 
in through-train service from the 
producing and refining centers of 
the Mid-West and Southwest. 

The 1300 cars will include 600 
that will move home heating oil 
and other products under a new 
system of through-scheduling that 
will bring products direct from mid- 
western refineries to New England 
terminals. 

Also included are 250 cars of 
crude that come in through-trains, 
plus the cars of products that now 
reach New England in broken lots 
after solid trains are split up at rail 
gateways into the area. 


Announced by Ickes 


The new schedule that will bring 
600 cars of products daily direct to 
New England terminals was an- 
nounced Oct. 20 by Coordinator 
Ickes after an agreement had been 
reached in New York between OPC 
and oil industry representatives. 

The result, Mr. Ickes said, will 


be that 9% trains of refined prod- 
ucts will be assembled each day 
at large western refineries for con- 
signment direct to New England’s 
principal terminals. 

Further, he disclosed that 200 
carloads of products have been 
scheduled to move daily—in 3 
solid trains—from Gulf Coast to 
terminals in the New York Harbor 
area. 

He pointed out that product ship- 
ments until now have not been 
shipped on a through-train basis to 
New England, although crude has 
been. Products reached New Eng- 
land in broken lots. 

Deputy Coordinator Davies esti- 
mated that the through schedules 


would slash 2 days from the round- 


trip from western refinery to New 
England terminal. 
OPC Asks Close Watch 

“The Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator,” Mr. Davies commented. 
“has asked the Office of Defense 
Transportation and railroad _ offi- 
cials to supervise the performance 
of these trains very closely in order 
exactly 
what benefits can be expected in 
the way of reduced turn-around 
time by handling products in solid 


that we may determine 


trains from the big refineries direct 
to terminals in New England. It is 
our hope that it may be _ possible 
eventually to move at least another 
200 cars daily in similar fashion.” 





ODT Exempts Some Equipment from No.2] 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—ODT has _ ex- 
empted certain types of equipment 
from requirements of General Or- 
der 21 


War Necessity, except that it re- 


requiring Certificates of 


tained authority to direct the op- 


eration of equipment excluded 


from other provisions of the order. 


The equipment to which only 
the ODT operation clause applies 
follows: 


Industrial motor vehicles 
equipped with solid rubber tires or 
pneumatic tires, not designed for 
use on the highways and used 
within industrial plants, ware- 
houses, docks and terminals for in- 
traplant movement of property; 
motor graders, scrapers, scoops, 
bulldozers, and other similar ve- 
hicles equipped with solid rubber 
tires or pneumatic tires and used 
in construction or maintenance 
work; planters, broadcast seeders, 
fertilizer distributors, sprayers and 
other similar machines equipped 
with solid rubber tires or pneu- 
matic tires and used in farming op- 
erations; farm trailers and semi- 
trailers; and other trailers equipped 
with solid rubber tires or pneu- 
matic tires regularly drawn or 
powered by private passenger auto- 
mobiles; and motorcycles and 
motor scooters available for public 
rental. 

The exemption was contained in 
Exemption Order ODT 21-1, issued 
Oct. 22 and effective Nov. 15. 





ODT Clarifies ‘Parts’ 
In Order No. 21 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Tanks, 


hoists, winches and other equip- 


cranes, 


ment are considered “parts” under 
ODT General Order 21 which for- 
bids the purchase of parts without 
a Certificate of War Necessity. 
This was made clear in a ruling 
by ODT General Counsel Jack Gar- 


ret Scott on Oct. 15. The interpre- 
tation (ODT No. 21-1) follows: 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPOR 
TATION WASHINGTON 
October 15, 1942 
INTERPRETATION NO. 21-1 
General Order ODT 21 (Sec. 501.96 (a 
and (b) 
QUESTION 

Section 501.96 provides in part: ° ° ® 
no person shall: (a) °& ° ® transfer, 
mount, or install any part, tire or tube, 
in or upon any commercial motor ve 
hicle, unless the operator ® °® ® shall 
present ° © © a valid Certificate of War 
Necessity ® © ©; (b) ® © ® transfer, mount 
install, or deliver any part, tire, or tube 
for the use of, any commercial motor 
vehicle, unless the operator ® °® ° shall 
° © ® sign a written receipt, ° ® °® for 
such ® ® © part, tire, or tube, and in 
dorse on each copy of such receipt the 
Certificate of War 
Necessity pertaining to the commercial 


number ot the 


motor vehicle or vehicles in or upon 
which such ® ® ® part, tire, or tube 1s 
to be used.” 

Do the words “any part” and “part” 
include such equipment as a hoist, crane 
tank, body, etc.? 

DECISION 

Yes, if such equipment is, or is to be 
mounted or installed upon a commer 
cial motor vehicle so as to become a 
part thereof, 
temporarily 


either permanently or 


Jack Garrett Scott, 


General Counsel 


Describes New Tank Truck 


For Servicing Planes 
NPN News Bureau 
TULSA — Streamlined oil tank 
trucks equipped with elevating plat- 
forms, and a complete tank unit 
built on a conventional motor truck 
chassis equipped to handle both 
draining and reoiling operations 
were recommended by Charles W 
McAllister, aviation lubricating en- 
gineer, Sinclair Refining Co., at the 
National Fuels and Lubricants 
meeting of the Society of Automo- 

tive Engineers here on Oct. 22. 
Mr. McAllister said that better and 
speedier oil servicing equipment 
will be needed to establish a low 
fix-time for each airline and cargo 

transport operation. 
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FIRST ON YOUR List 


Any medico will tell you that diagnosis always 
comes first. So let the first step in your preventive 
maintenance program be a diagnostic check-up on 
every truck in your fleet. A truck that wastes 
gasolene belongs on the “‘sick list.’” You can’t make 
money on it. 


The Cities Service Power Prover can tell you 
instantly whether or not your trucks are doing 
their job. By measuring the combustion efficiency 
of the engine, the Power Prover shows how much 
gasolene is being wasted. Then special tuning tools 
and precision instruments are used to adjust the 
engine to peak efficiency. 


Thousands of American fleet owners depend on 
Power Prover Service to keep their rolling equip- 
ment in top-flight operating condition. Actual 
records show gasolene and oil economies up to 30% 
—also impressive reductions in repair and overhaul 
expenses. 


Find out what Power Prover Service can do for 
your fleet. Simply call or write our office nearest 
you today! 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! 
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War Department Group 


Studies 35 M.P.H. 
Truck Limit 


NPN News Bureat 
WASHINGTON—The turbulent controversy 
over a 35 m.p.h. speed ceiling for trucks has 
spread to the War Department coincident with 
the barest hint from Rubber Director Jeffers 
that he might be willing to compromise later 
ODT Director Eastman seemingly is out of the 
fight. 


The War Department’s Highway Traffic Ad 
visory Committee conferred with bus and 
truck operators and learned that the 35-mile 
limit would cause serious operating troubles 
The committee reported to the War Depart 
ment which is now studying the speed limit 
to find out what effect it will have on war 
shipments, as well as transportation generally 


Rubber Director Jeffers said it may be pos 
sible later to discuss further the question of 
a higher speed limit for trucks and busses, but 
for the time being took the position that the 
35-mile limit must apply to all types of high 


way equipment. 
Eastman Doesn't Act 


Mr. Eastman told a press conference Oct 
22 that he has taken no action on the request 


for a higher speed limit and contemplates none 


American Trucking Assn., meantime, said 
it would continue to work for the higher 
speed _ limit. A spokesman, however, refused 
to sav what the association was doing in th« 


belief that publicity would be inadvisable. 


Mr. Jeffers’ position was outlined at a press 
conference on Oct. 24. He said the speed limit 
must apply to all types of equipment for two 


reasons. 


1. A distinction cannot be made at this time 


between various kinds of equipment. 


2. Dealing with such unprecedented meas 


ures means “we must feel our way. 


‘After rationing goes into effect,” he said, 
“We will see what’s happening. We may draw 
some different conclusions. After rationing 
takes effect, we can say that we will discuss 
the higher speed limits further with truckers.” 


Oil Truckers Protest 


Meantime, the Petroleum Transporters Con 
ference of American Trucking Assns., In¢ 
charged that the speed limit would increase 
operating costs of tank trucks along East Coast 


wear out parts, and reduce gallonage. 


“From information available from tank 
truck operators along the Atlantic Seaboard,” 
said the conference in its Oct. 22 traffic letter, 
“indications are that the 35-mile speed limit 
will not only wear out transmissions and over 
drive gears resulting in little savings, if any 
of rubber but, in addition thereto, increase 
operating costs per gallon of products handled 
ind total reduction in gallonage handled will 
necessitate some economic relief to the extent 


of increased rates.” 
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How to Conserve 


Car Batteries 





ed RTAILED driving makes it neces- 


for car owners to have their batteries 
cked more frequently, and to have them 


irged more often. 
Whether driving with 4 gal. a week gasoline 
n will keep the battery in shape, after it 


1] 
toy 


lly charged, depends on several factors. 


One f these factors is the nature of the 


done; that is, whether the car is used 
sionally for short trips or whether 
lriven at night with lights pulling out 


he model of the car is also a factor. Most 


models—since 1936—are equipped with 


ltage regulators which when properly ad- 


ted automatically charge at the rate neces- 
to bring the battery up when the car is 
ning. Other models will require adjusting of 


generator (charging rate.) 


Sut regardless of the driving conditions, the 

servicing field takes on added impor- 
e as mileage is cut lower and_ lower. 
se marketers in the battery business—and 
rding to latest figures over 51% of the 


itry’s oil marketers sell batteries—who do 
best job of going after this profitable busi- 

will feel less the first impact of gasoline 
ming As battery manufacturing execu- 
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Battery servicing problems mount under gasoline rationing. With cars idle 
much of the time, batteries run down and deteriorate rapidly if not given 


DF 


proper care at regular intervals. It is the duty of station operators to remind 
customers of this danger 


tives point out, if rationing comes Nov. 22, 
it will start just at the beginning of the best 
battery season, which runs from November to 
March 

Keeping batteries in shape and giving the 
owner the guaranteed number of units of serv- 
ice built in them, simply revolves around one 
thing—SERVICE 


every two weeks is recommended under pres- 


Adding water regularly- 


ent conditions—checking the gravity, and 
keeping the battery in a fully charged condi 
tion, are all very necessary factors in good 


SERVICI 
Batteries Available 


Although there are government orders cd 
signed to save essential material in batteries 
and although certain restrictions have been 
placed on battery dealers, batteries are still 
being manufactured in sufficient quantities to 
take care of replacements, where replacements 


ire necessa’ry 


The last government limitation order on bat- 
teries issued August 29, 1942 does away with 
the manufacture of some types and special size 
batteries. 


Because lead and other critical materials are 
used in the manufacture of the batteries, it 


will be necessary for car owners to get the 


HERES WHAT COLD WEATHER 


QOES 10 YOUR BATTERY 


W your battery was 100% yi ‘e 
: 








efficient at this temperature 



























Wt will be only 75% efficient ‘| F-, fe 

at this temperature THIS UHAVOIDABLE 
“" OSs mE 

it will be only 6O% efficient TWE NEAMIER LOAD 


at this temperature 











Jt will be only 40% efficient 
at this temperature 





LETUS CHECK IT NOW 
AMAL LE FOR SAFETY 


Here is how one company shows its customers 

how battery efficiency decreases with the ther- 

mometer and illustrates the necessity for 
checking every 2 weeks 
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Corroded, worn out battery cables mean lost 

efficiency and cut down the amount of cur- 

rent the battery receives from the generator. 

Service stations can easily clean and repair 
such defects 


maximum service from them, which can be 
done only by regular inspection and charging 
when necessary. 

At present the government order limits bat- 
teries for use in passenger cars and light trucks 
to certain specified capacities and types. 

1—-In every retail sale of a passenger car o1 
light truck battery, regardless of type or 
service, the reseller must obtain a trade-in. 

2—Trade-ins must be disposed of in 30 days, 
“through inventory disposal or scrap channels”. 

3—Dealers are allowed to order only a 60 


day stock of batteries at one time. They can- 
not accept deliveries that would bring their 
The 60-day 
inventory is based on the number of batteries 


stock beyond a 60 day inventory. 


sold during the corresponding 2-month period 
of last year. 

1—A producer or distributor may sell and 
deliver a replacement battery to a consumer 
without receiving a used battery in exchange, 
provided the distributor does not install such 
replacement battery in the consumer’s vehicle, 
and the consumer signs and delivers to the dis- 
tributor, with each purchase order or with 
written confirmation if such order is placed by 
telephone or telegraph, a certificate in the fol- 
lowing form: 

“I hereby certify that: the replacement bat- 
tery specified on this order is essential for the 
operation of a vehicle I now own or operate; the 
replacement battery will be used only to replace 
a battery, which to the best of my knowledge 
cannot be economically reconditioned; and I 
will within thirty days after receiving the re- 
placement battery here ordered, dispose of 
through scrap channels, a used automotive bat- 
tery of similar size for each replacement bat- 
tery delivered to me.” 

5—Battery dealers are required to keep and 
preserve for a period of not less than two years 
accurate and complete records of inventories 


and sales 
Merchandising Batteries 


Oil companies and battery manufacturers, in 
promoting wartime battery business, point out 
talking 


service, selling service, and giving real serv- 


that getting the business involves 
ice. 


Manufacturers point out that checking bat 





HROUGH Truckstell Conversion of 1% ton new and 













THORNTON 


Four Rear-Wheel- Drive 
oe had Sie), | 


used trucks to increase their wheelbase, power and 
capacity these trucks can mount the largest tanks 
and haul these loads speedily and economically 


This conversion method, pioneered by Truckstell and 
now approved by W.P.B. officials has been demonstrated 
for years in thousands of successful units 


Truckstell doubtless has the answer to your problem 
whether you want to rebuild and expand present equipment 
or obtain new trucks or tractors, so write for information 


* 


CONVERTERS of TRUCKS fos EXPANDED USEFULNESS 
DISTRIBUTORS of Tested and Approved TRUCK EQUIPMENT 
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Extreme sulphation may follow by lack of use 

or inadequate generator charging rate. The 

condition is a “major disease” in the life of a 

battery. Fully charged batteries avoid this 
disease 


teries and making them last is a far more 
important function than making an unnecessary 
battery sale. Selling a battery that is not neces- 
sary may result in tighter and more rigid restric- 
tions, and ruin a profitable business in the neces- 
sary battery replacement field.— 

The average gross profit on a battery sale 
amounts to around $4. But four recharges at 
75c each amount to $3. In the past, out of 
every 15 batteries tested, in addition to 4 re- 
charges, a total of 12 rental battery days was 
also sold at a profit of $3, making a gross profit 
of $6 for every battery tested. With ration- 


ing this may increase. 


Selling Battery Service 


The dealers’ sales story on batteries is not 
complicated, and requires little technical know]- 
edge. Boiled down it simply amounts to: 

“Mister, batteries lose their charge when not 
in use since all batteries self-discharge. Pro- 
longed undercharge can ruin a_battery—be- 
yond repair. To get the maximum life from a 
battery, frequent inspection—every two weeks 


these davs—is necessary 





Discharged Batteries Freeze 


In fully charged storage batteries the 
electrolyte freezes at minus 96 deg. F. 
As the battery discharges, the propor- 
tion of water to acid in the electrolyte 
increases and the freezing point ap- 
proaches that of water. The sure way to 
prevent freezing is to keep batteries 
charged to specific gravities at least suf- 
ficient for safety in the lowest tempera- 
tures likely to be encountered. Tempera- 
tures at which batteries freeze is shown 


in this table: 


Specific 
Gravity— Freezes at 
Electrolyte Temperature 
1.285 96 deg. F. 
L255 —60 deg. F. 
1.185 - §deg. F. 
1.100 plus 18 deg. F. 


Stock batteries should not be allowed 


to drop below 1.250 
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COMING 
MEETINGS 











NOVEMBER 


Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Sun.-Mon., Nov. 1-2. 

American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Thurs.-Fri., Nov. 5-6 

California Natural Gasoline Assn., Los Angeles, Calit., 
Fri., Nov 6 

American Petroleum Institute, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., Mon.-Thurs., Nov. 9-12 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 35th An- 
nual Meeting, Netherlands Plaza, Cincinnati, O., 
Mon.-Wed., Nov. 16-18. 

American Assn. of Oilwell Drilling Contractors, 2nd 
Annual Meeting, Tulsa, Okla., Thurs.-Fri., Nov 
19-20 

American Chemical Society, National Chemical Expo- 
sition and National Industrial Chemical Conference, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Tues.-Sun., Nov. 24-29 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Annual 
Meeting, New York, N. Y., Mon.-Fri., Nov. 30- 
Dec 4. 


15th National Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering, Madison Square Garden, New York, 
N. Y., Mon.-Fri., Nov. 30-Dec. 4. 


DECEMBER 
New Mexico Oil & Gas Assn., Artesia Hotel, Artesia, 


N. M., Wed., Dec. 2. 


New Jersey Oil Trade Assn., Annual Banquet & Elec- 
tion of Officers, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., 


Thurs Dec 3 
JANUARY, 1943 


North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Hotel Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C., Wed., Jan. 20 


FEBRUARY 


American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical En- 
gineers, Annual Meeting, New York, N. Y., Mon.- 
rhurs., Feb 15-18 


lowa Independent Oil Jobbers’ Assn., Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Ia., Wed.-Fri., Feb. 24-26 


APRIL 


American Petroleum Institute, Division of Production, 
Eastern District, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 8-9 


MAY 


Petroleum Industry Electrical Assn., Houston, Tex., 
Wed.-Thurs May 5-6 


Bottles Substituted for Cans 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—Substitution of glass bottles for 


tin cans to package petroleum specialty prod- 
icts and lubrieants has been announced by In- 
diana Standard. ‘The company estimates that 


> 


this will save 225 tons of tin plate a year 


Products to be bottled include sprays, polishes, 


iuto cleaners and waxes and cream separator 
ils, ranging from 1 gal. to half-pint sizes. 
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OCECO VENT VALVES 









Oceco Valve with Valve with 
SEPARATE pressure ovtlet COMBINED pressure cutiet 
and vacuum inlet and vacuum inlet 





PRESSURE VALVE 


VACUUM VALVE 









PRESSURE 
VALVE VALVE 


minimize FLASH-BACK hazard 


@ Laboratory tests and many tank fires have shown that when vapor 
passing outward through a vent valve becomes ignited—the flash (if 
no flame arrestor is used) can pass back into the tank if the velocity of 
the flash is greater than the velocity of the vapor flowing outward past 
the valve. The only positive protection against flash-back is an adequate 
flame arrestor ... But if you don’t use a flame arrestor be sure to specify 
an Oceco Vent Valve. It’s the next best thing. 


As shown by the diagram above, a flash of vapors leaving the 
tank, at point marked X in Oceco’s separate outlet valve, tends to 
close the pressure valve without opening the vacuum valve. In the 
combined outlet valve design, the flash has maximum opportunity to 
open the vacuum valve and find easy entrance into the tank. 


Minimized flash-back is only one advantage of Oceco Vent Valves 
... Strong, fire resistant housings — positive venting at the desired pres- 
sure and vacuum—and large flow capacity are some of the others. 
You'll find full details in our recently completed Catalog V-50.. . 
Send for a copy today! 


CECO 


Division of 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY 
883 Addison Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineering and Sales Representatives in the Principal Cities 





FIRE PREVENTION AND VAPOR CONSERVATION EQUIPMENT 


FOR VOLATILE LIQUID STORAGE TANKS 
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Following is a partial list and directory of governmental agencies in Washing Transportation Division 
ton dealing with matters affecting the oil industry: (List is as accurate as possible Maj. J. R Parten. director, Rm 5408, Ex 4418. 
but is only tentative as room and phone numbers are constantly changing.) 2. W. Kinsolving, assistant director, Rm 5416, Ex ‘ 





Abbreviations code: Rm for room; Ex for phone extension Lee R. Cowles, assistant director, Rm 5411, Ex 3658. ; 
Donald A, Sears, chief of pipeline section, Rm 5416, Ex 4833. 
Boyd Wilson, chief of tank car section, Rm 5415, Ex 4620. 








Office of Petroleum Coordinator S. D. Archbold, chief of inland waterways section, Rm 5043, Ex 4333. 
Arch Turner, chief of motor transportation section, Rm 5419, Ex 4300. 
New Interior Building, 18th and C Sts., N. W., Phone REpublic 1820 Liaison 
Receptionist . A : ms Gen. Walter B. Pyron 
Mrs. Rosalie E. Reid, Km 6635, Ex 3429-4820 Liaison agent between Army Department and OPC, Phone RE 6700, Ex 6044, 
Coordinator Rm 3062, Munitions Bldg., Constitution Ave., between 19th and 21st Sts 
Harold L. Ickes, Rm 6156, Ex 5000. , f 
Deputy Coordinator War Production Board 
Ralph K. Davies, Km 6654, Ex 3831 ; : =e 
; : . New Social Security Bldg., 4th & Independence Ave., S.W., Phone REpublic 7500 
Assistant Deputy Coordinators , Donald M. Nelson, chairman, Rm 5055. Ex 2113 
oe - —. .~ yo - eo William L. Batt, vice-chairman, Rm 5055, Ex 2212 
E td 1 a G oe 2 “ey 6631. iS * 4459 Stephen E. Fitzgerald, director, division of information, Km 5525-F, Ex 5242 
uverett Lee De Golyer, Rm 6631, Ex 445! Ernest Kanzler, director general for operations, Rm 5300, Ex 74642 
Bruce Brown, Km 6623, Ex 2066. Liaison, WPB - OPC - RFC 
Special Assistants R. Otis McClintock, Rm 5193 A, Ex 71181 
Dr. John W. Frey, Rm 7424, Ex 4272 Rubber Administrator 
Joseph A. Fanelli, Rm 6642, Ex 4104. William Jeffers, Rm 5027, Ex 3256 
Howard T. Mather, Rm 5426, Ex 4626. 
J. Elmer Thomas, Km 6622, Ex 4735. 00 - Office of Price Administration 
William F. Huff, petroleum consultant, Rm 5216, Ex 3052 
Executive Officer Federal Office Bldg., No. 1, 2nd and D St., S W., Phone REpublic 7500 
Glenn D. Thompson, assistant executive officer, Rm 6412, Ex 4634 Leon eo ge ween Rm 4130, Ex 5586 ae 
E. J. Skidmore, special assistant to the executive officer, Rm 6415, Ex 4363 a ieee yraith, deputy administrator in charge of price, Rm 5131 B, 
=x 5203. 
WPB Priority Consultant W. Page Keeton, chief of petrole and petrole lucts | +h, R 1606 
Robert B. Shirk, chief priority specialist, Rm 7340-42, Ex 4616-17 ete. D Blde.. Ex —. ee eee 
Information Division Michael Joel, administrative officer petroleum section, Rm 6313, Ex 5389 
Gordon Sessions, director, Rm 7515, Ex 2621. George Doffing, price executive of petroleum section, Rm 6305 A, Ex 5388 
Herbert A. Yocom, assistant director, Rm 7515, Ex 4650 Joseph H. Salmon, associate price executive, Rm. 6304 A, Ex 6376. 
Facility Security: Divisi Robert Collacott, head of marketing section, Rm 6313, Ex 6636. 
—_ W “ag ies =O]: : 79 Edward W. Doherty, chief of economic analyst unit, Rm 6316, Ex 6370 
r Mason, director, Km 5213, Ex 4172 . : 
" , Jivisi Peter Jensen, head of fuel oils unit, marketing division, Rm 6314, Ex 4916 
Foreign I “TD : — 17 Leo Van Herpe, chief of fuel section accounting division, Rm 2215, Ex 5539 
WD oe _ nr _ 2 - ais 1448. Ex 4788 Watson B. Joyes, head of crude oil production section, Rm 6315, Ex 4403 
. 7“ é >» associate ¢ ector, 4° = ° os) ‘ c oel D >< a ‘| af f f »] P y , 258 Tea ) 3 y oy 73 
C. S. Snodgrass, associate director, Rm 4450, Ex 4789 J ean, chief of fuel rationing division, Rm 258 Temp. D Bldg., Ex 73411 


Legal Division 
J. Howard Marshall, chief counsel, Km 6647, Ex 4100 
Robert E. Friedman, assistant chief counsel, Rm 7510, Ex 668 


U. S. Tariff Commission 


David M. Hudson, assistant chief counsel, Rm 7512, Ex 793 7th & F St., N.W., Phone NAtional 3947 
George A, Wilson, Rm 5408A, Ex 4898. Petroleum Accounting Section Ba as 
Justin R. Wolf, Rm 6070, Ex 2130-4822. Kenneth L. Stone, chief, Rm 155, Ex 123 


Marketing Division 
Robert T. Collier, director, Rm 4257, Ex 4646. 
Paul A. Best, assistant director, Rm 4258, Ex 3518. Interstate Commerce Commission Bldg., Constitution Ave. & 78th St., N.W., Phon 
Joseph H. Ellender, chief of motor fuel section, Rm 4256, Ex 4434 REpublic 7500. 
D. C. Arnold, chief of asphalt section, Rm 4020, Ex 2787 Joseph B. Eastman, director, Rm 5136, Ex ICC 719, 3527 
Howard C. Cooper, chief of lube oils and miscellaneous products, Rm 4344 Fayette B. Dow, director of pipelines, tank cars, tankers and tank trucks 
Ex 4313. 5 A Rm 5132, Ex 73207. 
Robert MacMillan, chief of equipment section, Rm 4038, Ex 2781 J. G. Scott, counsel, Rm 5418, Ex 2460 
T. F. McGarey, acting chief of fuel oil section, Rm 4253, Ex 4440 a , 59s 
Motor Transport Division 


Materials Division ss : John L. Rogers, director, Rm 4211, Ex 2297 
Greer W. Orton, director, Rm 5312, Ex 4623 Sam F. Niness, chief of petroleum carrier section, Rm 4221, Labor Bldg 


Office of Defense Transportation 


Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline Division Ex 6351. } 
». Holley Poe, director, Km 7314, Ex 4737. W. T. Cumming, chief of vehicle maintenance section, Km 4215, Labor Bldg 
Paul M. Raigorodsky, assistant director, Rm 7314, Ex 4774 Ex 72731. 
James E. Pew, chief of natural gasoline section, Rm 7318, Ex 4871 T. L. Preble, consultant, vehicle maintenance section, Rm 4215, Labor Bldg 
Charles M. Webber, chief of liquefied petroleum gas section, Rm 7320, Ex 3350 Ex 72775. 
Robert W. Ducker, chief of natural gas section, Rm 7322, Ex 2524 R. D. Thomas, chief of tire maintenance section, Km 4209, Labor Bldg 
Thomas R. Weymouth, consultant, natural gas section, Rm 7326, Ex 4840 Ex 71446. 7 
Petroleum Supply Division H. H. Kelly, chief of allocation section, Rm 4311, Labor Bldg., Ex 7302 
Robert ae’ Minchiee director, Rm 5210, Ex 4834. Leon F. Banigan, assistant to Kelly, Rm 4311, Labor Bldg., Ex 73027 
R. C. Sauer, assistant director, Rm 5210, Ex 2083 C 
yr > 
Production Division ongress 
Donald R. Knowlton, director, Rm 7410, Ex 4861 Po ee a tee 
Ralph J. Schilthuis, assistant director, Rm 7414, Ex 2907 ONETSSSONS ah ANVESEIERUINE S-OMmmMincce 


: Pong ge Rep. W. J. Cole, Jr., chairman, New House Office Bldg., Km 1535, Ex 699 
Refining Division 1 Senate Oil Shortage Investigating Committee 
Phillip M. Robinson, acting director, Rm 5260, Ex 4786-87 Sen. Francis Maloney, chairman, Senate Office Bldg.. Rm 354, Ex 1196, Phon 
Robert B. Cragin, chief of supply section, Rm 5024, Ex 3237 NAtional 3120 . 
Douglas P. Bailey, chief of operations section, Rm 5040, Ex 4877 
Max B. Miller, chief of construction section, Rm 7443, Ex 4500 








George Parkhurst, chief of facilities section, Rm 5254, Ex 3941 Petroleum Industry War Council 
Dr. Mandelbaum, acting chief of process development section, Rm 5255 
Ex 4619. Rm 919 Commonwealth Bldg., 1625 K St., N.W., Phone DIstrict 2820 
Research Division William R. Boyd, Jr., chairman 
Edward B. Swanson, director, Rm 7315, Ex 649 Allan H. Hand, secretary-treasurer 
C. D. Lockwood, assistant director, Km 7371, Ex 4777 
lanker Coordinating Board U. S. Maritime Commission 
Walter R. Lange, tanker control expert, Rm 5423, Ex 4744 : 
Joseph Winterberger, chiet supply technician, Rm 5425, Ex 443 Commerce Department, Phone REpublic 6620 
Division of Reserves B. B. Jennings, director of tanker operations, War Shipping Administration : 
W. B. Heroy, director, Km 7516, Ex 4453. Rm 4309, Ex 87, 88, 89 
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STATISTICS 











a Refinery Prices 
Monthly prices in graphs are averages of daily high and low prices shown in Platt’s Oilgram e 
Weekly prices are averages of high and low prices shown in Monday Oilgram, and in NPN 
i 
Bee ee iea2 | | Be ce au 13 ge : Pennsylvania Crude Runs 
: x (Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from reports 
LAN rT GESRCHRRERERRREEEEE a 
2. Bebe Shs Figures in barrels, ) 

04 rae pe aE So eeeee ee _ | a | 
; Ended Average Ended Average 
4 anc eeaial BReeSe x Jan. 3 72,172 June 6 83,996 
Jan. 10 77.676 June 13 83,808 
Jan. 17 81.658 June 20 83,648 
4. Jan. 24 84.089 June 27 80,837 
Ss Jan. $1 82.608 July 4 77.973 
Feb x | 74,927 July 11 83,919 
5 Feb. 14 77.436 July 18 84,892 
SON DA? Mam sweee CBM Ae Feb. 21 82,682 July 25 67,243 
2 Feb. 28 84,173 Aug. 1 77.757 
Mar 7 80,131 Aug. 8 72.336 
Mar. 14 76,862 Aug. 15 83.256 
Mar. 21 79.510 Aug. 22 84.391 
Mar. 28 84,185 Aug. 29 77,625 
Apr. 4 78,175 Sept. 5 73.706 
Apr. 11 82,557 Sept. 12 84,774 
Apr. 18 82,067 Sept. 19 84,320 
06 Apr. 25 19,353 Sept. 26 87,251 
‘9 May 2 80,399 Oct. 3 76,638 
| - May 9 80,761 Oct. 10 83,398 
@ 1% 2330 7 ai 26 May 16 86,551 Oct. 17 78,354 
Mav 23 85,563 1941 Low 61,384 





6 ' = 
= Ai el ot i942 | fuses Ft LL a4 Mav 30 80.046 1941 High 84,326 
> >. 


a fe HE : Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil 





3. Other Steam 
Refined Stock 56.290 95.877 98,146 86395 


3 : Sept. Aug. Sept. 
30, 31, 30, 
: 1942 1942 1941 
i a tt At Refineries 506,802 616,076 366,546 
. NEE: aus ca 08a on Be ~4— tf - Pipe Line and = 
- Ht frank Farm 2.340.230 2,440,478 3,166,525 
rani : Total 2.847.032 3,056,554 3.533.071 
ly - Mey apa AES ORB MOA Me EOD AOS OND BF St BS 2 WSS 2 G5 1623° 30 7 14 2 ee = 
ly 
le Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils 
lg (Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from reports 
in of all companies which refine Pennsylvania grade crude 
2 z oil. Figures in barrels.) 
: “4 : Inven-  Inven- Inven- 
5 4 3 Pro- tory tory tory 
: er) be duction Sept. Aug. Sept 
ceed ——4 ie ee Sept. 30, 31, 30, 
Qe aS) 942 € 
19 ts q age | ‘ ia 1942) 194219421941 
6p 1. Raw Long Re- 
om ” LN at + 1 He at Peed || siduum 86,126 89,698 102,765 52,827 
Ss 3 bud 2. 600 Steam Re- 
3) b| | ig Hann “one fined Stock 319,825 289,379 253,512 274,900 





ELLE LLL 4. Finished De - 
5 


ON DR 7 42 26 S 12 26 2 9 23H 7 4 2 28 waxed Long 
Residuum 55,461 78,394 77,469 $37,215 


a ae ae Se 5. Bright Stock | 186,090 306,114 323.301 243,863 
— nied en eT dea pe E } 7. Viscous Neutral 121,889 296,189 233,455 60,184 
) fp} : ae oo we Item 1 includes all raw long residuum below, and 

ge : aio Pepepererre not salable as, 600 fire. 

Item 2 includes all steam refined stock commonly 
sold or used as 600 and as raw material for bright 
stock 

: Item 3 includes all material not reported in iteims 
1&2 

ttt HT ear eGky FERRE SE geice Item 5 does not include any material reported in 
item 4. 


Item 6 includes viscous neutral below 180 vis. but 


45 
MAMJ) J AS ON O23 ? 42: 285 12 1926 2 9 162330 7 4 21 28 not below 142 vis. at 100. 
#942 AUG SEPT OcT NOV DEC Item 7 includes viscous neutral 180 vis. at 100 and 


above 
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STATIS TICS 


actual as reported by Bureau of 
Weekly figures are as estimated by American 
Institute except 
stocks which are as reported by Bureau of Mines. 


Monthly figures are 
Mines. 


cet Refinery Operations 


on Bureau of Mines basis, 
rude 


(American Petroleum Institute figures in thousands of 
plus an estimate 


barrels of 42 gallons each. 
of unreported amounts and are therefore 


Figures include reported tota 
on a Bureau of Mines basis.) 


Gasoline Stocks 











(Finished & Unfinished) 




















Districts 


at Refineries inc. 

Natural Blended 
Week Ended 

Oct. 17 


Finished and 
Unfinished Gasoline 
Week Ended 


Total Stocks 
Gas Oil & Distillates 
Week Ended 


Per Cent Daily Per Cent 
Daily Potential of Refining Average Crude of Reporting 
Refining Capacity Capacity Reporting Runs to Stills Capacity Operate 
a: Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 1 
Combinedt 2,440 2,440 88.2 88.2 1,661 7.716 68.1 70 
Appalachian 176 176 84.8 84.8 164 159 93.2 90 
Ind., Ill., Ky 804 804 83.3 83.3 735 731 91.4 90 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 416 416 80.1 80.1 355 367 85.3 SS 
Rocky Mt. 147 147 48.0 48.0 100 92 68.0 62 
California 817 817 89.9 89.9 694 701 84.9 85 
TOTAL U. S.—B. of M. Basis 4,800 4,800 += 85.6 —Ss«i835.B 3.709 3,766 77.3 78 
U.S B. of M. Basis Oct. 18, 1941 1.131 
Gasoline Production Stocks of 


Total Stocks 
Residual Fuel Oi) 
Week Ended 


Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 1 

Combinedt 5,061 5,029 38,011 87.950 94 FR 24.188 18.558 18,74 
Appalachian 454 461 2.633 2.667 723 712 540 519 
Ind., Ill., Ky 2,528 2,638 13,732 14,066 6.010 6.053 3,329 3.4 
Okla., K: ans., Mo. 1,276 1,278 6,429 6,385 1.SS6 2,002 1,356 1,359 
Rocky Mt. 272 279 1,638 1,650 147 130 534 53 
California 1,636 1,826 16,513 17,013 12,927 12,642 54,225 54,08 
Total U S B of M 

Basis 11,227 11,511 78,956° 79,731 46,926 16.007 78,537 78,68 
S B. of M Basis 

Oct. 17, 1941 14,039 81,623 54,143 94,800 

*Finished 70,013,000 bbl.; Unfinished 8,943,000 bbl 

tIncludes East Coast, Inland Texas, Texas Gulf, Louisiana Gulf, and North Louisiana-Arkansas districts 





Crude Oil Stocks 


N.P.N. Gasoline Index 
Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of barrels) Deal Tank 
ealer an 
Change T.W Car 











from . ' 
Grade or Origin Oct.10 Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Cents Per Gallon 
) { 7 6.50 
Pennsylvania Grade 8,091 3,122 L 3] Oct. 19 tied ie 
a Month ago 10.47 6.66 
Other Appalachian 1,415 ,309 —106 y 10.04 6 80 
Lima Michigan 1.610 1.586 -_ 24 ear ago / 3. 
Illinois-Indiana 10,391 10,273 -118 Dealer index is an average of “undivided” dealer 
Arkansas 2.555 2,550 5 prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities 
Kansas 6,771 6,986 +215 Tank car index is a weighted average of followin 
s 2 893 299 
Louisiana — 12,923 + 100 wholesale markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB re 
> 3] 5 > . 
rns a 4,221 4,25 : 62 fineries or terminals: Okla., Mid-Western, W. Penna 
oa Senet ae 88 Galif., N. Y. Harbor, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Be 
SIsSSIDp a GR 
a ain 1,342 1,244 98 ton and Gulf Coast 
New Mexico 5.964 6,020 56 
Oklahoma 13,492 4 3,069 123 
Texas 100,266 99,796 170 
East Texas 24,275 24,294 19 
West Texas 23,746 23,703 43 
Gulf Texas 27,360 27,450 90 
a. 14 985 . ‘ “on ? . . 
= See — ee 36 Ohio Taxable Gasoline Consumption 
Panhandle 4,737 1.513 224 
North 7,146 ye As ts] +109 (Compiled by Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. from 
South 4,680 4,515 165 State tax reports 
Other 8,322 8,066 —256 m Gall 
Rocky Mountain 14,889 14,745 —144 fonth salons 
California 34,393 34,365 28 August, 1941 143,465,554 
Foreign 163 130 33 August, 1942 115,983,876 
Percent Loss 19.156% 
Total U. S. refinable 239,165° 238,118 1,047 First 8 months 1941 1,017,021,225 
Heavy in California 9.914 9.973 59 First 8 months 1942 927,.752,66 
Loss 89,268,564 
“Revised Percent Loss 8.777% 
Crude Oil Production 
(American Petroleum Institute figures ) 
WEEK ENDED WEEK ENDED 
Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. lt 
Barrels Barrels Barrels Barre! 
(Daily Average) (Daily Average) 
Oklahoma 364,800 365,850 Eastern (IIL. & 
Kansas 302,900 276,300 Ind. excluded 96,650 93,600 
Nebraska 3,500 3,350 Michigan 65,900 61,80( 
Texas 1,363,700 1,349,300 Wyoming 90,850 90,104 
Louisiana 326,500 325,700 Montana 21,550 21,80 
Arkansas 73,250 73,400 Colorado 6,750 6,95 
wctove : a Mississippi 69,850 70,950 N. Mexico 99,500 97,901 
By 5 BRS WH TMs eS ie Illinois 258.300 272,000 California _ 741,700 729,80 
94 | AUG SEPT OcT NOV DEC Indiana 16,550 17,950 -— 





Total U. S. 3,902, 250 3, 856.7 75( 
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Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24—With but one excep- 


refiners in Western Penna. the past week 
hey were selling 25 pour test neutral oils 
der previous low quotations, with 200 


150 vis. at 24c. Refiner who 
quote 28e and 26¢ to jobber 


he two grades, respectively, said 


lling the 200 inter-refinery at 26c. 
While movement of neutrals was slow gen 
lly and demand slack, several refiners said 


ments were a little improved due to 


ice of customers whom they had 
d” when prices were high and material 
ree and who now were helping r 
t with orders 
Other products continued strong, with fuel 
| d kerosine very tight and sellers said to 


generally on bright and ceylinder 


Atlantic Coast 
NEW YORK, Oct. 24—Higher prices for 
line and kerosine at two southern points 
reported by Atlantic coast suppliers the 
ded Oct. 24 At Mobile, 72-74 oct 
line was up 0.13c at 7 to 7.9¢ and kerosine 
up 0.5¢ to 4.75¢ following withdrawal of 
tations by supplier who said he was tem- 
material. Supplier also with- 
quotations at Norfolk and Savannah, 


rrowing range for kerosine at Norfolk 0.1« 

lat) price t 6.S¢ At Jacksonville, 72-74 
p 0.4c to 8.275c. 

ypliers in general reported gaso 

tight and said they were refusing 


supplying regular customers only 


N \ rl | WEVET, 


gasoline Was eCasy and 


No. 5 fuel was reported extremely tight at 
New York, but most suppliers said they had 
sufficient material to take care of require 
ments of steady customers, with no new busi- 


ness Consicder;re d. 


Culf 

NEW YORK, Oct. 24—Movement of refined 
products from Gulf Coast refineries the past 
week continued to be limited by transportation 
shortage. Only refiners with own tank cars 
reported shipments. 

Bunker “C” fuel said to be plentiful tem 
porarily. Any number of cargoes ready for 
prompt lifting, one source said, but trans 
portation bottleneck was the only reason for 


any being available. 


Gasoline demand was steady, with offerings 
of 72-74 oct. A.S.T.M. leaded ranging from 
5.5c (plus loading charge) for shipment in 
buyers’ tank cars to 6c for shipment in sellers’ 
Rumors of offerings of the grade under 5.5« 
could not be confirmed. One refiner said he 
was shipping 72-74 oct. continually at 5.75« 


in his own cars, plus loading charge 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 24—The gasoline mar 
ket continued with its extreme low of 6c for 
Ethyl, 5.5c for regular, and 4.5¢ for third 
grad There is talk of attempting to get 
higher price but one large independent who 
seems to be the controlling factor in the mai 
ket at the moment will not go along. Almost 
ul independents are selling at least a cent 
below OPA ceiling price. 

Other prices on products continue at their 


OPA ceilings with no signs of weakness. 


Mid-Continent 

TULSA, Oct. 24—Prices of 41-43 kerosine 
and No. 6 fuel were raised in Mid-Continent 
markets this week by withdrawal of two re 
finers’ quotations; the former up 0.125¢ on low 
to range of 4.25-4.75¢ in North Texas, the 
latter up 5c to single price of $0.90 in Kansas 
Demand tor all grades fuel continued heavily 
in excess of supplies, according to most re 
finers. 

No excess gasoline anywhere in the Mid 
Continent, in spite of civilian driving already 
heavily curtailed, was report of most Mid 
Continent refiners. Demand from armed forces, 
defense workers and agricultural users, coupled 
with reduction in vield, has kept refiners’ stocks 
at tank bottoms, several said 

Lube oil movement was improving, accord 
ing to one refiner, as customers who had been 
holding off “got to the point where they had 


to buy son 


Mid-Western 

CHICAGO, Oct. 24—The demand for fuel 
oil in the Mid-West continued to exceed the 
supply and refiners reported this week that it 
just disappeared” as fast as they could make 
it. Orders are expected to increase if present 
‘cold snap” is general throughout the territory 

lhe gasoline market is strong, much to the 
surprise of marketers and refiners generally, 
who said, “we’re moving all we can get, but 
the tank car situation hinders our activity” 
One marketer reported a shortage of Ethyl and 
sood “regular” but plenty of ( S. Motor 


Shipine nts of gasoline are still behind 
No changes in price quotations were re 
ported 





Index of Governmental Orders Concerning Petroleum Prices 


Orc requ s” “ceilings”. ; > ‘me iss , goOV- NATIONAT Platt's 
ser requests , “ce ilings and othe r statements issued by 4 V oo _— on t. 
tal % icies concerning prices of petroleum and produc ts, prices LEUM NEWS OILLGRAM GRAM 
y U mun r¢ ati oO 
wl nh are published in this market section of NATIONAL PETRO- 1. ft a By ag seh Apr 8, p } Apr 7, p.2 P. 271 
EUM NEWS, have been published as follows: Apr. 4, °42—Prices for crude from ; m 
wells opened since Oct 1941 Apr 5S, p > Apr 6, p. 1 P. 273 
NATIONAL Platt’s Apr. 18, $12—-Price advance for 
PETRO- PLATT’S OIL-Law- Ritchie, La. crude Apr. 22, p. 10 Apr. 20, p.2 P. 300.6 
LEUM NEWS OILGRAM GRAM Apr. 27, ’"42—Tank wag prices 300.25 
i Maximum prices for Arkansas, Montana, New Mex 
mn wax Nov. 26, p. 5 Nov. 21, p. 1 P. 66 ico, Oklahoma, Wyoming May 13, p. 7 Apr. 29, p.1 P. 300.10 
12—OPA letter restating Apr. 28, °42—East Coast advance 
contents of letters of Nov. 7, 10 effective Apr. 30 Apr. 29, p. 3 Apr. 29, p. 1 P. 300.12 
i 28 i] Jan. 21, p. 7 Jan. 19, p.1 P. 135 Apr. 28, °42—-Maximum service sta 
2& 12 Amendment No. 1 to tion prices May 6, p. 12 Apr. 29, p.2 P. 372.3 
raffin wax price schedule Feb. 11, p. 20 Jan. 29, p. 1 P. 153 May 12, ’42—-Maximum prices Pa 
12—OPA Price Schedule cifle Coast area May 20, p. 7 May 14, p.2 P. 300.18 
N 55 Feb. 11, p. 17 Feb. 4, p.1 P. 159 May 26, °42—-Discounts frozen at 
) 12 Amendment No. 1 to Oct. 1-15, °41 levels June Lo. 2 May 27, p. 1 P. 300.21 
OPA Pr Schedule No. 88 Feb. 11, p. 18 Feb. 9, p.1 P. 167 June 27, °42—-East Coast advance i “ 
] $2 Amendment No. 2 to effective June 29 July l, p 3 June 27, p.1 P. 300.27 
OPA Price Schedule No. 88 Feb. 11, p. 18 Feb. 9, p.1 P. 167 June 27, ’42—-Service station price Re :. 
1dment No. 1 to Revised Price order widened July i. oo 3 June 27, p.2 P, 272.14 
Schedule No. 88 (Combined July 29, ’42—RBasing “ceiling” prices 
form of Schedule 88 and its 4 on published Group 3 quotations Aug. 26, p. 3 Aug. 26, p.4 P. 300.42 
previously issued amendments Mar. 11, p. 15 Mar. 7, p. 1 P. 205 Aug. 3, °42—~-East Coast decrease ef- . ae 
25, ’42—Maximum prices for fective Aug. 5 Aug. 1, p. 1 Aug. 5, p.3 P. 300.35 
Penna. grade crude Apr. l, p.19 Mar. 25, p. 1 P. 237 Aug. 3, *42—-East Coast reduction, ‘ cada 
26, *42 Maximum s.s. prices service station prices Aug , p. 8 Aug l, p.3 P. 272.20 
for regular-grade gasoline in Aug. 14, ’42—Maximum prices for 
East Coast & Pacific Northwest Age. i, p. il Mar. 25, p. 4 P. 243 : er, Pac Zz Coast area ' Aug. 19, p. 16 Aug. 14, p. 2 P, 300.38 
26, "42 Approval of 0.5c ad- Aug. 21, 42 evision crude 
ance = Ben ag Atlantic Coast price basis Aug. 26, p. 18 Aug. 21, p. 1 P. 300.40 
states Apr. 1, p.10 Mar. 25, p. 4 P. 241 ae "42— ere = es 
26, ’42—Approval of 0.4c ad- or Penna. lubes in Pacific Coast = 
vance in ke mii and light fuels, area Sept. 2, p. 9 Aug. 29, p.4 P. 272.21 
Atlantic Coast states Apr. 1, p.10 Mar. 25, p. 4 P. 241 Sept. 11, "42—New maximum price 
26, ’42—Maximum prices for o ie — , : Sept. 16, p. 6 Sept. 11, p. 1 P. 300.43 
Junker ‘“( c No. 6 ‘1, Eas ee. Zz. 2 etail margins permit- 
: C iif ( ti ee Apr 1. o EE Mar. 25, p. 4 P. 242 ted at Oct. 1-15, ’41 level Oct 7, p. 29 Sept. 30, p.1 P. 272.26 
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REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 





In bulk lots by Motor Transport, Tank Car, Barge or Tanker as shown 


NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED — 


Refinery and Seaboard prices in National Petroleum News are gathered by PLATTS 
OLLGRAM and are published in the Monday issue of the OPILGRAM 

PLATT’S OLLGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions daily 
from News Bureaus at New York, Cleveland, and Tulsa, Okla. PLATTS OFT 
GRAM gathers and publishes what its publisher and representatives believe to be 
accurate news of sales, prices and current happenings affecting the oil industry 
and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this information is usually private 


OILGRAM reports it according to what it is able to obtain from sources deemed 
reliable. 
All information is supplied without guarantee as to its completeness, accuracy 


time of transmission or promptness of delivery 

The subscriber receives this information for his private use and not for 
further distribution 

Publisher reserves the right to change 
information at any time 


resale or 


the extent, nature and form of showing this 


Prices shown in the tables are quotations (meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
prices), or actual sales prices, reported to OLLGRAM by refiners for 
transactions, except as otherwise specified 


“open spot 


Prices arrived at by discounts off a specilied price or “market date of shipment 
prices named in contracts or prices arrived at in accordance with any arrangement 
made prior to date of sale, are not for “open spot” 
not considered in making the price tables Prices made to brokers and prices in 
“Inter-refinery” transactions are also not considered except as may be noted 

All prices are for “immediate” shipment except in Gulf Coast bulk transactions 


transactions and therefore are 


where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days. Prices are FOB refineries, 
pipelines, or tanker terminals in districts designated 

Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots, motor transport lots 
or barge lots; and in cents per gallon; heavy fuel oils are in dollars per barrel of 42 
U.S. gallons; wax and petrolatums are in cents per pound. Prices applying to barges 
or cargoes only are so designated 

Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees 
the business day 

Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with offices located 
in Chicago and the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 
Oklahoma) freight basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry 
which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the 
material originates in another refining district Other refinery 
by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which 
it is shipped 

When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the ex- 
ception and the new conditions are noted in the news lead or in conjunction with 
the price table by footnote or otherwise, for the particular refinery or sales district 
involved 

Crude oil and products covered by OILGRAM’S news and price service, except 
where noted, have been represented to the publisher as fully up to the customary 
trade specifications indicated and according to the generally accepted methods of 
test: and all crude oil and all products thereof as having been lawfully produced 
and transported 

Any apparent error should be reported to the nearest OILGRAM or National 
Petroleum News oflice at once as no correction will be made after the second issue 
of the OLILGRAM or National Petroleum News following its publication 


Prices are published at the close of 


prices are given 





NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, 
bids reported in market leads. 


and sales shown; 


from others. Refiners’ prices 


Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Oct. 19 to Oct. 26) 


U. S. Motor, (ASTM Monday 


octane 








78 octane Ethyl: Oct. 26 
Oklahoma 6.75 6.875 
Mid-Western (Group 3. basis 6.75 7.125 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns. 6 6 7 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 7 (2 

72-74 octane: 

Oklahoma » B75- 6 
Mid-Western (Group 3. basis ) >- 6 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns >. 73 6 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 6 

63-66 octane: 

Oklahoma = » 625 
Mid-Western (Group 3. basis 5.5 5.62 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns. 5.375- 5.5 
W. Tex. (For shpt to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 9. tal 

60 octane & above: 

Oklahoma 125 2 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 1 ».2 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest'ns 1.875-— 5.25 
_ W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns .2 
Motor Gasoline, 72-74 octane (ASTM) 
ew York harbor 9.2 10 
New York harbor, barges 9 | i) 
Philadelphia district ; 9.2 9.7 
Baltimore district 8 95 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: 
“O” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM 7.5-7.73 (2 
Western Penna. Other Districts: 
“QO” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM 7.25 ee 





Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
Oct. 23 Oct. 22 Oct. 21 Oct. 20 
6.75 6.875 6.75 >. 875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 
6.75 7.125 6.75 7.125 6.75 7.125 6.75 7.125 

6.6 7 6.6 7 6.6 7 6.6 7 
nd > wr , wo 2] wd > 
7 (2 7(2 2 (2 7 (2 
5 .875- 6 5 .875- 6 9.875-— 6 5.875-— 6 
5. 875- 6 5. 875- 6 5 875- 6 5.875- 6 
5.73 6 5.75 6 ». 75 6 5.75 6 
6 6 6 6 
ee: 5 62o So 5.625 Sa >.625 5.5 ».625 
9 5 5 6 > » 5 5 5 62 > 5 5 > 62 » 5 5 > 6 > » 
9 375 5 5 +4 B75 > 5 ) ve) 5 5 5 875 5 5 
5.75 (1 >. 7a(1 5. 75(1 5.75 (1 
>. 125 Se bs Bae. ee } .32e> &. Zo 5.125— 3.25 
2.1 5.20 5.2 >. 29 9.1 5.29 2.1 5.25 
£.875-— 5.25 4.875 S20 1.875 >. 20 4.875 5.25 
5.23 ie ee 3.20 
9 2 10.2 9.2 19.2 9.2 10.2 9.2 -10.2 
9 1 a} 2 q 1 y 2 q l y r 9 l 9 9 
9° 07 9 2 9 7 9 2 9 7 9 9 9 7 
8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 
~—- 5 , - - = , ~ = a2 9 7 69 se 9 
> 75 (2 > >(2 > »>(Z 6.0~4.42 (dé 
1. ao (fee a8 7.295 (ee w:a0 





REFINERY PRICES 


Gasoline—U. S. Motor (ASTM) except where otherwise specified 


Prices in Effect Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Prices in Effect Oct. 26 Oct. 19 K i ; F i 
; erosine, & Gas Fuel Oils 
OKLAHOMA ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La ’ . uel Oil 
78 oct. Ethyl 6 om 6 875 6 75 6.875 72-74 oct leaded 1) 6 I2 Prices in Effect Oct. 26 Oct. 19 
72-74 oct... ; >» B75- 6 5 875- 6 70-72 oct 875 (1 >. 875 (1 
63-66 oct .... B.S ~ 8.625 5.8 —- 5.625 62 oct 5 (1 5.5 (1 OKLAHOMA 
60 oct. & below §.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 60 oct. & below, un 11-43 grav. w.w 1.375- 4.5 4.375- 4.5 
60-62, 400 e.p §. ies G >. 225 leaded 375 (1 5.375 (1 12-44 grav. w.w 1.5 ’.625 4.5 1.625 
Range Oil 1 4.125 4 4.125 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3. basis) oe deine Fag OE ge 
78 oct. Ethyl 6.75 - 7.125 6.75 — 7.125 Me. onan 3 623- 3.875 3.623- 3.875 
72-74 oct 5. 875- 6 5 875- 6 WESTERN PENNA. Motor gasoline No. 3 fuel ..3@ ..5(2 , 
; ‘ = « - 97 es - . ‘ my ae ate dd 
_ sae 5.5 — 5.625 5.5 —- 5.625 Bradford-Warrer U. G. I. Gas Oil 3.625-3.75 (1) 3.625-3.75(1 
60 oct. & below 5.1 5.25 5.1] §.25 “©” Gasoline. Min. 70 No. 6 fuel $0 .80-$0 90/2) $0.80-$9 90(2 
N. TEX I Oct ASTM ; 75 (9 7S (9 14-16 fuel $0.95 (1 $0.95 (1 
- TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) ‘i : ee 
” . Other districts 
78 oct. Ethyl 6.6 7 6.6 7 — snl 2 
72-74 oct ae 5.75 6 §.75 6 Q” Gasoline Min. 70 33 a aka ‘ara MID-WESTERN Group 3 basis 
63-66 oct §.375- 5.5 5.375- 5.5 Oct. (ASTM 3 25 - 7.3 eM ets act a 1 375- 4.625 4.373- 4.625 
60 oct. & below 4.875-— 5.25 4.875- 5.25 12 11 yt 2 Ww Me 4 e ” a “a4 > Nepoe 
0-69 : i Sls > tire 2 g > (2 > (2 
60-62, 400 e.p. 5.375 (1 >. 375 (1 Range Oil t 4.1(2) 4 4.1(2 
N l 3.875 ze 3:8¢o 5 
W. TEX. (For shpt to Tex. & N. M. dest'n CENTRAL MICHIGAN FOB Central Mich. re Ne 2 ~~ aie $ 6 : : 45) 3 ; d 1 ane 
78 oct. Ethyl 7(2 79 finery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may No. 3 5 . on ta let ae 
59-74 s “ ry 6 « 6 ~ originate at plants outside Central group No. $0) 835 (1 $i) 35 1 
bani ri ’ ) . ys »”? B ‘ 
63-66 oct 5.75 (1 5.75 (1 U.S. Motor Oct. ASTM No. 6 $0 80-$0 85(2) $0. 80-$0.85(2 
60 oct. & below >. ae >.20 : 4 oct & $5 8 8.5 
67-69 oct 8 (2 7.0 & 
S un gasoline t j o ) o e « des s 
CENT. W. TEX. Prices to truck transports ge di LD, li ‘- > 6 ‘ N. TEX. For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’n 
80 oct. & above - (9 - 19 aca ne 11-43 grav. wow 1.25 ‘ae 1.25 4.75 
80 oct. & abs 7(2)_ 712) No. LPM 41 -4.2(2) 4.1 -4.2(2 
67-69 oct a.atea (3 >. 375 (1 
62 oct. & bel >. 125 (2 >, mae Ce 
on & below > >. 125 OuLO S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery AMARILLO, TEX. For shpt. to W. Okla. & Tex 
AMARILLO, TEX, (For shpt. to W. Okla. & Tex and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances ee ee 
es - ‘ed iD rey capeeeas 3 grav. w.w No. Price No Price 
differential territory 72-74 oct TS 8.375 \ . 
. o,. | straw t.3 (1 io 
60 oct. & below No Price No Price 
60-62, 400 e.p No Price No Price 
; KANSAS For Kansas destinations only 
KANS AS For Kansas destinations only CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor 1.39 cay. woe No Price “No Deton 
78 oct. Ethyl 7.25 (1 7.25 (1 78 oct. & above (Ethyl 8.75 6 8.75 42-44 grav. w.w $.8 —4.875(2) 4.8 -4.875 (2 
72-74 oct.. 6 6.2 (2 6 6.2 (2 70-75 oct. (regular 7.795 0 7.70 No. | pow $.25-4.3 (2 £.25-4.3 (2 
63-66 oct. 9.625-5.8 (2 5.625-5.8 (2 65 oct. & below trd No. 6 fuel $0 90°61 $0. 85-$0 .90(2 
60 oct. & below 5.25 -5.4(2 5.25 -5.4(2 grade 6.75 1.5 6.75 
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NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


NEw 























NOTE—Parenthetical 


VOTICE—Owing 


figures after prices 


to great demand, refiners generally 


and 


REFINERY PRICES (Continued) 


indicate number of companies quoting when less 


quotations 
sales 


limit to regular customers and refuse bids 


shown: bids reported in market leads. 


. though higher, from others 


three companies are quoting. | 


Refiners” prices | 








Kerosine. & Gas Fuel Oil 


Continued 








Prices in Effect Oct. 26 Oct. 19 
ARh. For shipment to Ark. and La 
11-43 grav. w.w 1 625 1.625 (1 
No. 1 til tol 
No ..5 ( 51 
No. 3 fuel ..5 G R51 
Practor fuel, for shpt 

to Ark. points only » 1251 >». 125 (1 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren 
15 grav. w.w 6.25 2.340 6.25 1.40 
16 grav. w.w 6.25 (1 6.25 (1 
No. 1 fuel 6.25 4.40 6.25 7.75 
No. 2 6.25 71.625 6.25 7.625 
No. 3 6.25 -7.75 (2) 6.25-7.75 (2 
36-40 gravity 6.25 -6.5 (2 6.25-6.5 (2 
Other districts 
15 grav. w.w 6.125 ‘ 6.125 + .625 
16 grav. w.w 6.125- 6 6.125- 6.25 
47 grav. w.w 6.25 6 6.25 6.375 
No. | fuel 5. 875- 6 5 .875- 6 
No. 2 >.875-— 7.125 5.875- 7.125 
No. 3 9.875-— 7.125 5.875- 7.125 
36-40 grav., Pittsburgh 

dist. prices excluded 5.875— 7 5.875- 7 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN FOB Central Mich. re 
tirery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may 


originate at plants outside Central group 


Lubricating Oils (Cont'd) 


and Solvent 


Naphtha 





417-19 gravity w.w 5.8 6 5.8 6 

P.W. Distillate 5.5 5.5 

No. 3 gas oil, Straw 5 is) 

U.G.L. gas oil 4.5 (2) ‘.5 (2 

W Fuel O Vis. at 100 
300-500 Vis 
} 100-300 Vis 15 t.5 

OHLIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery 
Kerosine 7 7 

CALIFORNIA 

10-43 grav. w.w 4.3 7 1.5 7 

Sar loaquin Valley 
Heavy fuel $0 85 (2 $0 85(2 
Light fuel $0.95 (2 $0 95 (2 
Dicsel fuel 4 (2 £(2 
Stove dist > (1 > (1 

Le Angeles 
Heavy fuel $0 .80-0.85 (2) $9.80-0.85 (2 
Light fuel $0 85-0.95 (2) $0.85-0 95 (2 
Diesel fuel ‘2 412 oo 4(2 
Stove dist ; > (2 5 2(2 

San Francisco 
Heavy fuel $0.90 (1 $0 90 (1 
Light fuel $1.00 (1 $1 O00 (1 
Diesel fuel £.5 (1 > te 
Stove dist >.3 &.5 
Nole: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica 

tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200 

and stove distillate, spec. 100 


Lubricating Oils 
WESTERN PENNA, 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably reported, 





to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viscous Neutrals No. 3 col. Vis. at 70°F 
200 Vis 180 at 100 420-425 fl. 
0 p.t 33 (1) 35 (1 
10 p.t 32 (1 3401 
15 p.t 311 33 
25 p.t 26 28 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fl. 
0 p.t 31 (1) 13 1 
10 p.t 30 (1 32 (1 
15 p.t 29 (1 3L C1 
25 p.t 24 26 
Cylinder Stocks 
Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 f1., No. 8 col 
10 p.t 30.5 (1 30.5 (1 
15 p.t 29.5 (1 29 5 (1 
25 p.t 25 25 
600 S.K. filterable 15 15 
650 SR 15.5 s.$ 
600 fl lo 16 
630 fl 17 17 
MID-CONTINENT (F. 0. b. Tulsa 
Neutral Oils Vis. at 100° 1 0 to 10 PLP 
Pale Oil 
Vis. Color 
60-8 No. 2 8 % 
86-L1L0 No. 2 8.5 3.5 
150— No. 3 14.5 14.5 
180 No. 3 15 15 
200 No. 3 15 15 
250 No. 3 l6o-16.5 16-16.5 
80— No. 3 17 17 
] 18 









































Prices in Effect Oct. 26 Det. 19 Prices in Effect Oct. 26 Oct. 19 ! 
Red Oils FOB Group 3 
180—No. 5 Is Is — wd s ae 6 re 6 = 
200 No 4 iS l is | eaners napn ma ‘ =") é ~~? 
create : V. Mo & P. naphtha 7.125 7.125 
280 No. 5 No Price No Price M ral 195 _ 
00 No. $ I75(2 175.2 ineral spirits 6.125 6 125 
ahi I : = Rubber solvent 7.125 7.125 
Note x iscous Neutrals, 15-25 p.p. generally are Lacquer diluent 7.375- 8.125 7.375- 8.125 
quoted O0.5¢ under 0-10 p.p. cils Non-viscous oils, Benzol Diluent 7.875- 8.625 7.875- 8.625 
15-25 p.p generally are quoted 0.25c¢ under 0-10 
p.p. oils 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bright Stock-— Vis. at 210° Bradford-Warren District 
200 Vis. D 27 (I oT (1 Stoddard Solvent 7.90 7.5 (1 
Other Districts 
150-160 Vis. D Untreated naphtha 7 (2 7 (2 
0 to 10 p.p 9 23 Stoddard solvent 7 ‘a0 7 7.25 
10 to 25 p.p 22 .5-23 22 .5-23 
150 nae S ” : 2S : 4 i OHLO S. O. quotations for statewide delivery 
, - oo om V.M.&P. naphtha, D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & Sohio 
solvent 10 10 
120 Vis. D Rubber solvent 9 9 
0 to 10 p.p 22 (2 22 (2 
600 S.R. Dark Green $8.5 (1 851 
600 S.R. Olive Green 10-11 10-11 
631 S.R wo5a 18.5 (1 44 _ 
Black Oil $.8 (1 5.5 (1) W ax 
White Crude Seale 
. . . ST *h this. ¢ P 
SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils Waeeeaee eeren = Ce, 6.8 , 
Vi Col 122-124 A.m.p 4.25 (2 4.25 (2 
— Sie 124-126 A.m.p 4.25 4.25 
Pale Oils lis. at 1L00°F 
100 No. 1%-2% 65 6.5 : 
200 No " 8.75 8.75 OKLAHOMA C.L., FOB Refinery 
300 No ; 9 25 9 25 Semi-retined 
500 No. 24-3 % 10 10 28 AMP min., white, 
750 No. 3-4 10.25 10.25 50 kilo bags No. Price No Price 
1200 No. 3-4 10 10.375 132-134 AMP, bbls 5.25 (1 5.25 
2000 No. 4 10 10.5 
Red Oils CHICAGO FOR Chicago district refinery of one 
N 65(2 65(9 refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose 0.4 
_ No “ © Pe ° - less Melting pomts are k MP ASI M methods 
a 278 a bee add 3° to convert into AMP 
,:00 No. 5-6 9 25 g 25 
500 No. 5-6 10 10 F ined 
==) No. 3-6 10.25 10 25 Fully re ed | 
1200 No. 5-6 10 375 10 375 122-124 bags only > 6 > 6 
2000 No 6 10.5-11.5 10 .5-11.5 125-127 6 6 | 
127-129 6 25 6 2 
130-132 6 55 6 55 | 
132-134 6 8 6 8 | 
CHICAGO From Mid-Continent p.l. crude 135-137 + - nn 
Neutral oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to LO p.p 
Pale Oils 
Vis. Color 
60-85 No. 2 95 (1 9 5 (1 > 
86-110 No. 2 1Oc1 Oc I etrolatums 
a es thy +t WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., carloads; tank cars 
160—No. 3 16 (I 16 (1 0.5¢ per Ib. less 
200-- No. 3 16 (1 16 (1 i mene a 
250— No. 3 wae. Wal Snow White 6.125- 7.25 6 125 25 
Lily White >.375- 6.125 5.375- 6.125 
Cream White 1.375- 5.375 4.3875-— 5.375 
Red Oils Light Amber $.373- 3.875 3 375- 3.875 
180-—No. 5 16 (1 16 (1 Amber 3 125- 3.625 3.125- 3.625 
200 No. 5 16 (1 16 (1 Red 5 ..3 5 ..2 
250-——No. 5 Wa 17 (1 
280-—— No. 5 wl rime 
3:00— No. 5 W501 W501 ; 
Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5« . P . ‘ 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 ( srou p 3 I reight Rates 
t tO p 0.25¢ lower 
o 30 p.p c lowe To Division Headquarters Points of 
© St: ard Oj Co. of Indiang 
Unfiltered Steam Refined Viscosity at 210 tand ine om Ga) — 
140 1.30 W5 Gas Oil 
160 2.501 12.5 (1 *Dis- and or 
200 13.5 (1 3.51 Gasoline tillate Residua 
Kerosine Fuel Oil Fuel Oil 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color Chicago, Il 2.508 2.508 2.516 
: >” > 9 > 442 
0 to 10 p.p 2401 241 Decatur, Il - 244 . 244 4 
15 to 25 p.p 23.5 (1 235 (1 Joliet, : : 08 “ 08 : 16 
30 to 40 p.p 27151 215 (1 Peoria, Hl . 2.310 s10 2.442 
ry x 7 ” —¢ ”» = » » 
E filtered Cyl. Stock 15.5 (1 15.5 (1 Quincy, Tl 2.1% 2.178 2.294 
’ . Indianapolis, Ind > OW ; O84 3 O84 
Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add cvensyilie. ind 2 442 > 886 » 886 
aoe ee South Bend, Ind $135 3.135 3 330 
Detroit, Mich + 290 5 996 5. 996 
Grand Rapids. Mich 5 828 $ 828 $}. 922 
Saginaw, Mich 1 290 +14 1 148 
Green Bay, Wis 2 8358 2 B34 3 182 
Milwaukee, Wis 2 706 2.706 2.738 
r P ae ° La Crosse, Wi 2 574 2.574 2 886 
Natural Gasoline ba Crome, S. Busl | 2382878 o.Oes 
Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on Duluth, Minn 2 $i - 858 ; — | 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may originate Mankato, Minn e.o¢ ' ; ae S 204 | 
in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district Des Moines, Ta 046 ~< 4 4 oe | 
Davenport, La > 310 2 10) 2.442 
FOB GROUP 3 Mason City, la 2.376 2 376 < 664 
- e . St. Loui Mo > O16 » O16 °2 O72 
(rrade 26-70 3.625 (Otns $625 (Otns Vonesn Cie. the 1 518 1518 1 776 
St. Joseph, Mo 1.518 1.518 1.776 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE Fargo, N. D 564 $564 + 996 
(irade 26-70 3. 25 Otns 3.25 (Otns Huron, S. D }. 056 b. 036 5.330 | 
Wichita | 
kro Ponea Cit 0.528 0.528 0 592 
CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in Los Angeles basin Neon) > selamaad 0838 40858 460: 962 
21 pound vapor pressure for From Cushing 0 792 0.792 0 888 
blending 1.75 9.375 4.75 5.375 *“Not suitable for illuminating purposes. | 























| SEABOARD PRICES EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


and sales shown; 


VOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. 
bids reported in market leads 


NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


Refiners’ prices 




















Atlantic Coast 








Tanker Rates 




















| | 
. . . . . . . | 
Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & their tanker terminals, & of tanker terminal operators Approximate last paid rates, cents per bbl } 
| FOB their terminals)—Prices In Effect Oct. 26 Gulf-N. Atlantic, not East of 
ide t o 19.4 r ty é | 
MOTOR GASOLINE Hvy. Crude & Fuel (10 to 1.2 grav! - 
P Light Crude 30 grav. or Lighters 15 | 
ag 80 = Gasoline HO 
i esearch kK erosine WW) } 
ax. 2 ce 72-74 Oct 68-70 Oct. | No. 2 Fuel 12 
District: Lead ASTM ASTM } j } nad } | 
| Nole 200 surcharge permulled ahove rates y | 
| N. Y. Harb 9 8 (1 9.2 10 Sia | War Shipping Administration lo ver wicreased war- | 
| N.Y. Harb., barges 9.7 (1) 9 1 9.3 9.1 (1 time operaling expenses.” 
| So eee 9 9 | 
Philadelphia 9.2 ) 9.2 (1 | | 
| Baltimore ) 8.85 (1 
j Norfolk : YD 8.5 (2 
| Wilmington, N. C 8.4-8.5 (2 ’ P ’ 
oe sia Gulf Coast 
| ee romees tes’ Prices for sales made or firm offers reliably reported | 
| +t sonville ) - 8.275 (1 for sales pending in cargoes FOB ship at Gulf, for | 
| lami ne eee minimum of 20,000 bbls Price ire by retiners only 
oe 2 1 s-8.275 (2 | to other refiners, export agents, or to large tanker | 
ensacola l 6.6 6.8.1 | terminal operators at the customary trade specilica | 
| Mobile 9 6.6 6.8 (1 inne noted 
| New Orleans 6.2 6 ex 
| Portland 9.5 9 65 | 
rearneet 4 9 9 7 (1 | Prices In Effect Oct. 26 
Providence r4 ) Domestic 
FUEL OILS Motor Gasoline | 
KEROSINE . : Min. 80 oct. ’39 Research, max. 2c« 
‘ 2 : lead ° .- , 
and /or ; 
NO. L FURL No. 2 No 5 No. 5 No. 6 
N. Y. Harb 6.8 6.7 6.7 $1.95-2.10 (a $1.65 60-62 Gravity, Max. 400 e.p. 
N.Y. Harb., barges 6.7 6.6 6.6 72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM 2.9 6 
Albany . 7 6.8 6.8 (2 $2.25 (1 $1.85 (1 70 oct. unleaded ee 5.29 ». 379 | 
Philadelphia 6.9 6.7 6.7 $1.98 $1.65 68 oct ' 9.29 
Baltimore. . 6.9 6.7 6.7 $1.65 65 oct ‘ 2.1295 ».79 | 
Norfolk 6.8 6 6.7 (1 $1.65 (2 60 oct i) } 
Wilmington, N.C 6.75 6.7 11-43 w.w. kerosine 3. 875-425 (a 
Charleston, ... 6.9 6.7 $1.60 (2 No. 2 fuel 3.79 
Savannah 6.75 (2 $1.60 (1 
Jacksonville 6.5 (2 6.25 $l .60 (1 | 
——* 6.733 Gas Oil—Less than % of | sulfur. | 
aumpa.... 6.75 6.25 $1.55 (1 , > a : 3.75 
Pensacola . 1.8 (1 Be low 43 diesel index -" 
Mobile... .. . 1.735 (2 > 4 5 873— ‘ 
New Orleans 4.25 1.5 3.75 -3.8 $1.25 (1 $0.85 (1 +5 ; 1 
Porth 3 8 ».8 (2 » 25 5 ae »5 
— 6.9 : . a 9 l a Ou 58 & above diesel index 4. » 
< “pe ae Se , tg BE OD Diesel Oil, ship’s bunkers (ex-lighterage) $1.55-$1. 68 } 
Providence ‘ 6.9 6.7 6.7 (2 $1. 90-$1L.95 (2 $1.65 lice $i). 85-$0.90 | 
. : Sunker pV .o vu 
a Vhis price is for a straight-run, low pour test No. 5 fuel Bunker C, cargoes $0.85 
Bunker © Fuel Diesel Oil (cas House 
Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil Export } 
| kx Lighterage Kix Lighterage Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity } 7 
N y Bashos $1.65 $2 ; 682 68 (2 | Motor Gasoline | 
Albany $1.85 (1 $2 9 l 68] 7 | 60-62 Gravity, Max. 100 e.p | 
Philadelphia $1.65 $2.78 | 72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM > ae ts 
Baltimore $1.65 $2.78 6 | 6.7 (1 | 70 oct. unleaded A ae | 
Norfolk “ $1.65 $2 ( l 6.7 (1 } 68 oct 5] oes 
Charleston $1.60 $2.7 ( | 6.7 (1 60 oct Se kn aes | 
Savannah $1.60 (1 $2.6 l 60 oct ae | 
Jacksonville $1.60 (2 $2 62 | b1-45 \ Kerosine 3.860 $.20 
rampa.... $1.55 (2 $? 6 } . 
New Orleans $0.85 $1 I Gas Oil—lLe« than \% of | fur. 
Portland $1.65 (1 $2. BE 6 (1 6.911 | Below 43 diesel index ° 3.79 
Boston. $1.65 $2.78 6.7(2 6.8 } 13-47 3.860 
} Providence $1 65 $2.78 (2 | 6 | W-52 3. 875- 4 
rmb-94 to | 
| 98 & above diesel index ‘.2 
| Wax | 
| Melting points are AMP), 3° higher than EMP I acific Export t 
Prices are FOB retinery and do not include bag, freight ' } 
OF export aillesential , Quotations " tbhoard Los Angele carge ot 
t Pa except where otherwise noted MID-CONTINENT LUBES 
Prices in Effect Oct. 26 Prices In Effect Oct. 26 Oct. 19 At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk, FOB terminals 
New Orleans we Me Be yas p. blend “ No Price No Price Prices in Effect Oct. 26 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 590 e.p. blend, 68 oct No. Price No Price Steel Drums Bulk 
124-6 Yellow. $2501 ? 4.25 (1 ) e.p blend, 66 o« No Price No Price 200 vis ID 210 bret 
122-4 White 4.25(2 1.25 (2 100 e.p. blend wet stock 34-3 28.8 (2 
| 124-6 White 1.2501 4.25 ‘25 ys MN No Price No Prices 150 vis. I) 210° brt 
he otor under stock 0-LO p.p g0-31 (2 24.8 (2 
Fully Retined 09 oct No Price No Price 10-25 p.p 29.9 (1 24.3 (1 
23-5 2] 5 9 (2 an 10 grav... W kero LOO) vi 1») 2LO brt ; 
1235-7 5 DU oe a) 50 ti po No Price No Price stock 0-10 p.p "9 5 (1 24.3 (1 
128-30 4 2 mS ee 11-43 grav., w.w. kero No Price No. Price 10-25 p.p 29 (1 23.8 1 
130 nas “ga \ vin a aD | ti-grav. w.w. ker No Price No. Price 200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral (uw 
a ae Pa ee 2. Oe? a Abdo Diesel fuel EX above No Price No Price 0-10 D.p 2 (1 16.8 (1 
133-5 6.15 (1 6.15 6.15 (1 aes Back, citar Si No P No P DE = 
I a5, 7 6 1 " 6 nl I 6 1 I . itt a 0 rice 0 rice 
0-34 grav. du l i 
ul) Pac. Spec 00 No Price No Price 
(Crrade ( fuel Pac | 
Spec. 400 No Price No Price 
l Ship's Bunl s, or deep lank lots 
Diesel fuel, Pac Spec 
200 $1.40 -$1.45 $1.40 -$1.45 
Crrade ( fuel Pac 
Spec 100 $0. 825-$0.85 $0.825- $0. 85 | 
Naphtha e | 
Prices in Effeet Oct. 26 pescngelneame te atria | 
s75-400 ep blend 
V.M.&P iner i . 
+ Arar eh Minera 65 oct. & above No Price No Price 
aphtha pirits 400 e.p. blend, under 
a at Harbor uy ll *) 10 65 oct No Price No Price 
tiladelphia district. . 11 (2 10 } U.S. Motor No Price No Price 
Baltimore... . .ss00ss 10.5 (2) 9.5 | 40-43 grav. w.w. kero., 
Boston TR eee 11.5 (2) 10.5 150 fire point No Price No Price 
Providence. . 11.5 (1) 10.5 (2 | Kero p.W No Price No Price 
| 
nn _ | 
2 
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Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do. however, include inspection fees as shown in general 
footnote. Gasoline tazes, shown in separate column, include 1.5c federal, and state tazes; also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also 
do not include tares; kerosine tares where levied are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Oct. 26, 1942 as posted by principal 
marketing companies al their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 

= y ~ Mobil- Mobil- ; ° 
S. O. New Jersey | Sees ane — | S. O. Ohiott 
Esso (Regular Grade) } sine Diesel Fuel *Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Yard TW TC TW Yard TW I (Regular Grade) 
Cogeuases Gaso- Kero- | New York: - on : . 
Tank Dealer line sine | Manhat’n & Bronx 7.1 9.5 9 7 8.7 Con- **Re- Gaso- tKero- 
Wago po Ae T.W . : z wae ‘> ete 4 o sumer sel- line sine 
gon -W. Taxes T.W. | . pa - 
Kings & Queens 7.1 9.5 9 ? 8.7 T " :s.s. T - y 
‘ - p re . : é 3 ,! .W leres {S.S. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N.J.... 10.2 10.7 4.5 9.4 Richmond....... 7 9.5 ‘ 6.9 8.5 | a 
*Newark, N. J......... 10.2 10.7 45 9.4 Albany......... 71292327 $ 7 8.2 | SaaS... & 13.5 5.5 9 
Annapolis, Md......... 10.55 11.05 5.5 11.2 Binghamton 8.6 10.6. 10.4 8.4 9.9 Akron 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9 
Baltimore, Md......... 9.95 10.45 5.5 10.2 Buffalo......... 83103 8 10 82 97 Cincinnati 12 2s Be 3 6S 
Cumberland, Md... .. 11.35 11.85 5.5 11.7 Jamestown 8.4104 10.3 8.3 9.7 Cleveland +3 oo me fe SC 
Washington, D. C...... 10.2 10.7 “4.5 10.7 Mt. Vernon. .... 7.2 9.7. 91 7.1 8.7 | Columbus.... 12 95 125 5.5 9 
Danville, Va......... 11.65 12.15 6.5 -11.95 Plattsburg..... 78 98 Oo 2 2.5 Dayton cone 12 9.5 12.5 $.$ 9 
Norfolk, Va............ 10.45 10.95 6.5 11.7 Rochester 2% $104 79 99 7.9 9.4 Marietta 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9 
Petersburg, Va......... 10.75 11.25 6.5 12.7 Syracuse. 8.2 10.2 7.8 9.8 7.8 9.3 Portsmouth. ..... . 12 9.3 125 55 ° 
Richmond, Va......... 10.75 a.2) 6.5 1.7 C ° Toledo 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9 
Roanoke, Va ocoe 11.95 122.45 6.5 12.2 — Youngstown 12 9.5 12.5 5.8 Q 
Charleston, W. Va...... 12.25 i2.75 6.5 18 Bridgeport... - @.3 9.3 7.2 8.5 | Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 
Parkersburg, W. Va.... 11.55 12.05 6.5 12.7 Danbury ..... 7.8 9.86.... .... 7.5 8.5 | Consumer = Gasoline 
Wheeling, W. Va 111/58 12.05 6.5 13.3 Hartford. ...... 7.4 9.4... 9.2 7.2 8.7 | T.W. Tases 
Charlotte, N. C........ 12.1 12.6 7s 2 New Haven f-8 DE cece FB ‘ 8.6 Sohio aviation grade 65 oc- 
Hickory, N. C rere 3.15 7.5 12 Maine: tane, Spec. AN-VV-F-756 14.5 $.5 
a Airy, N.C... cccce 12.5_ 13.0 7.5 11.2 Baneor....... 76 96 7.4 9.4 7.4 88 Esso Ethyl Aviation 73 Oct 15.5 5.5 
Saleigh, N. ¢ cae Be 12.35 7.58 12 ~roaeees sagalle® 79 967 a 8.7 Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct 16.5 5.5 
Salisbury, N.C........ 12.15 12.65. 7.5 12.4 i “ , * “ Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct.(a) 17.5 3.9 
Charleston, S. C........ 10.95 11.45 7.5 Mass.: Esso Ethyl Aviation 91 Oct. 17.5 5.5 
Columbia, S. C «oo ale 12.3 7 ¢< Boston... 7 95 9 c 7 7 Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct 24.5 5.5 
, , ‘ 7.3 ua = S39 7.8 8.2 
Spartanburg, S.C...... 12.5 13.0 re ° | N. H:: a) Effective Oct. 15, 1942 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. | CONOR. ..ccccess BE 8 8.2 9.7 a netens “W. 
A T.W. Lancaster ere, & ee 9210.7 a Gennaio 
oredag” Seen 7’ ee EORGRENAE.. 020.4 B.S BS 02. 00. TF BS | wm Betvees.....000.00555 18.8 13.5 
- one, - ar eteeen 15 5 R. i: ee eee 14.5 14.25 
RNIN, BP. Ss. 2 +20 15.5 see Providence 73 93 69 8.9 7.1 8.6 V.M.&P. Naphtha......... 14.5 14.25 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No.2 No.3 Wiese V arnolene Tear eee ree 14.5 14.25 
Atlantic City, N.J......... ok 9.4 8.7 8.7 Burling - 9 75s 95 75 c Sohio Solvent.....+...+.-. 14.5 14.25 
Newark sin eran Sale se 9.4 8.7 8.7 ert Pe eae Sa 1 8 7.5 ag 27 : 4 Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Annapolis, RR eer Paris oak yey 4 ae ne abe 00006 0 ’ aT 404 - Ohio, Statewide. ......... 8 8 7.5 ec 
SERRA RS eaten 92 87 8.7 *Does not include 1% city eaten tax appucable to PPT 10 10 9.5 7.3% 
Washing AN a 97 9.1 91 price of gasoline (ex tax). *Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
NE a a 9.4 8.5 8.5 tIn steel barrels unless otherwise noted. 
Petersburg ASN tea Nei 7 27 .... Discounts: Diesel —On t.w. deliveries, 0.5e for at | **Except authorized agents. 
EL OEE IES AGE 97 8.7 8.7 least 400 gals.; lc for full tank truck. | tKerosine prices are ex lc state tax. Naphtha 
oe SS : ree 10 10.1 srices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax. 
|; & 
re ‘ner pee | tPrices at company-operated stations. 
| EEE ae eee ae er ll >) [e f ‘ ;« > . +tStatewide prices are subject to exceptions other 
RMneOOMD, Th: Riss occ cw ovasace imee ae. sees Atlantic Refining than those shown. 
NER acted oe aera. (ion oe eae Atlantic White Flash Gasoline (Regular Grade) * Discounts: 
NNR 5 v5 Suiscneuiaacechw 10.5 Catenienias C K Esso aviation on contract to hangar operators 
*E Te . » & %ae +e = : . : = — and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
I ff clive Aug. 9, “42 a retail resale price cial Dealer 1 line sine Fuel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 
of 14.2c posted thru New Jerse Ww r.W 7.7. 
: i P -W. Taxes deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
Discounts: ee Philadelphia, Pa. ic ean 10.7 5.5 4 65 less than 50 gals. are 0.5¢ higher. Cleveland Nos. 1, 
Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer Pittsburgh..... : 10.7 11.2 5.5 2 2, and 3 prices are for bulk deliveries of 5 to 99 gals.; 
t.w d % PEOMBOWE.... 0 ccccceces 10.7 is $.5 3 100 gals. and over are 2c less. Cleveland No. 4 price 
Kerosine—lc off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, i ae isenss Sor 11.2 5.5 12 is for full compartment hose dump only. 
under contract thru territory (Baltimore city contract TOVMMGOM. ... 6c ccscace 10.7 11.2 5.5 12 Naphthas—to contract consumers off t.w. prices— 
: . ! | 
not necessary) except no discount in state of New ane. HOE ree ; 10.7 7.2 5.83 i2 Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 
Jersey ; : : a Emporium............ 10.7 11.2 5.5 12 0.75; 2500 to 4999 gals., le; 5000 or more gals., 1.5 
Naphthas—To oy taking following quantities SSeS 10.7 11.2 5.5 12 Lucas County: Less than 50 gals., tank wagon price; 
at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or more, Uniontown........... 0.7 11.2 5.5 12 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., le; 500 gals. or 
less than 200 gals. 0.5¢ ‘habe r price; Baltimore, 2c off | Harrisburg........... 10.7 11.2 5.5 12 } over, 1.5c 
on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 gals. ; Washington, Williamsport. . chan ee 11.2 5.5 12 | . r 
2c off to contract buyers. | Dover, Del : 11.2 5.5 12 Ss. O. Kentucky 
Wilmington, Del Kats 10.7 5.5 Ill. : i , 
oS 2V : Boston. Mass. ...... 9 45 955 | “Standacd (Third Geode’ 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. | sprinztietd, Moss 18 45 0.4 | =_— 
: . Worcester, Mas 5 5 , : , 
Socony Mobilgas (Regular Grade) Fall River M : : i 7 ; 5 i. l Cc _— = = i } aaa ‘rw 
. 4 s ‘ | s ’ Sti ies Ww. 
Com. Undiy. Gaso- Hartford, Conn 11.6 4.5 9.4 } , ae ig a a 9 
Cons. Dir. line New Haven, Conn 11 4.5 10.5 } Covington, Ky... ) 5 8% 5 6.5 
T.W. tows Taxes Providence, R AF fee ee 11 4.5 10.1 | Lexington, Ky..... 10.5 8.5 6 5 9 
New York City | Atlantic City, N.J.... 7 10.7 4.5 9.4 Louisville, Ky...... 10 9 6.9 8.5 
Manhattan & Bronx.... 10.1 10.6 "3.5 Camden, N. J.... 10.7 45 9.4 Paducah, Ky. . “+ 9 8 6.5 8.5 
. es *5 5 Tre Sa tere = - Jackson, Miss...... 10 9 7.8 *8.5 
Kings & Queens........ 10.1 10.6 5.5 Reenton, IN. J. ..0.s20 950 10.7 45 9.4 : . os « * * 
Richmond......... i. Oe 10.2 #55 Annapolis, Md...... 11.05 5.5 10.2 Vicksburg, Miss.... 95 85 (7.5 4 
Albany, N. Y............ 9.9 10.4 5 Baltimore, Md........ Tt.) 30145 555 9.2 | Birmingham, Ala... 10 ; 8.5 i. 
Binghamton, N. Y........ ll nS 5 Hagerstown, Md..... : 11.55 5.5 9.7 | Mobile, Ala aie 9 - - 4 R ” 
Buffalo Saco cw eaake 10.2 10.7 5 Richmond, Va........ 1... 11.25 6.5 11.7. | Montgomery, Ala... 10 9 oe 
Jamestown, N. Y......... 10.4 109 5 | Wilmington, N.C..... 221) 11:55 7.5 11:3 Atlanta, Ga........ 11.4 7.5 0-8 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y....... 10.1 10.6 5 Brunswick, Ga........ ceee 10.4 7.5 *10.5 | Augusta, Ga. . E 11.4 pd = ot 4 « 
Plattsburg, N. Y......... 11 11.5 5 Jacksonville, Fla ae 10.4 8.5 11.5 | Macon,Ga........ 11.4 7.5 310.8 
tie Coe. 10.8 11.3 5 | | Savannah, Ga 10.4 7. *9.5 
Syracuse, N.Y........... 10 '5 il = Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. | Jacksonville, Fla 10.4 8 5 9.5 
Bridgeport, Conn......... 10 10.5 5 T.W.t T.W.t | MMieest, Fie 10.4 8.5 2.9 
‘on 5 & P . 7 K Pensacola, Fla oe 9 8 *9 5 8 
Danbury, Conn (cbse a 11 5 » . , > © | 5 
Hartford, Conn 10.6 11.1 5 Philadelphia, Pa.......... 11 12.5 } Te ampa, Fla 10.4 8.5 9.5 
ord, oni es oes . ‘ ° a > ‘ c : 
New Haven, Conn........ 10 10.5 5 ss some = see eeeeees ¥ n 13.5 *Taxes: In tax column are included these city and 
Sn 10.7 112 5 ittsburgh, Pa 2 13.5 | county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 
Rate Ce 10.3 10 8 5 Fuel Oile—T. Ww. le city; Montgomery, le city and le county; Pensacola, 
Boston, Mass.......... 9.9 10.4 5 l 9 3 » 6 | le city. Georgia and Montgomery, Ala. have le 
Consond. WM. .......... " ao / 11.9 5 oe , 5 a PN | kerosine tax, Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
Lancaster, N. H.......... 12 12/5 TE sh ae Se Be ee Oe | ee 
Manchester, N. H 11.3 11.8 = Allentown, Pa...... 10 — 4 ) wink dann +Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer prices. 
Providence, R.1......... 10° 10.5 5 Wilmington, Del... 9.5 8.7 8.7 1... 1... | 
»vidence, KR. errr. : a) Gnatmaiie ‘ ° 
Burlington, Vt........... 10.9 11.4 5 econ ogghellll - Stall allt lS S. O. Indiana 
Ruth \ z _ Worcester, Mass.... 10 ) ) ie mae Lae 
utland, Vt ree | 11.5 5 Hartford, Conn SA Mele oe Ked Crown (Regular Grade) 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. *Does not include Ic Georgia kerosine tax. Blue Crown ad wag 
T.W. . +Mine - Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard Red a 
eS 12.4 1: Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light Cleaners . A . 
New York Clty... ...cccscs ll 12 Naphtha. | a ong Red BI “> meee 
Rochester, N. Y........... 13.2 4 Discounts: T.W Grown C _ Tase Tw 
eS Per rere 14 a Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer oe : ee ae ee eee 
Boston, Mass............. 12 13 t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un- Chicago, er 10.9 8.9 8.4 4.5 10.3 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... 116.3 $17.3 divided dealer t.w. prices are same. Decatur, Ill......... 10.9 8.9 8 4.5 9.5 
Hartford, Conn........... +16.3 t17.3 Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w. Joliet, TH. .... 2.006 11.9 9.6 8.5 4.5 10.3 
Providence, R. I.......... 13 14 price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. (Continued on next page) 

Above prices include these i inspe ction fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified, per gallon: 

Alabama 1 /40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on ke rosine; Arkansas 1 /20c; Florida 1 /8c; Illinois 3 /100c; Indiana 1 /Sc in lots of 25 bbls. or less, 2/25c in lots of more than 24 
bb le. 5 Kansas | /50c; Louisiana 1 /32c; Minnesota 7 /200c; Missouri 1 /50c : Nebraska 3 /100¢; Nevada, gasoline 1/20c; North Carolina 1 /4c; North Dakota 1/20c; Oklahoma 
2/25¢e; South C ‘arolina 1/8c; South Dakota 1/20c; Tennessee 2/5c; and Wisconsin 3/100c. 

K erosine inspection fees only: lowa 3 /50c; Mic higan 1 /Se per gal. 
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TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes 
federal, 


kerosine tares where levied are indicated in footnoles 


: they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general 


footnote. Gasoline tares, shown in separate column, include 1.5c and state tares: also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. 


do not include taxes; 


Kerosine tank wagon prices also 
These prices in effect Oct. 26, 
subject to later correction. 


Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. 1942 as posted by 


principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but 








Fuel Oils T.W. 
Chicago 








line 


*To all classes of dealers & consumers. 
tLess 1 “ec 
ttLess 2 
t Less 2 Loe 


allowance to dealers only. 
allowance to dealers only. 
allowance to dealers only. 











. 5 ~ T oelr< *Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included these 
S. O. Indiana (Cont’d) | S. O. Nebraska city taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 
| (Regular Grade) : | le. Texas 4c state tax applies within city limits of Tex- 
Red Crown (Regular Grade) Gaso- Kero- arkana, Ark.; Okla. 5.5¢ state applies within city 
Blue Crown (Third Grade) r.W Dealer Taxes TW. aan ot ©. Seni & — 
Red ae ee Omaha 11.4 8.9 6.5 8 . ¥ ame 
ec McCook 7 10.5 9 4 6.5 3 ‘ ~ . ° 
“ aa = ~ Sg ag Kero- Norfolk "ae 11.9 10 4 6.5 10.3 | S, QO. California 
ans. ec ue ine sine Nort latte 9 9 6.5 0 } = . ° . 
T.W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W. +a bey 4 4 95 65 o Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
; 5 ; Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 
eo eoneee he. SO 6:7 9.2 9.12 4:5 10.1 S es Standard Flight 
tiny. a......... 89 79 79 45 10 S. O. Louisiana —— 8 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 11.6 9.7 9.6 5 5 *9 8 Esso Gasoline (Regular Grade) ted Pos- ted Pos- 
Evansville, Ind..... 11.4 9.9 7.9 5 2 *9.6 Consumer Gaso- Kero- | Net ted Net ted Gaso- 
Seuth Bend, Ind. 12 10.5 10 5.5 710.2 Tank Dealer line sine | Tank Re- Tank Re- line 
Detroit, Mich....... 11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 9.6 Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. Truck tail Truck tail Taxes 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 10.1 8.6 8.1 45 96 New Orleans. La 875 925 85 *9 . . ‘ ‘ ; a 
f a = ‘ , . és é) 2 - San Francisco, Cal.. 10 14 9 12 4.5 
Saginaw, Mich...... 114 99 94 45 ».6 Baton Rouge, La 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9 5 : c a5 5 
Green Bay, Wis... .. 122 10.7 10.2 Ss 16.6 Auncndce. i 8 75 9 25 85 *9 5 Los Angeles, Cal a 5 13 BY 8.5 11.5 6 5 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 2:1 10.6 20.1 §.5 10.5 Lafayette, La 9 95 85 *9 Fresno, tS eee 11 15 10 13 4 5 
La Crosse, Wis..... 11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.3 Lake Charles. La 9 95 85 *11 ae Ariz....... 12 16 10 13 6 = 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 11.9 9.9 9.5 5.5 10.3 Shreveport, La 85 9 85 *g Reno, GV.» pee secee 12 616d = 14 . == 
Duluth, Minn....... 12.3 30.7 200.2 5.5 10:6 Knoxville, Tenn...... 95 10 85 12.5 rete amg Me... see. 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Mankato, Minn..... 11.9 104 9.5 5.5 103 Memphis, Tenn . 7.90 8.40 8.5 10.5 nae Warts. . 2... 0-5 5 32 Be Se 
Des Moines, Ta. 11.4 99 94 45 8 Chattanooga, Tenn... 10.5 11 85 I eee eee. 2 oo 2 oe 2e 
Davenport, ia. 117102 97 4.5 *10.1 jadhutie. Team “* 40's il 85 10 Tacoma, Wash...... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
a City, fa..... HW. 20.2 8.7 4.5 10.1 Bristol, Tenn : 10.95 11.45 85 13.1 Std. Aviation 73 
Louis, Ne ener 10.3 88 86 *4.5 9.8 Little Rock, Ark..... 95 10 8 10 Posted Net ~ a 
pl City, Mo.... 10.4 7.9 69 “4.5 9.4 *Louisiana kerosine prices are ex Ic state tax. Tank Gasoline Tank 
a en nal 9 " 2 A . z *4 5 3 ‘ itenosuta® Truck “Taxes Truck 
D, IN. DP. ww eves - o 2.9 ‘ y . . T sos , ec. Z 
Huron, n° *** 3 e Gee tee 68 96:7 — Gasoline—To undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer San Prencieoo, — ae : 5 cs .. 5 
ichita, Kans... ... oT £2 65 4:55 6 2 . 46 Angeles, Cal..... 2. 5 ° 
ae Humble Oil & Refining Co. | Fresno. Cal......-.-. He . 5 
Stanavo Aviation 73 Octane Phoenix, Ariz........ 14.5 6.5 12.5 
Humble Motor Fuel (Regular Grade) a re 14.5 5.5 13.5 
Chicago, 10........... aS.ia 4.5 Thriftane (Third Grade) Portland, Ore... 13 6.5 13.5 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 15.9 5.5 Humble Thriftane Gaso- Seattle, Wash........ 13 6.5 13.5 
Minneapolis, Minn. 15.7 5.5 "Tank Re- *Tank Re- line Spokane, Wash....... 16 6.5 16.5 
St. Louts, Mo........ 15.2 sf 5 Wagon tail Wagon tail Taxes Tacoma, Wash....... 13 6.5 13.5 
oe ee Z : : ; ate. tg eos 7 sets 5 5 6 Stt : 5 5.5 P sowie ee, 5X. deliveries 0.25c per gal. 
.  S ii Pace ah ee ortn, tex ’ 2 4. D4 2.) off posted net tank truck. 
Huron, S. D......... 16.1 =e Houston, Tex. i 5 125 7.5 10.5 5.5 Commneraial: Retail deliveries, and /or tank truck 
Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- San Antonio, Tex 8.5 12.5 7 : 10.5 2.0 deliveries of less than 40 gals. ae per gal. above posted 
Saisie Nesktha oat *Taxes ss _ Kerosine ; net tank truck price for Standard Aviation and 
? 3 . lank Wagon Retail Standard Gasoline, and 3c per gal. above posted net 
(Prices are base prices before discounts) Dallas, Tex... 7 11 tank truck for Flight Gasoline, except single deliveries 
Chicago......... 13.5 13.8 12.8 4.5 Ft. Worth, Tex 7 11 of less than 40 gals. to Marine trade only, which are 
2 eee 15.8 15 16.3 4.5 Houston, Tex 8 11 billed at posted net tank truck price, 
b. Mes Sigg 13.3 14.3 13.8 3.3 San Antonio, Tex 10 
St. Louis oO. 13.7 14.7 3.2 3 - = satte F ine. Cles ¥ . 
Milwaukee... 144 15.4 14.9 55 an ee isoline, Clear Ss ar Canada 
Minnep'ls....... 14.2 15.2 13.5 5.5 ; ; the . . 


PRICES ON IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 














: 7 3-Star Imperial Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
Standard Heater Oil TI T C tKe oa 
. *“xXas 4 . . i 
1-99 gala... .....eceseerceseecccees 9 ne , exas Oo. . tGasoline *Gasoline sine 
re ere 8 Gasoline—Dealer T.W. G: T.W. Taxes T.W. 
cies ac aranaearccncs 7.5 Fire-Chief Indian line ioe 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes ee ea pees 4 . 4 
Stanolex Dall = Tex 6 st 5 5t 5 5 Oronugo, SITL. 2. ew eee ‘ me) - 
Peal aN — “9 i nth. hee Brandon, Man....... 21 10 23 
Fuck oa Ne. e Ft. Worth, Tex. 8 St 7 os 5.5 Winnipes. oe 20.5 10 22.5 
eo ee 8.5 8.5 Wichita Falls, Tex 85 7.5 5.5 Regina, Sask......... 18 10 20 
100-149 gals......... 7.5 7.5 Amarillo, Tex.. 3.5 q-3. 3.5 Saskatoon, Sask...... 20.8 10 22 8 
150-399 gals......... | —~ Tyler, Tex vee s : ate teh Edmonton, Alta..... 18.9 10 20.9 
400 gals. & over..... 7 7 el Paso, Tex. 15 8.5 5.5 Calgary, Alta eo 10 18 
: San Angelo, Tex 85 7.5 5.5 Vancouver, B.C..... 15 10 2 
Stanolex Stanolex Waco, Tex 8* 7 5.5 Montreal, Que....... 17 11 7.5 
Fuel Oil A’ Fuel Oil B Austin, Tex 85 7.5 5.5 S Scho. N. B...... 16.5 13 19 
1-99 gals............ 8 8 Houston, Tex, .: a2 Halifax, N. S........ 16.5 13 19 
¢ = : ‘ mio, Te : ».: i ‘ are 
ae tee - Reese sa se 6 6 Port eons Tex 8 . . 5 5 5 *Includes 3c F ederal, and Provincial taxes 
Gam. ...-- 06. tTo divided & undivided dealers. 
750 gals. & over...... 5.25 5.25 *Less lc temporary allowance to all dealers 
**Less 1.5c temporary allowance to all dealers i i — 
Stanolex Bunker C Fuel Oil tLess 2c temporary allowance to all dealers ; Tank Wagon Price Changes _ 
eS a na ER 65 tLess 2c temporary allowance to all dealers. (These changes have been made in price tables) 
IIE aire acaoc006-0/60b00-0000s § 5 . m " = S. O. Ohio—Aviation Gasoline—Sta*ewide: 
ey earner 4.5 Continental Oil Co. Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct., consumer t.w. 17.5c 
(N.B. Prices are Continental's “structural’”’ prices. gasoline taxes 5.5¢ os 
Other Points Stanolex Stanolex Prices do not reflect temporary reductions made to (Above product added and effective Oct. 15.) 
Indianapolis No. 1 Furnace Oil meet local competition). 
we ree Beles *8.7 Conoco De- 5 
100 gals. & over... oo *7 7 Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- Kero- 
Pi ogee! (3rd Grade) line sine 
Detroit kW , 
1-99 gals........ 7.8 ‘ Tan agon axes T.W. 
100 pool & over... 6.8 Denver, Col.. 11 10 9.5 11 
Milwaukee Grand Junction, Col 12 ll §.5 12 
1-99 gals... .. 8.7 Pueblo, Col 10.5 9.5 5.5 10.5 
100 gals. & over... 7.7 Casper, Wyo 11.5 10.5 5.5 12 
Minneapolis : f Cheyenne, Wyo 11 10 5.5 11.5 
1-99 gals........ 8.5 Billings, Mont 12.5 11.5 6.5 12.5 
100 gals. & over... 7. Butte, Mont 3.5 12.5 6.5 13.5 
St. Louis ; Great Falls, Mont 12.5 11.5 6.5 12.5 e*) 
1-99 gals........ 8.3 7.8 Helena, Mont 13 12 6.5 13 
100 gals. & over 7.3 6.8 Salt Lake City, Utah. 13.5 12.5 S$.5 14.5 
Kansas City Bo se, Ida 14.1 13.1 6.5 16.5 
1-99 guls........ oe 7.6 Twin Falls, Ida 15.6 14.6 6.5 17 
100 x X vr... ons r Albuquerque, N. M 0.5 9.5 *7 10 | 
pe seplnanaaen . | Ro-wel, N.M...... 10 9 *7 9.5 | 
*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included these | Santa Fe, N. M 10.5 9.5 "7.5 10 } 
city taxes—Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis, | Ft. Smith, Ark 9.5 9.25 *7 9.5 | 
lc. Indiana kerosine and fuel oil prices are ex 4c Texarkana, Ark 9 8 *5.5 9 
state tax; Iowa kerosine prices are ex 3c state tax Muskogee, Okla 9.5 8.5 7 be 3 | 
In naphtha tax column are included 1.5c federal tax Oklahoma City, Okla 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 | | 
and state taxes. Tulsa, Okla.. ; 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 | | 
Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified. per gallon: - 
Alabama 1 /40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine; Arkansas | /20c; Florida 1 /8c; Illinois 3 /100c; Indiana 1 /3c in lots of 25 bbls. or less, 2/25c in lots of more than 25 


bbls.; Kansas 1 /50c; Louisiana | /32c; Minnesota 7 /200c; 
2/25c; South C arolina 1 8c; South Dakota | /20c; 
Kerosine inspection fees only: 


Missouri 1/50e; Nebraska 3/LO00c; 
Tennessee 2/3c; and Wisconsin 3 /100c. 


lowa 3 50c;, Mic: igan 1/Sc per gal. 


Nevac ia, gasoline 1 /20c; North Carolina L/4c; North Dakota 1 /20c; Oklahoma 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. A. P. 1. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates shown 





CALIFORNIA 
Posted by S. O. California, May 23, 1941 
All gravilies above those quoted take highest price offered in that field 

















} a. 
| 3 mes 
= © = = mee 
= @ 7 ¢ es & s = : 3 ra > gsc 
=e § = . § s 4 ss Ss § , ~ cS s .3%, 2 
=e  & 5s ¢ & . = - = tf 2 & me fF t 3 ese = 5 
“a = ot = = z Ss ef - = swe E bed = te Ss = = @ SS = = 
qe £ ¢ <= & ss es 5 = == - ~ 2 Ss 26 z € mess = 
ff = eo 3 &3 @ £& 3 §& S$ Ete §& 8 8 © F wste F 5 
Gravity n> Bs = ¢ se £ 65 <2 & © Bae fF BE nw OF CS F&F HEZ4 = Gravity 
14-14.9 $0 68 $0.71 $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 $0.72 $0.73 $0.73 $0.73 14-14.9 
15-15 .9 7 75 $0.76 72 i2 71 72 72 73 73 73 15-15.9 
16-16.9 74 $0.79 79 79 75 74 73 75 72 73 75 73 16-16.9 
17-17.9 78 82 82 82 78 77 76 78 <2 75 78 73 17-17 .9 
18-18. 9 $0. 80 82 86 86 85 81 80 79 82 74 78 81 73 18-18.9 
19-19 9 84 86 90 89 88 85 83 82 85 77 $0.73 81 84 75 19-19.9 
20-20 .9 88 90 94 93 92 88 86 85 89 80 76 85 87 77 20-20 .9 
21-21 .9 92 ot 98 96 95 91 89 89 92 84 79 90 90 80 21-21 .9 
22-22 .9 96 98 1.02 $0.88 99 98 95 93 93 96 87 83 94 93 83 22-22 .9 
23-23 .9 1.00 1.02 1.05 92 1.02 1.01 98 97 98 1.00 91 87 99 96 86 23-23.9 
24-24.9 1.03 1.06 1.07 97 1.05 1.04 1.01 1.01 1.02 1.03 914 $0.99 90 1.03 99 .89 24-24.9 
25-25 .9 1.07 1.09 }.l0 1.01 1.08 1.07 1.04 1.05 1.06 1.07 98 1.02 94 1.07 1.01 92 25-25.9 
26-26.9 1.11 1.32 L.22 1.06 1.12 1.30 1.08 1.09 1.10 1.11 1.01 1.06 97 1.11 1.04 95 ..26-26.9 
27-27 .9 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.10 Bee. 3,324 2.21 '.i3 a3 1.05 1.10 $1.04 1.01 :.a5 1.07 98 ..27-27.9 
28-28.9 1.18 1.18 2.07 245 Si Fy ae Be LK 1.08 1.13 1.08 1.04 1.19 1.10 1.00 , .28-28.9 
29-29 .9 1.20 a. 23 1.19 1.20 1.20 $1.17 Pas 2.Rs 2A 1.07 1.24 1.13 1.02 ..29-29.9 
30-30.9 1.23 1.24 rae @.22 1 21 Elwood 1.15 1.21 1.15 $1.01 $1.09 1.10 1.28 1.16 1.04 ..30-30.9 
31-31.9 1.24 i.2 Terrace 1.19 1.24 1.19 1.04 1.12 1.14 1.06 ..31-31.9 
32-32.9 1.29 F.o.b. Ship 1.23 1.28 1.23 1.07 12.14 1.17 1.09 32-32 .9 
33-33 .9 1.32 $1.22 1.27 2S 2.00 1.97 1.11 33-33 .9 
34-349 Kettleman Hills 1 36 1.25 1.31 1.30 1.13 1.20 1.13 34-34.9 
35-35 .9 $1.23 1.28 1.35 1.16 1.22 35-35 .9 
36-36 .9 1.26 1.39 1.19 1.25 36-36 .9 
7-37 .9. 1.29 1.43 1.22 37-37 .9 
38-38 .9 1.47 1.2 38-38 .9 
39-399 1.51 39-39.9 
40-40 .9 we acter “Rae ; ; re ‘ 1.53 10-40 .9 
Playa Del Rey: (FOB Standard Pipe Line) 20-20.9, $0.80; 21-21.9, $0.84; 22-22.9, $0.87. 
Wheeler Ridge: 22-22.9, $0.76; 23-23.9, $0.80; 24-24.9, $0.83 
Newhall, Kern River, Kern Front, McKittrick & Round Mountain: 14-14.9, $0.73 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS $ (Cont'd ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by S. O. Louisiana, May 22, °41 Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc. (May 20, ‘41 Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. (May 20, '41) 
; Ss lowa Roanoke Gibson Salt Creek (except Tensleep crude), Midway & 
= 2 Below 20 $9.99 $0.94 $0.89 Dutton Creek, Wyo. 
f 2 . ; . moe 20-209 1.01 96 91 Below 29.$0.96  32-32.9. .$1.04 $1.12 
A 3 3 3 3 oa : 1.03 98 93 29-29 .9 98 33-33.9.. 1.06 1.14 
< wis = - hSo 1.05 1.00 95 20-20 « 24. 4 
ie eer ~ ~~ #4 2 2 30-30 .9 1.00 34-34.9 1.08 38-38.9 1.16 
s= s ge g8 ss => 1.0% 1.02 9% 31-31.9.. 1.02 35-35.9.. 1.10 39-39.9.. 1.18 
2 Se fe 3c Se see 1.09 1.04 99 40 & above 1.20 
a” He Se * £% 5S= ‘i 1.06 1.01 
= : H 8 ES: 1.13 1.08 1.03 
~ $ . s 3 Sma = . a . s ° 
Gravity - & « 2 & BH 115 1.10 1.05 eeeing: ca 
10 & Above... $1.08 $1.18 $1.20 $1.30 $1.30 $1.48 .17 1.12 1.07 Tensleep Crude . $0 6785 onto ag * 
39-39 9 66 iG Le toe 3 oe 2.46 1.19 er 1.09 Frannie Light = 70 Grass Cree eavy : . 
38-38 9 2.04 2.14 1.16 2.96 26 1.46 1.21 1.16 111 Frannie Heavy ¥ 7 Elk Basin l 0 
37-37.9 1.02 1.12 1.14 1.24 1.24 1.42 1.23 1.18 1.13 Hamilton Dome ; 15 Iles, Colo 1.07 
36-36.9.... 1.00 1.10 43.22 1.22 1.22 1.40 1.25 1.20 1.15 , — ae 
35-35 9 08 108 110 1.20 1.20 1.38 1.27 1.22 : 27 Posted by Ohio Oil Co. (May 20, ‘41 
9 96 1.06 1.08 1.18 1.18 1.36 34 & above 1.29 1.24 E.19 Elk Basin, Wyo $1.00 
9 94 2.06 1.06 1.36 1.16 1.34 Grass Creek Wyo., Light : 1.00 
9 92 1.02 1.04 1.14 1.14 1.32 Iowa schedule includes Black Bayou & White Castle Rock Creek, Wyo. . ; 1.15 
9 90 1.00 1.02 1.12 1.12 .1.30 La. fields Lance Creek, Wyo., (July 1, “41 1.12 
9 88 98 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.28 
9 - R6 96 98 1.08 1.08 1.26 Roanoke schedule includes Chalkley, La. field Posted by Continental Oil Co. (May 21, ‘41 
9 84 94 96 1.06 1.06 1.214 . r i y W ing C 
9 Rg? 9° O41 1.04 1.04 1.22 Gibson schedule includes S. Houma, Hester & W Fe. Cotine & cHingten, zal. a 
9 R0 on 92 1.02 1.02. 1.20 Lake Verret. La. fields Below 29. $0.96 32-32.9. .$1.04 36-36.9. .$1.12 
9 TR 88 90 1 00 1 00 i 18 29-29 9 98 33-33.9 1.06 37-37 .9 1.14 
25 d “86 88 oR Happytown field, St. Martin Par., La $1.15 30-30 ..9 1.00 34-34.9 1.08 38-38 9 1.16 
9 26 RR 98 #1 16 31-31 .9 1.02 35-35.9 1.10 39-399 1.18 
9 74 86 o% 1.14 Posted by Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. 40 & above 1. 20 
9 <2 9 2 9 * 5 . . . ‘ , 
9 1) pa be 4 Urania, La. (May 22, ‘41 $1.1 Canon City & Flo- Big Muddy, Wyo., 
2 ¢ 0 00 x hee : . ‘ : . - rence, Col $1.05 (May 30, 41) $1.08 
20-20 9 l. 8 8 ( et f Posted by Continental Oil Co. (May 21, "41 Cat Creek, Mont 1.15 Lance Creek, Wyo., 
gt achaige epetate, La $1.18 July 1, ‘41).... 1.12 
— = aera 1.06 Ville Platte, La 1.20 
Posted July 2, '42 Lake Arthur, La 1.18 Posted by Independent Pipe Line Co. (Aug. 1, ‘41 
Ritchie, La (Sept. 1, ‘41 1.08 Falls City, Neb., field price $0.99 
Falls City, Neb., loaded in tank cars 0.95 
woe ag neg ee nag seal Remeseetin. Mag Abbeville. La. Shubert, Neb., loaded in tank cars 0 97 
nolia, Village & Schuler (Jones Sand), Ark. Below 36.$1.07 37-37.9. $1.11 39-39 9. $1.15 
6-36.9 1.09 38-389 1.13 40 & above 1.17 
De Soto schedule includes Sabine, Fouke, Homer, 
Miller co., Nebo & Sugar Creek, Lake St. John (4500 
ft. prod.) Sept. 5, "42 
ian : SOUTHEASTERN FIELDS 
| . CANADIAN FIELDS UTHEASTERN FIELI 
Rodessa schedule includes Cotton Valley & Shreve Desntal tne 9 ial Oil Limited Posted by Allied Pipe Line Corp. 
port (Cross Lake) ending with Below 25 at $0.88: a ae sal aos ecccia ‘insle Mi ( - (Oct. 16, ° 
Anse La Butte (Aug. 1, "41); Caddo (Oct. 15, 1941 Western Ontario (Noy. 6, 1939 Tinsley Aliss. rude 5 16, “41 
24-24.9 $0 745 32-329 $0 905 
Petrolia $2 10 Oil Springs s $2.17 25-25 .9 765 33-339 925 
Bunkie schedule includes Eola, Olla, South Olla, 26-20.9 39 34 54 7 945 
Pine Prairie (May 21, 42), and University (Baton Turner Valley Crude Oil (July 16, ‘41 py bs 800 39-35 9 os 
re) 2 , . o> "49 . 28-28 .9 825 t6-36 9 f 
Rouge Deep Production (May 22, '42 Prices FOB producer's tankage 59-29 9 813 > * 9 | 00% 
13-33 9 Si .35 14-44.9 $1.57 55-559 $1.79 30-309 BO5 38-38 9 1 025 
b4-34.9 1.37 15-45.9 1.59 56-56.9 1.8 t1-31¢ 885 39-39 9 045 
Darrow schedule includes Bayou Mallet, Choctaw B= ar gO 1 39 16-16 9 lol ie >= 0 1 83 siete . in & akove aa 
Jeanerette, Lirette, N. & S. Crowley, Port) Allen 6-36 90 1 41 47-47 9 1.63 58-58 9 1 a5 es 
Port Barre, Potash, Roanoke, & St. Martinville 37.27 GO 1 43 18-489 1 65 59-59 9 1&7 
38-389 1.45 19-49 9 1.67 60-609 1.89 Pickens (Miss.) Crude (Dec. 16, ‘41 
39-39 9 L.47 0-509 1.69 61-6L.9 1.91 4.9 7 2» 29 { = 
+e 6 1-61 24-249 $0685 32-329 $0 845 
Big Creek, Dorcheat, MeKamie,  Distillates o0-80.9.. 2.99 oi-o1.9.. L.ch 62-62.9.. 1.93 95-25 .9 705 33-339 863 
ee ‘ : $1.15 41-41.9 L.ol . s 2 1.73 63-639 1.95 26-26.9 725 34-34.9 885 
Heavy Smackover Crude : 83 $2-42 > 1.53 0 33-53 a 1.75 64 & over 1.97 27-27.9 TA5 35-35 .9 905 
Cotton Valley Distillate (Sept. 1, 41) . 1.40 13-43 .9 L.o0 4-54.9 1.7% 28-28 .9 765 36-36.9 925 
Cotton Valley (Holloway Sand Crude 1.25 ; : . 29-29 9 785 37-37 .9 945 
Lisbon Distillate eet 1.20 \bsorption Gasoline (July 16, ‘41 0-30 .9 805 38-389 965 
90% Rec., 20 Ib. Reid v.p $2.28 31-319 825 39-39 9 ve 985 
(Continued nert column 90% Ree., 17 lb. Reid v.p 2.44 10 & above 1.005 
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Address Blind Box Number ads to National Petro- 
leum News, 530 Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
unless otherwise specified. 


Situation Open 





WANTED 
Safety Supervisor 
fo organize and promote safety work and 


First Aid Training in medium size oil re- 
finery located in Middle West. 


Reply Box No. 160 
National Petroleum News 











For Sale 


OIL TRUCK 1122 gallon capacity, 4 compartments. 
1939 Ford Mercury, excellent tires, chassis in 
extra good condition, extra equipment. $1,300.00 
Edward Rode, 1820 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE (Michigan) Two Semi Four Wheel Gas 
Tank Trains. (4 Vehicles) no tractors. GM C 5 
years old, Heil Tanks 2500 gal. capacity each ve- 
hicle. With recaps or without tires. Air brakes. Ad- 
dress Box No. 158, National Petroleum News. 





FOR SALE 
TANKS—10,000-2000-550 gallons. Trucks 
1500 gallons. Truck Train—6600 gal- 
lons. Trailer—2800. Meters—2” Pittsburg 
and Neptune. Compressors. Retail gasoline 
pumps. 
‘eldman Petroleum Company 
544 W. Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago, II. 














USED STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
One 20,000 bbl., one 30,000 bbl., matched 
marked, knocked down, ready for immediate 
shipment. Riveted construction—very good 
condition. Five 7 ft. x 35 ft. riveted, 10,000 
gallons. Three 12 ft. x 24 ft. riveted, 20,000 
gallons. Ten truck tanks 600 to 1800 gal- 
lons, 1 to 6 compartments. 


J. C. Martyns, G.P.O. Box 297 
New York City. 








For Sale 


FOR SALE: 83 Graver storage tanks—12,500, 
15,000 and 20,000 gallon. Steel construction with 
two large tanks also valves and about 200 ft. of 
2” pipe. Price $3000. F. O. B. cars. John Thill, 
Holton, Michigan. 


Professional Services 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 


Equipped For All Known Tests & 


Research in Petroleum Products 
3958 Shakespeare Ave., & ee 
Telephone—Spalding 35 








ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 


511 Eleventh Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 a a Ave., 
NEWARK, a 
Telephone "ae 3-4020 





National Petroleum News 


Copyright 1942 by The National 
Petroleum a Co. 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Published every Wednoslar by 
The National Petroleum Publishing Co. 


WARREN C, PLATT, Editor and Publisher 
V. B. GUTHRIE, Managing Editor 


F ABC) Member of Audit Bureau of Circulation 
. and Associated Business Papers Inc- 


Publication office: 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Telephone, CHerry 7672. Cable 
Address PLATTOIL, Cleveland. Cable inquiries 
are answered by mail unless subscriber advances 
sufficient funds in American money to cover 
our cable costs. 


NEWS BUREAUS 


New York, 50 W. 50th street, Telephone Co- 
lumbus 5-1516 and 5-1517. 

Washington, D. C., 1034-36-38 National Press 
Blidg., Telephone, NAtional 3477. 


Tulsa, Okla., 904 World Bldg., Telephone, 
3-7132 
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VAndike 2845. 


Chicago, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Telephone, 
Harrison 5901-2-3. 


Subscription rate $5 per year in United States, 
Mexico and Pan-American Countries; $6.50 in 
Canada and Foreign Countries. Current copies 
20 cents, except special issues; back copies 
more than two months old 30 cents per copy. 
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HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 


Petroleum Geologists and Engineers 


J. R. Wylie, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. G. Huntley 
Grant Building 











“For Sale,” “Wanted to buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,’ ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous” classifications, set in type this 
size without border—I15 cents a word 
Minimum charge, $4.00 per insertion. 
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Advertisements set in special type or 
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Copy must reach us not later than Sat 
urday preceding date of issue. 

All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 

No agency commission or cash discounts 
on classified Advertisements. 
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Latest reports from the Pacific war theatre 
bring the news that Lieut. John Camp Adams 
of Big Spring, Tex., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charley Adams and former petroleum en- 
gineer, was rescued with the rest of the crew 
when the flying fortress in which he was 
bombardier was forced down in the sea off 
Australia, 


Lt. Adams has participated in many of the 
engagements over Java and other Pacific areas, 
and was in one of the planes that arrived at 
Pearl Harbor during the height of the Japanese 
attack on Dec. 7. His plane was shot down, 
but made a crash landing on a golf course. 


William A. Hudson, Fort Worth, Tex. oil 
man, has been commissioned as first lieutenant 
in the Ferry Command and assigned to Love 
Field, Dallas. 
civilian pilot in 


Lieut. Hudson has been a 


the command for several 


months. 


M. C. Gibler, Houston division marketer in 
Gulf Oil Corp.’s sales division, has been 
granted his commission as lieutenant in the 
Navy. Lieut. Gibler is now stationed at 
Quonset Point, R. I. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, president of the American 
Institute of Chemists, was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner at the Chemists’ Club in New 
York, Oct. 23, given by the New York chap- 
ter of the institute. Different aspects of Dr. 
Eglof’s scientific work in the petroleum field 
were discussed by Dr. Marston T. Bogert of 
Columbia Universitay, Col. George A. Burrell 
t Atlantic States Gas Co., New York, and 
Dr. Robert J. Moore of Bakelite Corp., Bloom 
field, N. J. Dr. Egloff gave a talk on “The 


Struggle for Oil and Its Products” 


H. Bell Thompson, London, England, is 
celebrating his 50th year of association with 
the British firm of Sternol, Ltd., oil refiners, of 
which he has been managing director since 
1928. Sternol, Ltd., is a subsidiary of Sterns, 
Ltd., of which Mr. Thompson is also a direc- 


. 


OT, 


138 





Lieut. Jean Smith 


The above photograph of this comely oil 
fraternity lieutenant—Jean Smith—was recent- 
ly received from Australia by her father, H. A. 
Smith, treasurer of Pocahontas Oil Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Lieut. Smith, a nurse, has been overseas 
since last March 


New vice-president for the Southeastern 
lexas district of the Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America is H. R. Cullen, Houston Oil 


hath) 


J. L. Temperton, area manager of Shell Oil 
Co., with headquarters in Washington C. H., 
Ohio is leaving Oct. 28 for the army 


Charles M. Linthicum, former Freedom Oil 
iow fuel oil rationing officer 
for OPA at Baltimore, offices at 2000 Baltimor 
lrust Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Linthicum had been a petroleum spe 
l 


Co. executive, 1S 


} 


ialist in the Chicago office last spring, being 


one of a large group of men_ recruited 
by OPA when it contemplated rationing 
gasoline nationally early in the = sum- 
mer. When this was blocked, Mr. Lin- 


thicum was finally moved to Baltimore, 
where he and his wife and two daughters and 
two grandchildren and two sons-in-law, one in 


the Army, are comfortably living. 


F. L. Hanks, assistant general sales man- 
ager for Continental Oil, is doubling as super- 
intendent of the advertising division for the 
company, While former ad man Will A. Morgan 
spends his leave of absence serving in the Navy 


Fleet Wing’s sales manager, “Bob” Hillis, 
has learned that his son, George F., stationed 
somewhere in Panama, has been promoted 
from first lieutenant to 
Medical Corps. 


captain in the 


Stanley J. Mannette of Cities Service Oil Co 
joined the U. S. Army Air Corps Oct. 1 with 
the rating of Captain. Mr. Mannette has been 
employed by Cities Service as an internal com- 
bustion engineer for the past 17 years. He has 
spent years in research on a new type of in- 
ternal combustion engine and scientific instru- 
ments for measuring and correcting the effi- 


cieneyv of aircraft engines 


Richard E. Gile, resident of Midland, Tex., 
for the past 8 years, has been made geologist 
in charge of the new office of Bay Petroleum 
He will be 
wer the company’s West Texas-New Mexico 


Corp. which has just opened there. 


division. 


In Midland to supervise the opening of the 
U. Bay of New York, presi- 
dent, and Roland V. Rodman, vice-president 


ieW offices were C. 


ind general manager 


Robert Warfel, executive secretary of thi 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. has received 
notification that his son, John H. Warfel, was 

ymmissioned an ensign in the U. S. Naval Re 


serves at Columbia University on Oct. 21. 


J. D. Seymour, Texaco distributor at Colum 
bus, Tex., has been appointed motor fuel ra- 
tioning representative for the Houston dis- 
trict, which covers 40 counties in Southeast 
The appointment was announced by 
the OPA regional office at Dallas. 

Mr. Seymour served in the famous Rain- 
bow Division during World War I. 


Texas. 
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TRAILER 
TANK 


TANK 
CARS 
Because they travel 


the shortest routes, 
save much time in 
loading and unloading, and KEEP ROLLING hour after 
hour, a fleet of 25 semi-trailer tanks of 5,000 gallons each 
—such as the one below—replace over 300 tank cars on 
hauls up to 200 miles. 





] 











To speed delivery and in- 
crease output, the tanks are 
equipped with 200 GPN 
gas-driven pumps. As many 
as three unloading lines can 
be connected at once. 





FARRELL Tanks as well as other FARRELL products are playing their full part in the winning of the war. Ever since 
Pearl Harbor—and to a considerable extent before that "date which will live in infamy''—this company has been de- 
voting its entire facilities to the manufacture of goods necessary for the successful defense of this country. We shall 
continue this policy until victory is gained. 


FARRELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
¢ Joliet, /llino/s ° 
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“Fifteen years ago I purchased a 
used Gilbert & Barker one gallon 
pump. I have used that pump 
every day during the past 15 
years and have not had to spend 
one penny for repairs during that 
time. Recently I purchased two 
new “Model 96 Calco- Meters for 
my island. And the service I had 
received from my T-6 pump greatly 
influenced me in purchasing the 
new Gilbert & Barkers." 
CAROLL WATTERS 
Watters Service Station 
219 West lith 
Waterloo, lowa 
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Put Natural Gas to Work in War Refineries 


lechnologists are finding vast potential source of materials for fuels, lubri 
ts thetic rubber, explosives, plastics and many other war products in 
lrocarbon compounds present in gas mixtures R-345 


Home-Made Flanges Speed Building of War Refineries 


OPC’s refining division urges refiners to cut and weld substitute flanges, 

rever practicable, to relieve emergency demand for forged flanges and 
> 

4-348 


How to Save Materials in War Refinery Construction 


storage tanks, 
and conserve 


convert old vessels, 
other steel Based 
R-351 


to transfer 
second-hand compressors 
from a wartime project 


Refinery engineer tells how 
p ie iters, use 


tual experience 


Hand Wheel on Control Valve Saves By-Pass Material 


Installation of continuously operated hand wheels on large size diaphragm 
trol valves recommended as a substitute for by-pass arrangement to save 


Is R-352 


Urges Conservation of Instruments in Plant Design 


Bottleneck in supply of refinery control instruments threatens unless require 


re conservatively planned when new wartime units are designed R-353 


Selection and Care of Motors in Refinery Service 


More efficient operation and lower current consumption is attained by speci 
tric motor ratings for actual needs. Also conserves the amount of 

, Bas 

materials needed by motor manufacturers R-355 





WPB Official Says: 





We've "Only Scratched the Surface," 
In Synthetic Rubber Manufacture 


\ permanent synthetic rubber industry for the U. S. 





\lbert L. Elder, Washington, of the WPB, in an address before the 
\ in Chemical Society in Buffalo. 
Fechnical men realize,” he said, “that if improvements in the fu 


rubber continue as they have in_ the 
price might not be able with 


velopments of synthetic 
itural rubber at any 
rubber.” 


to compete 


Of possible developments in the manufacture of butadiene by oil 
\ies as part of such an industry, he said: 

It is able that plant equipment will be greatly simplified, 
lecular weight butadiene polymers may be formed and used, less 
utadiene may be required, separations simplified, handling costs 
1, and the final synthetic rubber greatly improved. The technical 
iy develop short cuts and the use of low-grade butadiene, and 
make rapid advances in the output of synthetic rubber.” 
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Refinery Designer’s Aim: Save Scarce Material 
But Manufacture More Fighting Oil Products 

















This Unit Operating—5 Under Construction 
To Make More ‘Gas’ for More Warplanes 


Originally designed to make motor fuel, this fluid catalyst cracking 


New 


pre CESS, 


plant of Jersey Standard now manufactures aviation gasoline. In 


this new cracking operations are maintained in one chamber 


and regeneration of the catalyst in a separate zone, through which the 


catalyst flows like a liquid. Economy in plant and operating costs and 


greater yields are secured, as compared with the stationary catalyst type 


of cracking process. Five more units of this type are being rushed to 


completion. 








BRUCE BROWN 





Bruce Brown came to Washington last November as 
consultant in the Office of Petroleum Coordinator, to as- 
sist in developing a program to increase aviation gasoline 
output. This July he was made assistant deputy coordi- 
nator to handle technical refining and marketing problems. 

He is a patent attorney as well as chemical engineer 
and his first connection with Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 


in 1929 was in the former capacity. His love for chem- 
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“Doing More With Less” 


In the above four words, the wartime job ahead for 
petroleum refiners was defined by Bruce K. Brown, OPC 
assistant deputy petroleum coordinator, in a recent talk 
before the National Petroleum Assn. Elaborating briefly, 


he said: 


“We must have more fuel oil, aviation lubes, avia- 
tion gasoline, toluene and in certain localities more 
coke. 


“We must do with less maintenance and repair 
material. We must operate without replacing exist- 
ing units with new units. 


“We must make and sell a lesser proportion of mo- 
tor gasoline. 


“We must operate on proportionately less crude. 


“We must operate with less skilled personnel— 
or at least we must lose some of our trained workers 
to the Military and our only hope of replacing them 
is in training new operators selected from our present 
personnel. 


“There must be more care used in forcing existing 
equipment to its ultimate capacity. There must be 
more careful inspection for safety’s sake. 


“More ingenuity must be used in converting spare 
equipment to new and unplanned uses.” 


istry, starting with a laboratory in the basement of the 
family home when he was 10, soon took him over in the 
research department. When he responded to the call to 
Washington he was general manager of research and de- 
He takes a 
brief weekend every third week to commute to his home 


velopment and a director of the company. 


in Evanston to visit his family, which includes Mrs. Brown 


and a son and daughter. 
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Natural Gas Derivatives Can Be Converted 


Into Wide Range of Wartime Chemicals* 


By Gustav Egloff** 


A much higher field of utilization for natural gas than as fuel and in specialized 
heat treatment is seen, in the conversion of hydrocarbon compounds found in gas 
mixtures into superior motor fuels, lubricants, synthetic rubber, explosives and many 
other chemical products for both wartime and later peacetime uses. A vast supply 
of these derivatives is available in natural gas produced in this country, this authority 


points out. 


The processes and methods for such conversion in some instances are already 
in commercial use in the petroleum refining and other industries. Other methods 
have been worked out in the research laboratories and the processes and yields that 
can be achieved are known; but it remains necessary for further research to establish 
the means to reduce costs to the level of commercial practicability. Another wide 
ivenue for future development in the natural gasoline and refining industries is thus 


foreseen. 


gas is a veritable store- 


house of derivatives that not only profoundly 
iffect our national life but protect in part at 
least its security by supplying vital materials 
for our armed defense. 

For many years natural gas has been used 
largely for heating purposes, whether house- 
hold or industrial. Only in the last few years 
has it gone in any large amounts into specialized 
uses in industry for the heat treatment of vari- 
us alloys, ores, etc. Compressed methane and 
ethane are a potential source of motor fucl 
iot needed today, due to our having large 
quantities of crude oil available. In the Axis 
ountries, methane gas is a widely used substi- 
tute motor fuel. 

There are over 107,000 motor vehicles and 

es operating in continental Europe, pro- 
pelled by compressed gas (methane, ethane, 
propane, butanes, and city gas). By this means 
ibout 2,300,000 bbls. annually of gasoline are 
conserved for military use. The compressed 
gas is sold at filling stations in the same way 
gasoline is sold in this country. It is com- 
pressed under pressures up to 5000 Ibs. into 
cylinders attached to the running board of 
the car or under the floor of the trucks and 


usses 

Italy has a number of natural gas wells and 
ning many busses and trucks and also a 
er of trains on methane gas. This looks 


esented before the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
I n, Chicago, Oct. 3. 


Director of Research, Universal Oil Products Co., 
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like a desperate measure, since between 115 
and 155 Ibs. of steel is required for each of the 
steel alloy cylinders to withstand the pressure. 
The products of fermentation of sewage are 
used as a source of methane gas in Germany 
and other European countries as well. 


Coal gas is used for running machines of one 
sort or another in many European cities. Many 
coal hydrogenation units produce gasoline, by 
the Bergius and the Fischer-Tropsch process. 

The propane and butane hydrocarbons found 
in natural gas are a type of motor fuel with 
which we are somewhat familiar in this coun- 
try, particularly on the West Coast where it 
is reported 25,000 motor vehicles of one type 
or another are operating on this type of com- 
pressed gas. 

The primary hydrocarbons from natural gas 
are methane, ethane, propane, and butane and 
a host of others, such as pentanes, hexanes, 
and heptanes. Those from pentane on ar: 
liquids useful as such for fuels or when mixed 
with other gasolines for motor fuels. The two 
key hydrocarbons in natural gas are iso-butane 
and isopentane. The isobutane is converted 
to aviation gasoline, and the isopentane is used 
as such as a component in aviation gasoline 
to increase the vapor pressure. Isopentane 
has a natural octane rating of 91 and is used 
as a blending agent in aviation gasoline, in 
proportions from 10 to 20%, depending on the 
other stocks used in the blending. 

Not enough isobutane is generally available, 
hence a number of plants are being constructed 
which, by a catalytic isomerization process, will 


Ant?A * 
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rearrange the molecular structure of the nor- 
mal butane into the isomeric compound. At the 
moment, as far as is known, the hexanes and 
heptanes present in natural gas are not being 
utilized to any extent as a source material for 
the two key hydrocarbons so necessary to su- 
perior quality aviation gasoline. 


There are several routings to produce olefinic 
gases from natural gas; one is that of high tem- 
perature and another is by catalytic reactions. 
The olefinic hydrocarbons which are now in 
great demand are ethylene, propylene and 
butylenes. These are not only useful in the 
production of aviation gasoline but also in the 


synthetic rubber program. 


The simplest of the olefins is ethylene, which 
is used to alkylate isobutane at temperatures 
in the order of 950°F. and pressures of around 
5000 lbs. This reaction produces neohexane, 
an important hydrocarbon for aviation gasoline. 
Ethvlene is also useful for production of ethyl- 


benzene by alkylation of benzene. 


Propylene and butylene may alkylate  iso- 
butane to produce an alkvlate fuel highly use- 
ful in aviation gasoline. An important aviation 
gasoline component is cumene, which is pro- 
duced from the alkylation of benzene with 
propylene. There are three commercial meth- 
ods to produce these alkylated products in cata- 
lvtic reactions: the sulfuric acid, U.O.P. hydro- 
fluoric acid, and solid phosphoric acid methods. 


Normal hexane and heptane, as was earlier 
mentioned, are two hydrocarbons found in 
natural gas which, from a motor fuel stand- 
point, are low in octane ratings. Normal hep- 
tane has a zero octane rating and hexane about 
25. However, these straight-chain paraffin hy- 
drocarbons, hexane and heptane, can be 
changed in eonfiguration and also in their 
properties. Catalysts can be employed to poll 
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A station in Italy for dispensing methane gas 
as a substitute motor fuel 





Buses in Germany operate on compressed gas 
carried in tanks on a trailer 
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the ends of the straight chains together and 


form be NnZCriE and toluene. 


Benzene is the key hydrocarbon in the pro- 
duction of styrene By combining benzene 
with ethylene, produced from natural gas, you 
have ethylbenzen Then, dehydrogenating 
ethylbenzene yields styrene, which when mixed 


with butadiene gives Buna-S rubber. 


Out of the total production of 886,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber that is under way in this 
country, 705,000 tons will come trom butadiene 
und styrene. The normal butane that will be 
used in making the butadiene will represent 
tbout 80,000 tons a vear that will come largels 
from natural gas. One plant has a rated ca- 
pacity of 66,000 tons and another 15,000 tons 


ad yeal 


One report just published stated that 92, 
000 bbls. a day of normal butane are avail- 


able from natural gas 


If this were entirely 
used for butadiene, it would satisfy the total 
butadiene requirements for our synthetic rub 


ber program. When styrene and butadiene at 


mixed together with soap, an emulsion is made, 
and in the presence of a peroxide catalyst 
white coagulate is the result, which is sy) 
thetic rubbe: 


Another type of synthetic rubber called 
Phiokol is made by the chlorination of ethylene, 
which is then refluxed with sodium polysulfide 
You can make your sodium sulfide with sulfur 
from natural gas and electrolize the salt from 
oil well brine to produce chlorine and causti: 
soda and thus be self-sustaining on the whole 
program Thiokol is going to be produced at 
the rate of 60,000 tons annually. This type of 


rubber is suitable for retreading tires 


It is likely the future will see the elimination 


of the calcium carbide method of making ace 


tvlene in electric furnaces from lime and coal. 


based on the competition of low cost hydro 


carbons from natural gas o1 petroleum. We 


==. 


- * 
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Coal hydrogenation plant at Billingham. England. A substitute means for producing, for 
motor fuel and other purposes, the hydrocarbon compounds that are present in vast 
amounts in natural gas and petroleum in this country 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, director of re- 
search, Universal Oil Products Co. 


now have a method of making acetylene th: 
mally and two commercial units are bei 
installed, one of which will produce 75 to 


of acetvlene a day. rhe charging stock ca 


be either propane from natural gas, or light 
ends of natural gasoline or other fractions from 


petroleum 


It is believed this method will produce ac: 
tvlene at a lower overall cost than by the ele: 
tric furnace method. The natural gas industt 
has the quantities of propane necessary to su] 
ply onr entire needs for acetylene. Acetylen 
has many commercial uses. Germany makes 
it from calcium carbide and then converts 
into a series of chemical products, winding up 
with butadiene. Acetylene is the base ma 
terial from which is produced the butadiene fo1 
Germany's Buna-S rubber. Nylon is also pi 


duced from acetvlene as a base. 


Che Russians produce butadiene from grai 
alcohol and derivatives from cracked gas 
It has been stated that they produce the bulk 


of their butadiene from grain alcohol. 


The ethylene from natural gases that is 
useful in the processes previously mentioned 
is being converted into ethyl or grain alcoho! 
f about 65,000,000 gal. vearly 


at the rate ¢« 


the U. S. That production can be multiplic 
10. 20 or 50-fold Alcohol from grain for tl 
production of butadiene in this country is used 


to pr duce about 242.000 tons per year for tl 


rubber program 


The Neoprene-type of synthetic rubber 
made from acetvlene treated with hydrochlor 
acid. Something like 49,000 tons of that ty 


of rubber is to be produced in the U. S. 


Our synthetic 
tons a year is already under way and ther 
a request by the Baruch committee for 1,100 
OOO tons a vear One can guess that ev 
that figure will be too low, based upon the fa 
that the United Nations have lost over 95 
of supplies of natural rubber, which is now 
the hands of the Japs. So, in addition to bei 
the arsenal for many other war products, ru! 
ber also will have to come from U. S. Russ 
has been reported to have lost 50,000 to 60 


OOO tons of its synthetic rubber capacity 


>Technical Section, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEV 
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rubber program of 886,000 
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etitive with the 


as well as its oil in the 


Ukraine 


hie Ids 


Maikop- 


question arises: Is the synthetic rubber 
luct as good as the natural? One can say, 
ink without question, that the synthetic 
ber is least equivalent to natural rubber. 
me respects it is far superior. For ex- 
ple, the “gripability” of a synthetic rubber 
on a wet road, whether it is concrete o1 
is far greater than of a tire of natural 
ber. Tests on hills have shown that trucks 
synthetic rubber tires go up a hill with 
little sid slipping, whereas the vehicles 
h natural rubber tires slipped all over the 
d. On turns the “gripability” of the syn- 
tic rubber tire is also far superior. 
With the number of men that are research- 


the various laboratories inside and out- 


f the oil industry, such as the chemical 
lustry and a host of other groups, with liter- 

millions of dollars being expended, I am 
tisfied that synthetic rubber manufacturing is 
rmanent business as far as the U. S. is 
cerned We will be able 


st the Buna-S type 


i 
to produce at 
rubber at a price com- 


natural product. 


When the Far Eastern rubber was_ taken. 

price was around 22c a lb. and there is no 
ison why we synthetic 
? 


ber at substantially less cost. It 


can’t manufacture 
would 
t be surprising if that cost would be 15c or 
1 Natural rubber has been marketed 


the past all the way from 3%c to over $1 


ere outs. 


pound. Such prices are gone, as far as 


[ S. is concerned. 


Does this mean that natural rubber will not 


e its uses? Not at all. However, I don’t 


elieve, as far as tires are concerned, that it 
ll have the dominating position it has held 
eretofore You can be sure of this: Namely, 
due to the fact that you can control with 
icety the products that you are after when 


ting with the pure components like buta 


e, stvrene or other compounds, you will be 
+ 


le to design synthetic rubbers for the pur- 


in view and the product will have the 

sired characteristics. 

Now we have a number of other types of 

ber that are 100% a development inside the 
dustry One of them is a Butyl type of 

bber Here 


drogenation of isobutane from natural gas 


isobutylene secured from the 


ym the cracking of petroleum is the start- 
iterial 


take twe 


tie them together and hydrogenate and you 


of these 


isobutylene molecules 


iso-octane Iso-octane itself is an im- 


base in aviation gasoline. If you carry 
lymerization reaction further you wind 
th a beautiful lubricating oil and also a 
depressor, an excellent product for avia- 
bricants. On still further polymerization 


isobutylene more viscous materials are 
ed and you can wind up with a highly 
About 
added to the isobutylene 
Butyl rubber is the It has a fair 


of the moment for retreading tires. 


s or a “synthetic rubber” 


product. 
f butadiene is 


result. 


re is a very important type of synthetic 
r that has billions of air cells in it which 
is a liner in gas tanks in fighting, bomb- 
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Shell Chemical Co. plant for the manufacture of alcohol from petroleum gases. 
from natural gas is a vast source of supply for the manufacture of alcohol and many other 
chemical products 


When a 
it is self-sealing. 


ing, and pursuit planes. bullet goes 


through it, 


The acrylonitrile type of rubber is one that 
can be produced also from natural gas and is 


known as the Buna-N type. 


Explosives from Natural Gas 


In some parts of the country natural gas is 
being cracked into hydrogen and then the hy- 
drogen is combined with the nitrogen in the 


air, producing ammonia. The ammonia is 
readily oxidized with air into nitric acid. Com- 
bination of the ammonia and nitric acid pro- 


duces ammonium nitrate, an extremely im- 
portant explosive when mixed with TNT, when 


is is known as amatol. 


It has been stated 
of the 


cvclicized to benzene. 


earlier that hexane, one 
hydrocarbons in natural gas, can be 
The heptane fraction 
of natural gas can be cyclicized to toluene of 
nitrating grade and when combined with nitric 


t - 


aie 
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Ethylene 


cid produced from hydrogen and nitrogen, you 
wind up with TNT. 


Benzene can be readily converted into car- 
bolic acid or phenol. Combine the phenol with 
acid is the result, a high 
Some of the 


produced In excess Can be made to react with 


nitric acid and _picric 


explosive. synthetic ammonia 


the picric acid to form ammonium picrate, 
called Lyddite. 
is relatively stable, but 


another high grade explosive 
The ammonium picrate 
when picric acid alone is used, it reacts readily 


to form iron picrate, a very unstable mixture 
that has a habit of exploding when least ex- 
pected. That happened in a number of plants 


in World War I. 


Many natural gases contain hydrogen sulfide, 
which may be converted into sulfuric acid, 
which is necessary in so many arts, particularly 
in making high explosives. In some plants 
flowers of sulfur are also used to form sulfuric 
acid. So we have sulfuric and nitric acid, 


both produced from natural gases, all the raw 
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Fig. 1—Nitro Compounds as Explosives 
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Propellants 

Smokeless Powders 

Cordite (Cellulose nitrate 
(Glycerol nitrate 
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1. Based on F. H. Dotterweich, 
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materials necessary to wind up with a high 
explosive so needed in this present war. 


Another important substance needed in this 
war is glycerine for the production of trinitro- 
glycerine. The main source of glycerine has 
been from splitting fats to glycerine and fatty 
acids. As is well known, a campaign for the 
conservation of cooking fats of all kinds has 
been requested by our government. These 
fats have many uses, the production of fatty 
acids and glycerine being one of them. A few 
years ago a glycerine-making process was 
worked out by Shell Development Co. starting 
with propane or propylene, which are chlori- 
nated and then hydrolized to glycerine. The 
glycerine is then nitrated to trinitroglycerine, 
one of the commonest explosives. Dynamite 
comes from this source. 


One explosive considered the most power- 
ful of all is tetranitromethane made when  ni- 
trating natural gas. In fact, natural gas may 
well develop into one of the most valuable 
explosive sources known due to the nitro paraf- 
fins, which have not been exploited as greatly 
as the nitrated products of the aromatic hy- 
drecarbons. Methane when nitrated can take 
on as many as four nitro groups. This product 
is a very high explosive and the most destruc- 
tive known to man. About 20 years ago a 
group in a university laboratory in Switzer- 
land was working with tetranitromethane, 
which is usually a reaction product of toluene 
nitration. Ten grams of tetranitromethane killed 
10 individuals, wounded 20 and nearly wrecked 
the building. A product of this type has not 
been made commercially available as far as is 
known. Fig. 1 shows the importance of th: 
nitro compounds in the manufacture of ex 
plosives. 

Anaesthetics from Natural Gas 

Anaesthetics are one of the most important 
important materials in a world at war. One ot 
the primary needs of the medical profession 
has been anaesthetics which do not have post- 
operative dangers, such as pneumonia and 
nausea. The use of certain of the olefinic 


hydrocarbon gases in the anaesthetic field has 
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become established practice. This has usually 
been ethylene, particularly where the patient 


cannot be subjected to ether. 


Ethylene has been shown to have properties 
superior to those of ether and nitrous oxide. 
Deep surgical anaesthesia is readily induced by 
ethylene and insensibility to pain comes rather 
quickly. A general feeling of well being and 
comfort with no harmful after effects is present 
when ethylene is used. 


Cyclopropine although known since the year 
1882, was still a 


ripening agents and for use in indu 

ing an accelerated plant growth. The first 
gas to be used for this purpose was ethy 

ene, in a very impure form. The fumes fr 

a kerosine stove were found to be effectir 

in bringing about the ripening of citrus fruit 
Ethylene was the agent responsible for tl! 
ripening. 


Ethylene and propylene stimulate pota 
growth, and have been found to shcrten th« 
growth season for tomatoes, grapefruit and 
oranges. Butylene gases have a_ stimulatii,: 
effect on the maturing time of walnut, peac 
apple, cherry, plum, apricot, pear and other 
orchard trees. In periods when the season 
too short to allow the full maturing, due 
winter weather being so prolonged that flower 
formation and fruit setting are delayed, buty 


ene may be used to hasten the growth period 


The procedure adapted to plant treatment 
consists of enclosing the trees in tents or ga 
tight covers for about two weeks before thy 
normal or desired leafing, i.e., start of the 
growth cycle. Butvlene gas is passed into the 
tent in about one part to 100,000 parts of air 
at temperatures between 69° and 100°F. fot 


a period of one to two hours. 


Another method for ripening fruits is to uss 
pentanes, hexanes, and heptanes from cracked 
gasoline. Addition products of the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons derived from cracking, such as 
ethvlene di-iodide, ethylene acetohydrin, butyro- 
hvdrin, and formohydrin are also used as agents 


for furthering the ripening of fruit. 


The skin of the green fruit absorbs the ol 


fin or olefin derivative, destroying the chloro 





laboratory curiosi- 
ty until 1930, when 
it was first applied 
in human anaesthe 
sia. It has been 
rather widely 
adopted _ since 
being one of the 


safest anaesthetics eo” 
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Fig. 2—Derivation of Plastics and Synthetic 
Rubbers from Natural Gas Hydrocarbons 
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The advantage in using liquids as ripen- 
ing agents is that they are absorbed and con- 
tit their ripening action after the fruit is 
- ved from the liquid. After storage under 
ial conditions the ripening is complete. 


Plastics 


Ve may expect that before many years the 
ind drive inside the oil industry will build 

ip Many new types of resins or cheaper types 
than are now on the market. The raw materi- 
ils from natural gas are available to produce 
phenol and formaldehyde. One commercial 
lant at least produces formaldehyde and me- 


thanol 


[he process is simple. It is just a straight 
lation that converts methane and ethane 
formaldehyde, methanol, acetic acid, and 
icetaldehyde 


tioned is combined with formaldehyde, and 


The phenol that was previously 


, Bakelite type of resin is the resulting product 


Fig. 2 illustrates some of the routes for the 


manufacture of plastics as well as synthetic 


rubbers from natural gas derivatives. 


Fischer-Tropsch Process 


One big field in the utilization of natural 
gas that merits discussion is the water gas re- 
action. In the U. S. we have an estimated 2,600 
billion cu. ft. of natural gas produced yearly. 
Methane can be readily converted into hy- 
lrogen and carbon monoxide by high tempera- 
tures in the presence of steam. Hydrogen and 
irbon monoxide react together, forming both 


I rmaldehyde and methanol or wood alcohol. 


In Germany, the Fischer-Tropsch process has 
been developed whereby the reaction is con- 
rolled so that hydrocarbons are the primary 
products, made up of methane, ethane, ethylene, 
propane, propylene, butane, butylenes, liquids 
ncluding gasoline, gas oil, Diesel oil and even 


lids, such as paraffin wax. 


The reaction takes place in the presence of 
i catalyst, which may be the oxides of nickel, 
hromium or cobalt, with temperatures of 


100°F. and 200 lbs. pressure. 


Paraffin wax, which is also derived from the 
vater gas reaction, is oxidized with air to make 
fatty acids. The fatty acids are reacted with 
potassium or sodium or sodium hydroxide and 
soap is produced. The latest report out of 
many is that one small cake of soap is al- 
d per inhabitant per month, and much of 
mes from this paraffin wax produced from 


irbon monoxide and hydrogen. 


In addition, in 1938 and previous years too, 
the Germans were said to be converting these 
icids from the paraffin wax derived not 
from the water gas reaction but also 
oal carbonization and from their petrole 
particularly the Hanover oil field. Thes« 
icids are combined with glycerine to make 
etic edible fats. We make glycerine and 
from the splitting of fats, but the Germans 
versing the process in order to produce 
tat r food use. It is not the same as natural 
which they are accustomed, but it is 
| under the critical shortage of food 
isting. 


gasoline produced by this water gas 
starting from methane from natural 


poor in quality with about a 40 octane 
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New plant of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana for manufacture of Buna type synthetic rubber. 
Butadiene and styrene, principal ingredients of this kind of synthetic rubber. can be made 
from derivatives of natural gas 


rating. Ii has to be cracked either thermally 
or catalytically into something more useful. 
The gasoline fraction boiling up to 300°F. con- 
tains between 40 and 50% olefins which may 
be combined one with the other to form lubri- 


cating oil. 


This lubricating oil was produced by Ruhr- 
Chemie in 1938 and some of it was very high 
grade. The balance of the gasoline fraction, 
the paraffins, hexanes, heptanes, etc., are ther- 
mally cracked under controlled conditions to 
make more olefins, which in turn are polymer- 
ized into lubricating oil fractions. They have 
from time to time cracked paraffin wax. This 
reaction of making hydrocarbons from carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen produces a very high 
grade Diesel oil, with over 100 Diesel index 
for blending with lower grade Diesel oils. 


These are just a few of the important proc- 
esses that are in operation or in the making 





in Which hydrocarbons from natural gas can be 
used. However, progress is not made, as you 
all know, unless you put armies of men to study- 
ing and experimenting to convert this raw ma- 
terial into the higher uses to which we are en- 
titled. Much work is going on but not @nough. 
Two problems that we must solve in the greater 
utilization of natural gas are the commercial 
Methane 
is the most difficult of the hydrocarbons to 


processing of methane and ethane 
convert into something else cheaply. You can 
do anything at a price. As a matter of fact, 
if vou start with methane gas alone you can 
produce all the synthetic products that man 
has produced in organic chemistry, and there 
are over 300,000 different ones, that may be 
utilized as fuels, lubricating oils, fatty acids 
and many others too numerous to mention. The 
hydrocarbon is there waiting to be converted 
into the manifold products that man requires in 


a modern civilization. 
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Home-Made Welded Flanges and Fittings 


Speed Construction of War Refineries 


a 





Steel is saved in flame-cutting a 96-in. by 240-'n. plate, 2 ins. thick. by nesting the large and 


D URING the wartime emergency, re- 


finers are urged by the construction section ot 
the refining division of the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator to use home-made flanges in thei 
new plant construction, wherever practical 
to avoid a shortage in forged steel Hanges. The 
substitute flanges are flame cut from steel plate 
of the proper composition, and welded to the 
piping. 

“The principal bottleneck in the construction 
of plants for the manufacture of aviation gaso- 
line, toluene, synthetic rubber and similar prod- 
Max B. Miller, Wash 
ington, chief of the construction section, told 
the refiners. “If flanges made from rolled plate 
or bar stock could be substituted for the forged 
flanges, the construction of plants for the pro- 


ucts is forged flanges,” 


duction of essential war materials would be 
greatly facilitated.” 

This type of construction, by both oxy-acety- 
lene and electric welding, is authorized by the 
A.P.I.-A.S.M.E. Unfired 
Vessels. It is now the practice of some refining 
companies to use home-made welded flanges 
and other pipe fittings in many connections. 
Standard flanges are used at valves and at 
some intermediate points to facilitate the as- 


Code for Pressure 


small circles. (Photos from Welding Engineer) 
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sembly of piping and to provide for inspection 


and cleaning familiar 


Other companies are 
with the substitute method, but have not 
adopted it as standard practice, due to the con- 
venience of using forged fittings. 

“Some large oil companies have adopted this 
type of welding almost 100%, while other com- 
panies have not used it due to a hide-bound 
conception of the relative hazards involved,” 
one refiner told Nationa PETROLEUM News.” 
As a matter of fact, there is no more hazard 
involved in this construction when properly 
designed and executed then when forged or 


cast steel fittings are used. 


“This substitute practice should now be 


looked upon as a wartime measure to save th 


steel that is represented by the difference 


weight between a welded fitting and a forged 


or cast steel fitting, and to lighten the burde 


on the manufacturers of this equipment. 


“The difference in weight between a welded 


fitting and a flanged cast steel fitting with the 
companion flanges and bolts is very substantia! 
The weight of a cast steel flanged tee could b 
ten times that of the welded tee. 
in machine work would be the facing of 
flanges, drilling of holes in 6 flanges, threadii 
of three flanges, threading of all the bolts a 
tapping of all the nuts.” 


Another refiner stated that careful plannin:z 


by the engineering department would provid 
further conservation in the cutting of flang: 


and other fittings from steel plate and would 


reduce the cost to the plant. Such planni: 
would coordinate the cutting of different part 
and make fullest use of the plates. 

“The engineering department should mak 
a careful study of the sizes of steel stock 3 
most common use and select those from whic 
the flanges or other parts needed can be ci 
with the least waste of metal,” this refiner sai 

“Also, by careful designing, it is sometim 
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Home-Made Welded Flanges 





— 

nossible to obtain the same strength and ap- 
i 

- iately the same weight, while simplifying 
the necessary cutting and reducing the amount 


f ip that will be left. 
: irly shaped carefully 
planned. In cutting such fittings as circles for 
s, nesting of the parts can sometimes be 


The cutting of ir- 


parts should be 


worked out to lessen the amount of cutting and 
also have less scrap. 
The 


flanges in 


installation of welded 


refineries to 


making and 


relieve a wartime 
emergency, is discussed by authorities in both 
arc and oxy-acetylene welding, in the following 
contributed articles: 


Inventories of Material are Reduced 
When Flanges are Cut from Plate 


By J. R. Morrill* 


Ts use of plate welded to form 


fanges is not a new idea. It has been included 
is a part of the A.P.I.-A.S.M.E. Code for Un- 
fred Pressure Vessels for some tire, but the 

enience of forged flanges has made them 


re widely used with welded piping systems. 


Many refineries, however, make most of their 


flanges today. 


They claim several ad- 


ges, among which are: 


l Lower Inventory of Material 
id ot 


nges, they 


In- 


hundred different size 





having a 
have a few standard sizes of 
ate. From this plate can be cut and ma- 
chined a great variety of flanges. Refineries 
with large expansion programs have found 
this a lifesaver. 


2. Greater Flexibility—Any size flange 


with almost any thickness can be con- 


. tailor-made to 
meet any requirement whether it be break- 
dk No costly hold- 
up while one particular flange is obtained 


eniently fabricated . . 
wn or plant expansion. 


trom a manufacturer. 


Both rolled flanges and slip flanges are flame 

rom plate in one large Ohio refinery. A 
mplete inability to obtain almost any type 
forged connection has forced this refinery 


ibricate from scrap pipe most of the elbows, 


etc. which are going into a new 


] 


lant to make materials for synthetic rubber. 


Where pressure is under 300 Ibs./sq. in. slip 
flanges are used exclusively. At working pres- 
sures of 900 and 1500 lbs./sq. in. a combina- 
lled and welded flange is used. 


F 1, 2 and 3 indicate the types of flanges 
of plate that are permissible under the 
\.S.M.E. code for Unfired Pressure Ves- 

Ring flanges and hub flanges (Figs. 1 and 

“) may be lap-welded to the end of a vessel or 

pipe, under Paragraphs U-69 and U-70 pro- 
ided that: 


A.P.] 


1) The flange thickness (t) is at 
that required for a loose-ring or loose 
ed flange, of the same diameter and 


ng, without considering the shell or 
tant to the vice-president, Lincoln Electric Co 
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Example of shielded arc welding connecting 
a branch line to a high-pressure, high-tem- 


perature line in a power plant. The equip- 
ment operates at 650 lbs. pressure and 850°F. 
temperature 


nozzle neck to have any value as a hub; 


(2) None of the following limits are ex- 
working pressure of 300 Ibs./sq. 
in., working temperature of 700°F., re- 
quired thickness of shell of nozzle neck of 


5 


ceeded: 


and ratio of inside diameter to 


thickness of shell or nozzle neck of 300: 


8 in., 


(3) The welds attaching the flange to 
the shell or nozzle neck have dimensions 


not less than those shown in Fig. 1 where 
it is the actual wall thickness of the pipe; 


(4) The flange is slipped over the pipe 
for its full minus the amount 
required for the weld at the flange face. 


thickness 


A flange of the type shown in Fig. 3 is per- 
mitted by the code with the following regula- 
tions: Ring flanges of this type may be fusion 
welded to a pipe as shown, and considered as 


an integral Hange, provided that: 


(1) The full depth of the flange is welded 
to the pipe. 


(2) For vessels constructed in accordance 
with Par. U-68 the welding meets the re- 
quirements for this type of vessel with the 
exception of the radiographic examination. 

(3) For all other vessels the welding is 


stress relieved and meets the requirements 


for vessels constructed in accordance with 
Par. U-69. 
(4) The throat of the fillet back of the 


flange is not less than three-fourths of 


wall thickness of the pipe. 


the 


welded should 


be of good weldable quality and the carbon 


Flanges that are to be are 


content of the material should not exceed .35%. 


Two possibilities of preparing the substitution 


flanges present themselves: 


(1) Roll from suitable thickness bar stock 
a flange of the size needed and butt weld 
the two ends of the ring to form the com- 
pleted flange ready for attachment to the 
pipe. 


(2) Flame cut from plate of suitable thick- 
ness a circular flange of the exact width and 
diameter required. This is the most general 
practice. 


As noted in Fig. 3, the flange must be welded 
completely to the pipe. This will involve edge 
preparation and scarfing from both sides in 
order to obtain complete penetration by weld- 
ing. In Fig. 2, a weld on the back side of the 
flange must be made to a depth equal to the 
thickness of the wall of the pipe, and _ the 
throat of the exterior fillet weld on the back 


of the flange must have a root depth equal to 
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refinery construction under 


A.P.I-A.S.M.E. Code for Unfired Pressure Vessels 
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Fig. 4—Type of small slip flange used by one 
refiner, in which the flange is flame cut from 
plate and the hub built up out of weld metal 














the thickness of the pipe wall and not less 
than 0.25-in. 
An explanation of the symbols used in Figs. 1 


and 2 are given below. 


t = flange thickness, in. 
A = outside diameter of Hange, in. 


B = for flanges without hubs, the inside 


diameter of flange, in., 


for hubbed or integral flanges, the av er- 
age mean diameter of hub, in. insid« 


diameter of hub plus (g). 


average of the hub thickness over the 
distance from the back of the flange to 


ri 


the end of the effective hub heig 
(h), in. 


h = for loose or screwed flanges attached by 
means of a lap joint the distance meas 
ured from the middle of flange thick 


ness (t) to end of hub, in.. 


for flanges integral with the shell o: 
fusion welded thereto as shown in Fig 
3, the effective height of hub measured 
along the shell trom middle of fang: 


thickness (t), in. 


n = pipe wall thickness. 


To conserve steel and time of fabrication, 
flanges should, of course, be eliminated from 
the piping system wherever possible. This wil! 
allow a simple butt joint from one pipe end to 
the next. The procedures for making suc! 
welds are well known at the present time. 


Much refinery piping is made of alloy stee| 
all the way from 4-6% chromium steel to 25-20 
With this type of pipe the 
problem of welding a low carbon flange to an 
alloy pipe is faced almost daily. The welding 
problem can be solved very easily by deposit- 
ing on the low carbon flange at the place to 


stainless steel. 
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be welded ove or two layers of ay electrode 
with 
itself. 


A simple and economical use of arc welding 


an analysis similar to that of the pipe 


in preparing small slip flanges for which a smail 
hub is desired is in use in a few refineries today. 
The hub itself is built up out of weld metal 
generally deposited with the “Fleetweld 5” 
A.W.S. Class E-6010 type of electrode. The 


Fabricating Flanges 


os fabricated flange can general- 


lv be used for all sizes of pipe, for all services 
and pressures where a flange with a flat back 
face meets strength requirements, stated the 
engineering department of Linde Air Products 
Co. It is somewhat more limited in use than 
the slip-on flange. 

This flange is fabricated by flame cutting the 
Hange ring from plate to exact dimensions re- 
quired, beveling the inner circumference as 
shown in the figure, drilling the necessary holes, 
and welding to the pipe. The face of the flange 
is then machined, with or without a raised face 
as desired. 

For low-pressure and small diameter piping, 
welded at the back only. 
Like the slip-on flange, this flange must be shop 


the flange may be 


fabricated since it is necessary to machine the 
face after welding. It can, however, be welded 
to a short nipple for welding into the line on 
the job 


Specifications 


l. Fabricated flanges shall be made from 


steel plate, preferably flange quality steel, and 
shall have general dimensions in conformance 


with American Standard. 


shall be 


back, except that for pipe 6 in. and less in 


2. Flanges 


welded at front and 
diameter, operating at a pressure not to exceed 
50 Ib./sq. in., S.S.P. flanges may be welded 
at the back only. The fillet weld at the back 
a throat of at least 1.25 times the 


pipe wall thickness. 


shall have 


> 


3. The face of the flange shall be machined 


after welding, with or without a raised fac« 


a Wa. 
wap??? 


ee 


Flanges fabricated from steel plate are being 
welded to a header. Flanges are bolted to an 
I-beam to assist in maintaining alignment 


flame cut Hange is placed on a copper mandre| 

and the hub is built up as shown in Fig. 4 
Where any temporary change-over is 

cipated, the only equipment necessary 

flame cutting machine on which it is poss 

to cut accurate circles, and machining facilit 

In using the flange cut from plate the sany 

flame designed 


dimensions as a_ forged 


the particular application may be used. 


From Steel Plate 


Flanges being cut from steel plate by a por- 
table cutting machine. Machines for this 
work come in a variety of sizes and prices, 


starting at $137 for a portable outfit 
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This section view of a pipe with a welded 

flange shows the preferred angle of bevel 

for a fabricated steel flange. The flange 
face is finished after welding 
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400 tons of steel for storage tanks SAVED by cutting down on storage time 


and by “juggling” existing tanks. 


528 tons of steel SAVED and 1000 cu. yds. of reinforced concrete avoided by 
converting existing vessels for catalyst storage. 


Steel for furnaces of 65,000,000 Btu per hour capacity SAVED through the con- 


version of old equipment. 


from other units. 


» om above are among the striking 


examples of saving in steel and other critical 
materials achieved by Shell Oil Co., Inc., in the 


construction of two catalytic crackers, an al- 





kylation plant, pentanes plant and gas _ plant 
: extensions at its Wood River refinery, in its 


wartime plant expansion program. 


How conservation of critical materials was 
secured in these plant projects is described 
by W. F. Court, New York, manager of the 
engineering department for the company, in 
the recent issue of the bulletin Wartime Plant 


Design, 





issued by the Construction Section, 
Refining Division, Office of Petroleum Coor- 


a por- Washington. 


r this 


din itor 


prices 
fit 


By W. F. Court 


Our original plans called for a 
of 480,000 bbls. of storage capacity. By 


down on storage time and rejuggling 


lankage 


existing tankage, we were finally able 
duce the number and size of additional 
requirements to 312,700 bbls. Of 
s total, we dismantled and transferred from 
east 110,000 bbls. of old tankage. This 
ig, together with the use of the old tanks 


| entioned, amounted to a saving in excess of 
100 tons of steel 
Catalyst Storage—By converting certain ves- 
els taken from an existing plant at Wood 
River and using them for this service, we 
ve ible to eliminate 528 tons of new steel 
ina ny the orde1 of L000 cu vds of reinforced 
ete 
Fractionating Columns—Here again we util- 


ld fractionating columns which had _ pre- 


ly been in service at East Chicago and 


\\ | River These vessels range m= size 
1 ft. diameter x 30 ft. high to 10 ft 
ter x 50 ft. high. The steel savin’ ef- 
relded in this instance is on the order of 75 
bevel 
lange 
Furnaces—For the catalvtic cracking unit 
‘ ; YVCTOBER 28, 1942 


New gas and air compressors of nearly 3000 horsepower SAVED by using sec- 
ond-hand compressors from other plants. 


78 tons of steel SAVED by utilizing in the new plant old fractionating columns 


Several hundred feet of line to field torches SAVED by popping the safety 
valves on the main fractionators to the atmosphere. 


proper, an old pipe still type oil super heater 
is being converted to a steam super heater. 
For the recovery system, an old pipe still type 
oil vaporizer is being converted to a_ reboiler 
heat medium furnace. The combined Btu 
capacity of these two units is 65 million per 
hour and the monetary saving amounts to ap- 
proximately $90,000.00, most of which would 


have been spent for very critical materials. 


Compressors—The_ total reciprocating gas 
and air compressor requirements for the two 
catalytic crackers amounted to 5885 h.p. Of 
this total, 2990 h.p., or over half the total re- 
quirement, is being taken care of by second- 
hand compressors removed from our own 
plants. This represents a saving in metal on the 


order of 45. tons. 


A total of 16 second- 
hand closed type tubular exchangers are being 


Tubular Equipment 
used. These have a combined capacity of 
2600 sq. ft. and are estimated to weigh in ex- 
Included are 13,600 sq. ft. 
of surface in admiralty tubing which alone is 


cess of 60 tons. 
estimated to weigh about 22 tons. Besides 
these a total of 6 second-hand open type boxes 
are being utilized with a total surface of 
13,000 sq. ft. 


into several tons 


The weight of these will run 


Accumulators—A_ total of 15 second-hand 
accumulators are to be used. The sizes range 
all the way from 3 ft. x 6 ft. to 10 ft. x 40 ft. 
This represents a saving of approximately 50 
tons of steel. 


Compressor Jacket Water System—The two 
pumps, four coolers and tank required for this 


service will be all second-hand. 


Buildings Thre of four of the COMpressor, 
pump and control room buildings are to be of 
simple reinforced concrete design. There will 
be but one steel building for housing the 10 
gas compressors. It so happens that drawings 
were already in hand for this particular build- 
Ing and by adapting these drawings. a large 
amount of drafting work was eliminated and 


thes served to expedite completion. However, 


Tankage “Juggled’”, Vessels Converted, 


To Conserve Steel in Wartime Plant 
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second-hand sash made available from = our 
Normal 


construction of such buildings would be of 


own plants is to be used entirely. 


steel frame and _ transite throughout 


Sewers—Normally cast iron pipe would be 


used for oil sewers. In this case, however, we 
substituted vitrified tile, except underneath the 
main catalytic structure where certainly a mor 
substantial material is required, due to heavy 
loading during construction and to permanent 
paving which is required to be installed over 


the sewer pipe 


Because of the bottleneck in gate 


valve manufacture, it was decided to use plug 


Valves 


cocks entirely in the gas recovery section of 


the plant. Moreover, literally hundreds of 
gate and globe valves, included in our orig- 
inal flow arrangement, particularly by-pass 
valves, were eliminated. In addition, and 
where considered = safe, specifications wer 
modified to permit the use of cast iron valves 
and fittings, where under normal conditions 
steel certainly would have been used. It should 
be appreciated, however, that the flexibility of 
the plants, and especially interconnections b 
tween plants, have been materially reduced 
Lastly, it is of interest to note that hundreds 
of valves salvaved from several other p'ants 


have been or will be installed. 


Drop-out System—Existing drop-out lines 
are being utilized even through our calculations 
indicate that new ones should be instal'ed for 


fully satisfactory and efficient operations. 
Safety Relief Lines—Normally we 


safety relief lines trom new plants, especially 


proy idle 
where vessels having pops are located near 
fired furnaces. In the case of the catalytic 
crackers, we are popping the safety valves on 
the main fractionators to atmosphere, thus sav- 


ing several hundred feet of line to fie'd torch: s 


In addition to the foregoing, there have 
heen, of course, a vast number of cases in the 
development of design where, having the 
seriousness of the material position in’ mind 
many simplifications to the end of conserving 


materials have been made 








Hand Wheel on Automatic 


Control Valve Cuts Block 


Valve Requirements 


Tw installation of manual con- 


trol hand wheels on large size automatic con- 
trol valves, in the design of wartime refining 
plants, as a means for reducing requirements 
for block valves is recommended by the Con- 
struction Section of the Refining Division of 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator at Wash- 
ington. The need for designing to require 
the minimum number of valves is to avoid a 
more acute shortage of this equipment when 
the plants are under construction. 

With the hand wheel, the by-pass arrange- 
ment formerly considered standard practice, 
can be eliminated and the by-pass pipe and 
fittings saved, and in many cases 3 block 
valves, it is said. The hand wheel provides 
for the operation of the valve in case of failure 
in the automatic control, where otherwise the 
line would have to be closed off and opera- 
tions shut down. 

This practice now suggested as an emer 
gency method to save materials, has been 
adopted as standard practice by some of the 
large oil companies in the last few years, with- 
out serious difficulties being encountered be- 
cause of valve failure. The hand wheels are 
installed on large-size valves, 2-in. or larger, on 
feed, reflux and discharge lines. Because of 
shortages in steel forgings, the use of cast iron 
for the diaphragm motor control valves is ad- 
vised wherever possible. 

Recommendations for the use of manually 
controlled wheels on automatic valves were 
made by W. K. McCoy, instrument specialist 
in the construction section of the refining di- 
vision of the OPC, in the latest bulletin on 
Wartime Plant Design issued from Washing 
ton by Max B. Miller, chief of the construc- 
tion section. 


“As an emergency measure, the following 
type of control valve installation is recom- 
mended in order to partiaily compensate tor 
an acute block valve shortage,” he stated. (See 
Fig. 1). 

“The valve installation as shown is de- 
signed to eliminate the use of 3 block valves 
as well as the pipe and fittings which are 
necessary to make up the ordinary by-pass 
assembly. This installation is recommended 
for conditions which make it necessary to in- 
stall a 2-in. or larger sized valve. 


“The control valve should have the con- 
tinuously connected manually operated hand 
wheel attached in order to facilitate hand 
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operation in Case of air, diaphragm, or instru- 
ment failure. By virtue of this hand _ op- 
erating mechanism, the valve may be opened, 
closed, or set at any desired position if manual! 


control of the fluid flow is necessary. 


“A number of valve manufacturers have the 
manual hand control wheel mechanism so de- 
signed that it is possible for the operator to 
control the flow of fluid even while the instru- 
ment is endeavoring to control the valve. The 
design also includes limit stops which make 


it possible to limit the valve plug travel to any 


desired per cent or portion of the total valve 


plug travel 
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“There are a few operating conditions where 
the previously mentioned installation may not 
be possible, due to the possibility of the valve 
becoming plugged. If such an installation is 
absolutely necessary, the 


deemed arrange- 


ment shown in Fig. 2 is recommended. 


“In this arrangement the control valve 


should be installed in the main run _ rather 
than in the by-pass. It is necessary to con- 
centrate the maximum pressure drop across the 
control valve rather than distribute it across 
a number of fittings as would be the case if 
Since the 


control valve is in operation 99% of the time 


it were installed in the by-pass. 


the process is “on stream,” the overall ef- 
ficiency of the operation will be increased 


by installing valve as shown in Fig. 2. 


“With regard to valve structural failure, in 
most cases by-pass block valves cannot be 
reached because of the danger and are of little 
use in shutting off the fluid. The line is 
usually shut off at some point more distant 
from the failure or trouble. 


“The economy realized by elimination of 


MANUAL CONTRO! 


HAND WHEEL 


MAIN RUN > KI 


BLOWDOWN VALVE 
(CPTIONAL) 








Fig. 1—Diaphragm motor valve with contin: 

ously connected manually operated hand 

wheel: installed to eliminate the block valv« 
of by-pass arrangement 





> 


Fig. 2—Where a by-pass is necessary, the in- 
stallation of the control valve with continuous 
ly connected hand wheel in the main run 
rather than in the by-pass, is recommended 














by-pass assemblies and the use of this val 
design is of such a magnitude that it should 


warrant the consideration of any erector. 


“In view of the fact that a number of com 
panies have installed properly sized contr 
valves without by-pass assemblies or b 10 
valves on a number of units and have ex- 
perienced negligible difficulty with regard 
shutdowns because of valve failure, such in 
stallations are recommended by this office from 


a material saving and an economic standpoint 


“While the foregoing discussion deals with 
the manual control hand wheel as an emer 
gency proposition, we believe that the manual 
ly operated control valve is a definite improve 
All of 
the worries such as the joints involved, the 


leaking of the valve stems on the block and 


ment over the so-called by-pass valve. 


by-pass valves, and the worry as to whether 
or not these valves are tight, are eliminated 
However, we wish to caution you that you 
should be particularly careful in the sizing of 
these valves. It would be our recommendation, 
based on considerable experience, that a con 
trol valve should be sized so that it would pass 
twice the normal expected flow rate at th 
normal expected pressure drop across the valv« 
We believe that the present high lift V-port 
or parabolic plug types of inner valves will 
give very fine performance under these con 


ditions. 


“We would suggest that every effort be 
made to reduce the number of control valv« 
precision relays (valve-actors, valve-precisors, 
etc.). Please do not use this equipment unless 
the instrument with which it will be used is 
operating with an extremely wide throttling 
range or where there is extremely high pres- 
sure drop across the control valve or the ma- 
terial being handled is such that precise valve 
action cannot be obtained with the standard 
diaphragm head. 


“Do everything possible to prevent the 


specification of diaphragm motor control valves 
with special spring ranges or diaphragm heads. 
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Conserve Control Instruments in Design 


Of Wartime Plants, Refiners Urged 


T HE need for refinery engineers to 


pt all means to conserve instruments and 


trol apparatus in the design of new wartime 

nts, is being emphasized to the oil companies 
Max B. Miller, chief of the Construction Sec- 
Refining Division, of the Office of Petrole- 
Coordinator, Washington. 

Present demands on the manufacturers of 


equipment, not only from the oil industry 


ilso other industries, tax to the utmost 
facilities to produce, Mr. Miller has told 
il companies. Later delays in plant con- 
ti may be avoided, he says, if new in- 


ions are designed now for the minimum 


rements ot flow, pressure and temperatur« 


rding apparatus and other instruments and 

fittings. He also advises oil companies 

to spread their orders for instruments among 
ral manufacturers, if possible. 


Suggestions tor instrument conservation in 
the latest issue of Mr. Miller’s bulletin on War- 


time Plant Design call on refinery engineers to: 


Standardize and simplify instrument re- 
quirements, so that manufacturers can save 
the time and materials required by special 


designs, special fittings and cases. 


Avoid specifying critical materials for 
instruments except as absolutely required 


by operating ¢ onditions. 


Locate control rooms and instruments 
to use the minimum amounts of piping and 
fittings in their installation. 


Survey idle units of the company and 
also research projects that may now be at 
a standstill, to see if instruments can be 


salvaged there to install in new plants. 


From Bulletin on 
WAR TIME PLANT DESIGN 


he reasons for these recommendations may 
scussed as follows: The partial discontinu- 
f research work and the temporary shut- 
of refinery equipment used heretofore for 
production of normal products should make 
instruments now installed aN ailable for 
plant construction. Ordinarily, it is not 
ractice of refiners to strip units which are 
rarily shut down. Under today’s con- 
however, one can see no objection to 
salvaging of instruments by that practice. 
le it is true that instrument manufacturers 
critical materials, that is not the primary 
ulty in securing instruments. The prin- 


n securing sufficient instru- 


< 


comes from the lack of capacity of the 


engaged in their manufacture. It is 


t, therefore, that if all orders for instru- 
could be confined to standard apparatus 
has been simplified to the greatest pos- 
extent, more instruments could be manu- 
red in each shop. It is therefore suggested 
n cases of necessity where special instru- 
ts are required, the purchaser should con- 
he representative of the instrument manu- 
rer before ordering specially constructed 
icy types of equipment. 
1e suggestions with regard to this particu- 
ibject come to mind. There seems to be 
ison why a wartime plant should not 
ite from instruments special cases, spe- 
iinting, special clocks, special mountings, 
ore particularly, special chart ranges. The 
unnecessary dial or industrial thermom- 
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eters should be eliminated wherever possible. 
The use of small, cheap types of indicating 
pressure gauges does not involve critical mate- 
rials. When drawing specifications for relief 
and safety valves, high alloy steel springs un- 
less absolutely necessary should be cut out. 
Because of the difficulty in securing steel forg- 
ings, we strongly recommend the use of cast 
iron for diaphragm motor control valves wher- 


ever pr ssible. 


Spread The Orders 


The spreading of instrument orders through- 
out the entire instrument manufacturing indus 
try and among the small as well as the large 
concerns should help the situation immensely. 
It is going to take everyone in the instrument 
industry to do the instrument job. It would 
help immensely if all erectors employed all 


instrument manufacturers. 


In the use of liquid level controllers, please 
use the simplest type possible and wherever 
possible use cast iron float cages. Do not re- 
quest special internal trim or parts and, of 
course, reduce the amount of critical materials 
such as chrome, nickel, and copper to an ab- 


solute minimum. 


On flow measuring instruments, do not speci- 
fy special differential pressure ranges or sup- 
pressed range instruments or any specification 
which will require other than assembly line 


production of that particular instrument. 


In ordering pressure measuring instruments, 


Ant?A * 
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REFINING 
ARTICLE 


please do not deviate from instrument com 


panies’ standard specifications. 


In temperature recording instruments, please 
conform as closely as possible to the stand- 
ard specification of the instrument manufac- 
turers. This is particularly true in the reinfore- 
ing required on the capillary tubing, changing 
of bulb diameters, changing the chart spread 


in degrees 


In specification of pyrometers, we believe 
that sufficient ranges and types have been de- 
veloped to handle all the general classes of re- 
finery equipment now being built. Therefore, 
we request you not to deviate from the speci- 
fications of the instruments which are usually 
purchased for this type of equipment. We do 
not believe it necessary to specify special time 
cycles or special types of characters on the 
printing mechanism. Further, please use a multi 
point indicating pyrometer to measure all but 
the most essential temperature points, thereby 


Saving a number of recording instruments 


Avoid Special Types 


Referring specifically to the pneumatic trans- 
mission type of instrument, we are firmly con 
vinced that the installation of such an instru- 
ment requires greater engineering time, ce 
tainly greater maintenance, and results in poorer 
control. The increased cost of this type of in- 
strument is such that safer operating conditions 
can be obtained in the control room by the 
forced circulation of air rather than the relying 
upon these instruments to keep all noxious va- 


pors from the room. 


We wish to point out that the use of pneu- 
matic transmission instruments requires ad 
ditional air lines running to that instrument, 
that the transmitter requires special mounting, 
and that the transmitter must be protected. 
Further, the calibration of such instruments is 
certainly not a simple procedure and, all claims 
of instrument companies to the contrary, the 
cost of such an instrument cannot be justified 
on the basis of saving capillary tubing or pip- 
ing. It is true that with the use of a pneumatic 


transmission system the primary measuring ele- 








ment can be located close to the source of the 


measured pressure. 


However, we are firmly convinced that if a 
unit is built around its pump house and main 
control board and if the instrument engineer 
pays sufficient attention to the detailing of the 
piping of the unit, 90% of all of the pressure 
measure points can be located within the work- 
ing range of a standard instrument, which in 
turn would be located on the main control 
board. We further believe that such attention 
to detail on the part of the instrument engi- 
neer will result in not only decreased cost of 
the instruments but will also decrease — the 
cost of the actual piping involved on the unit. 
Several of the major refining organizations are 
following exactly this procedure at this time, 
and the results have amply demonstrated that 
the efforts on the part of the instrument en- 


gineers are Well worth while. 


A suggestion which we would like to make, 
ind this applies most particularly to static o: 
differential pressure types of instruments, is 
the use of inert gas blow back systems with 
standard instruments. The chemical industry is 
very successfully using this particular device 
utilizing CO, or N, as the case may be. This 
type of installation has several advantages over 
pneumatic transmission equipment. It permits 
the use of a standard instrument which can be 
located any distance up to 500 feet from. the 
pressure source. It eliminates the necessity 
of seal pots and also the necessity of using 
large valves, fittings, and heavy seamless tub- 
ing lines. The chemical industry have very 
satisfactorily used long sections of %” seamless 
steel tubing with relatively small bore. The 
use of such blow back systems permits the in- 
stallation of orifice plates in almost any position 
where a sufficient straight length of pipe can 
be obtained. It also eliminates the necessity for 
correcting pressure gauge measurements for 
static liquid head. It permits the use of small 
needle valves because the question of plugging 
and leaking at the value stem is eliminated. 
It reduces maintenance because there are ne 
corrosive or dirty fluids getting into the man- 


ometer or primary measuring elements. 


It is believed that an investigation as to the 
economics of using a gas blow back will indicate 
that savings involved in the reduction of cost 
of the instruments themselves, in the cost o! 
the installation of these instruments, and in 
the reduction in maintenance will far more than 
offset the cost of the gas used for the blow back. 
Many of the refineries already have inert gas 
generating equipment available which could be 
used for this type of instrument. installation. 
(Experience has shown that approximately one- 
half to three-quarters of a cubic foot per min 


ute of gas is used per instrument lead.) 


We realize that many of the suggestions 
which have been made on instrument conserva- 
tion are already being practiced by many of the 
refineries but we ask that you be especially 
critical during the next few months when ap- 
parently the delivery of instruments will pass 
through their most critical phase. Your co- 
operation in this particular respect is earnestly 


solicited. 
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Wartime Practices Adopted To Conserve 


Centrifugal Pumps in Refineries 


Emergency prac- 


AntPA * 

" WAR * 
REFINING 
ARTICLE adopted by the en- 


gineering department of the Standard Oil Co 


tices to Conserve ma- 
terials in centrifugal 
pumps and to facili- 
tate delivery of | this 


equipment have been 


of Calif. They include specifying cast iron 
and carbon steel for pump parts in place ot 
critical metals wherever practicable; installing 
pumps on smaller base plates; setting vessels 
high enough to permit higher velocity of liquids 
to the pump, thus allowing the use of smaller 
or higher speed pumps; and designing manifolds 
to permit wider use of spare pumps, thus re- 
ducing the number of spare pumps necessary. 

To assist the pump manufacturers, as well 
as protect the equipment from possible damage 
before use, the instructions are not to orde: 
delivery of pumps long before they are actually 
required. Pumps delivered and allowed to 
stand in the field may have dirt work into the 
bearings and rings, and damage may be caused 
when they are started up, it is pointed out 

The suggestions of California Standard for 
deviation from normal practice in selecting and 
installing centrifugal pumps are as follows: 

Materials: Use cast iron and carbon steel 
as far as possible to save copper, nickel, chro 
mium, et Cast iron may be used for many 
internal parts for high temperatures instead of 
steel. 


Design Features: 

“Use manufacturer's standard design 

“Omit all extended plates; use simple sole 
plate under drivers and small pumps; omit sole 
plates or bases from larger pumps, using chan- 
nel shapes grouted into concrete foundation 

“Use pin-and-buffer flexible couplings, avoid 
ing expense and delays experienced in obtain 
ing Fast Type couplings. 

“Use sleeve bearings instead of ball bearings 
where manufacturer can supply them Ii 
enough pumps requiring same size bearing 
bracket are called for, have manufacturer de- 
sign and supply sleeve bearing housings and 
bearings 

“Set vessels high enough to permit use of 
higher entrance velocities at pump suctions, to 
allow use of smaller pumps, or higher speed 
pumps. 

“Omit shaft sleeves from small pumps; on 
such pumps the cost of the shaft sleeve may ap 
proach the cost of the shaft. 

Pump Selections: 

“In order to minimize diversity of sizes, spot 
the required operating points on a sheet and 
select a size that will cover as many _ points 
as possible by diversity of impeller diameters 
and changes of speed (calls for steam turbine 
drive and deviation from motor speeds now 
commonly called for). This might in some cases 
call for a booster to be used to cover occa- 
sional high-head points. 


“Design manifolds to permit greater use of 


single Common spare pumps, thus reducing th 
number of spare pumps used. 

“Permit use of cast iron, for temperatu 
up to 450° F. where pressures are not too grea 


“Use more motor-mounted pumps for cold 


simple services IF pump manufacturers can o!| 
tain the required motors in time to meet d 


livery schedules. 


“Use more open-type and splash-proof mi 
tors instead of 100% explosion-proof; this might 
entail a vapor-proof dog-house over motor wit! 
air current into dog-house to exclude hazardu 
Vapors, 

Testing by Manufacturer: 

“Omit shop performance tests on proven di 
SIGNS. 

“Omit dynamic balancing of impellers for 
operating speeds below 2000 RPM. 

“Do not compel pump manufacturer to cd 
liver pumps long before they are actually 
quired. Pumps so delivered and allowed + 
stand in field may be injured or may have dit 
introduced into bearings and rings that wil 
Further, the 


effect is bad (psychologically) on the pump sup 


cause damage upon starting up. 


plier, who may have neglected other impor 
' 


tant customers to get our pumps out in a hu 


Ty 


Substitute Bolting For 


Water Cooling Towers 


Galvanized iron or steel bolting material 
should be substituted for brass or copper i 
water cooling towers in new. installations i: 
refineries and natural gasoline plants, it is 
pointed out in a recent bulletin from the Con 
struction Section of the OPC Refining Divisio: 
The bulletin quotes T. H. Seavey, Fluor Corp 
Ltd., Los Angeles, as stating this manufacturer 
has had considerable experience in the us 
of galvanized materials in both atmospheri 
and forced draft) water cooling towers and 
feels that they will stand up “for the duration 
and in the majority of cases, for a considerable 
period thereafter. 

“The Conservation Division of the Wat 
Production Board made an exhaustive stud 
stated Mr. Seavey, “and it 


seems that the specific ations for water coolin 


of this matter”, 


towers hereafter will include galvanized stee! 
bolts and nails instead of the regularly speci 
fied brass and copper. The WPB has indi 
cated to us in a letter that there will be n 
further allocation of copper and copper alloy 
products made for water cooling towers excep! 
where electric motors and electrical conductor 
are required. 

“We estimate this action by the Coolin 
Tower Industry as a whole will release in the 
neighborhood of a million pounds of bras 
and copper annually for use elsewhere in the 


War program a 
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Wartime Selection and Maintenance 


Of Refinery Induction Motors 


() 


tril 


() 


~~ 


ittsetting these 


Bs A wartime economy, many of our 
time conceptions and standards must be 
rded or modified. As individuals, we are 
| upon to work harder and longer, to fore- 
ications—in brief, to go “all out” for the 
ion Machines, like 


led closer to the 


humans, must be 
sate limit if the neces- 
1aximum output is to be realized. 


ivone engaged in the selection of induc- 


motors for refinery use, as compared to 


non-process applications, starts out undei 


ree-fold handicap. 


t, the necessity for dependability and 
ialties of a motor failure are greater than 


iv other industries. 


nd, because of the adverse operating 
tions—such as outdoor locations, corro 
tumes, and flammable gases—the choice 
the tvpe of motor will often be limited to 


iaily-enclosed, fan-cooled or, infrequent 
the splash-proot construction, “maximum 
is to temperature rise Compared to the 


open motor. 


ird, in most applications, the process re- 
that the 


or months 


motor run continuously for 


with little shutdown time 


the yeal 


limitations, pump and sim 
ids can be calculated more closely for 
ery than, for example, the load on a 
rr on a planer, where it may vary ove 


| range, depending on the operator 
the production requirements of the par- 
job Also 


refinery will have 


a centrifugal pump or fan 


relatively steady load 


ut extreme torque variation or momen 


eriOads 


Which might make the torque 


} 


motor, rather than the motor heating, 


iting item 


Closer Motor Selection 


se factors more or less offset each othe 
mclusion is that the motor application 
er in a rennery, the contributing process 
ltant, or the pump manufacturer, can con- 

effectively to the all-out war effort 
rpening his pencil, exercising his judg- 
und apply ng all his skill, knowledge, and 
sional courage to select a motor larg 
but not unnecessarily large, to do a 
job This often 


peacetime standards and re-weighing of 


means laying aside 


It means thinking in terms of im- 


trial Engineering Dept., General Electric Co 
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By B. M. Mills* 
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Cxplosion-proof motors driving centrifugal pumps in a large Texas refinery 


mediate production rather than long-time in- 
vestment of maximum ultimate return on the 


original investment. 


The objective should be more motors sooner 
at possible sacrifice of long life, but without 
hazard to dependability for the duration of 


the emergency 


More motors sooner is not the only benefit 
which will result in closer and more. skillfu! 


motor selection. Motors more fully loaded will 


in general, operate at higher efficiency and 


particularly at higher power factor, result- 


ing in lower current consumption. Less dis- 


tribution copper, smaller transformers, and 


less tied-up generating capacity are then 1 
quired, with obvious advantages to the refiner 


and to the nation. 


It is not enough merely to eliminate over 


motoring by eliminating a generous safety 
future in- 
stock or 


These factors are im- 


provision tor possible 


load 


process requirements. 


factor oO! 


crease in through changes in 


portant in normal times, but lose much of 


their value (unless they are a near future prob- 
ability) under today’s wartime conditions when 


we must consider the immediate needs. 


Motors are designed and rated fundamentally 


on the basis that their total temperatures 
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Table 1—Permissible Loading of Standard N.E.M.A. 50- and 60-Cycle Polyphase 
Induction Motors With Speeds 375 to 3600 RPM and Ratings 5 HP to 200 HP at 400 or 


2200 Volts 


Max. Continuous 
Permissible 
Load in % of 

Nameplate Rating 


Max. Allowable 
Occasional 
Ambient Temp. Deg. C. 


Approx. % Ratio 
Breakdown Torque to 
Load Torque with Fully 
Maintained Voltage 


Approx. 
Temp. Rise 

Deg. C by 
Thermometer 


OPEN-TYPE MOTORS RATED ON 40 C RISE BASIS 


30 125 
40 115 
50 100 
60 80 


SPLASH-PROOF MOTORS RATED ON 50 C 


30 110 
40 100 
50 85 


TOTALLY-ENCLOSED AND FAN-COOLED MOTORS 


30 110 
40 100 
50 85 


60 160 
50 175 
40 200 
30 250 


RISE BASIS 


60 180 
50 200 
40 225 


RATED ON 55 C RISE BASIS 
65 180 
55 200 
45 225 





shall be kept low enough to give long life of 


insulation. Industry standards set the limit 
at 90° CG. 
for open or splash-proof 
Class “A” 


and other organic materials. 


Class “A” 


(exclusive of “hot-spot” allowances) 
motors having the 
usual insulation, including cotton 
For totally en- 
closed motors with insulation, the 


limit is 95° C, 


The total rise is made up of two factors: 
(1) the ambient temperature which, for stand- 
ard rating purposes, is assumed to be not 
over 40° C,, 
the motor, which depends on the loading. 40 


C. (104 


perature for many locations and, at worst, for 


and (2) the temperature rise in 


F.) is well above the ambient tem- 
most locations, will be attained only during 
the middle of day and in the summer time. 
Therefore, in many installations, advantage may 
be taken of a low ambient, to load motors above 
their nameplate rating without exceeding their 
normal total temperature. (Conversely, in a 
few locations where the 40° ambient may be 
exceeded, de-rating of the motor is necessary 
if a given total temperature is not to be ex- 


ceeded). 


Data To Aid Closer Motoring 


Table 


these conditions—namely, that the total tem- 


I shows permissible loading under 


perature rise shall not exceed the standards. 
For normal life expectancy, the 24-hour av- 
erage ambient should be 5 to 10° below the 
maximum temperature shown in the first col- 


umn. 


While dampness, corrosion, and other factors 
affect the useful life of insulation, a motor so 
loaded as to come within the total temperature 
indicated in Table I 


insulation 


should, barring 
life of 10 to 20 
If this temperature is exceeded by sev- 


limits 
accident, have an 
years, 
eral degrees, the motor will not fail in a short 
time; the life of the insulation is merely short- 
ened, with little or no sacrifice in dependability 
over, say, a 5 to 10-year period. 


The War Production Board has recently 


recommended that, to conserve materials, open- 


type motors may be operated continuously at 


LZo* ¢ 


proot OI 


of their nameplate rating, and splash- 
110% of 
their nameplate rating in ambient temperatures 
up to 40°. 


may all be increased by 10 


totally-enclosed motors at 
On this basis, the total temperatures 
C. (by increase in 
both) 
and motors so operated will have about one- 


halt 


permissible ambient, or motor rise, or 


normal life expectancy. 


Curves may be drawn for interpolation of 
data. If the motor is in a service where 
it is to be operated not over 40% of the total 


elapsed time, 


thes 


the normal life expectancy may 
be obtained with total temperatures not over 
Lo? -¢C indicated. If the 
motor 10% of the time, 
service, the normal overall life 
total 
C. higher than the values 


higher than those 


is In service not over 
is in stand-by 
expectancy may be attained with tem- 
peratures up to 20 


inclic ate d. 


It will be seen that for many refinery drives, 


reduction in motor ratings up to 20°° may be 








practicable on pump, fan, or similar applica. 
tions. One precaution is to be observed, par- 
ticularly for motors to drive high-speed centrif- 
ugal pumps or when reduced voltage starters 
are to be used. That is, when smaller than 
normal motors are applied, the starting and 
maximum motor torques are correspondin:ly 
reduced and the starting time increased. <A 
10% reduction in average starting torque 
reduce the accelerating torque and_ incr 
the time required to accelerate the load }y 
25% or more, since this accelerating torqu 
is the difference between available motor to: 


k vad 


This increase in accelerating time, when 


and pump torque at any given speed 
mented by possible low-line voltage, or lea} 
discharge valve, may cause the motor to “] 
up” at some intermediate speed; or at least 
it may extend the starting time so much that 
premature tripping of the overload relays may 
taken 1 


result unless special precautions are 


the design of the starter. 


therefore, to be 


line voltage will be 


It is advisable. 


normal 


sure that 
available during 
the starting period, and that unloading valves 
be closed tightly. In doubtful cases, the pump 
starting speed-torque requirements should be 


chee ked 


characteristics to be sure that there is adequat 


against motor starting speed-torque 
margin from zero to full speed. (See Fig. 1 
Closer motoring will often tend to be self 
corrective as far as poor line voltage is « 
cerned, by improving the plant power factor 


and by minimizing peak starting currents 


Types of Enclosure 


Table 2 


enclosure for 


shows — the type and degree , 


various operating conditions 
The totally-enclosed, fan-cooled or explosion- 
motor will usually be selected for r 
th om 


types have come to be considered as the stand 


proot 


finery use as, with a few exceptions, 


ard for refinery drives. Under emergency « 


ditions, consideration might be given to 


plying, in selected favorable locations, the more 
readily available open, sleeve-bearing motors 


This will facilitate quick shipment and_ tend 
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Fig. 1—Representative accelerating torque and current characteristic of a 3600-rpm centrifu- 
gal pump unit with squirrel-cage induction motor 
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Wartime Selection and Maintenance of Refinery Induction Motors 
~ to release critical materials, such as ball bear- Table 2—Principal Types of Enclosures Available for Polyphase Induction Motors 
DI ‘ ; 
} . Splash-proof motors are used in some 
aval outdoor, nonhazardous and only moderately Conditions Around Motor Type of Enclosure 
| ee Normal service Open 
ta rosive locations. 
— fable 3 shows the general characteristics of Flying objects and dripping ys wer f-hp sizes; Modern open motors 1-100 hp; Otherwise 
2 5 iquic dripproof. 
a typical motors. For pumps, blowers, and sim- 
a ‘ r 3 Splashing, hosing Splashproof 
id ilar drives, the general-purpose squirrel-cage 
= motor with proper type of enclosure will usu- Extreme dust Totally enclosed to 3 hp; 
a \ ? or Totally enclosed, fan-cooled to | 
. be selected. Corrosive fumes 600 hp or larger 
or 
IC] Inspection and Maintenance Extreme moisture, acids, or Totally enclosed, self-ventilated; ; 
‘ alkalis Totally enclosed, surface-cooled | 
AC It | ; bee id tl > aj ne: eo 
t has been said that true maintenance con- , . 
ti ; : 4 : Outdoor mild climates Enclosed, waterproof, f-hp; 
sists of inspections and minor repairs made splashproof, integral-hp 
tK : : “Vv ai a1): . 
II yuently enough to forestall major re pairs Outdoor damp and cold or Enclosed, waterproof, f-hp; 
os until such become necessary in the natural corrosive totally enclosed to 3 hp; 
: co : : totally enclosed, fan-cooled to 
course of time. In refineries, this preventive 600 hp or larger 
treatment is essential because of the conse- Explosive gases Seplesion proet for Class 1, 
ential penalties of a motor failure. A planned indoors or outdoors Group D conditions to 600 hp or larger 
t : 3 ; Totally enclosed, inert gas filled, 
inspection and minor repair program will min- surface-cooled 
h 
imize the chances of a premature or emer- Combustible dusts Motors for Class Il, Group G conditions 
1 ney shutdown of the refining unit because oi Coal dust and gases in mines Totally enclosed or totally enclosed, fan-cooled, 
= tor failures. explosion-proof motors inspected and tested by 
Bureau of Mines 
Record 
A card index listing all the essential data 
( for each piece of equipment is of yreat value. 
] ° +. . 
al Such a card is shown in Fig. 2. hepair parts , 
apres I I pairs should be recorded and scheduled for the 
va bulletins, and special instructions should be i ee ° . P| tn tome | ae ae noose | tape | ewan] 
next “off stream” period of the unit. At that “eran Mil 8 
Pp kept on file, preferably bound in book form, ' , Frame ~ [Pelee FL Speed [Vote | Proven] Temp: Rating] PL Amp | Paes] Cra] 
1d time, a complete inspection should be made ; 
uld ind so indexed as to be readily located and i ie orden Putivation N cemnes aeeanal 
‘ this should include megohmeter readings, Me _— _ tate rue me 
tol selected from the equipment data card. Run- , No. Per Motor avert) 
; which when recorded regularly, are of great cat canard 
records (in more or less detail, depend- Soe 3s ; Maver Me 
aid in guarding against gradual breakdown of ve 
on the degree to which minor repairs are ' : Lp ge 
a oe a es ; insulation. Promt Bad, Cat 
( to be checkec t the time of inspection anc +" , ° Pulley Bnd, Cat. No | ere 
‘ ; I 7 Table 4 shows a suggested inspection sched- sities mocmton Sagrem — 
condition of each motor are essential to a a a aa leaeer 
eas ule based on average conditions. Totally-en- og yur Order 
FACUOI planned inspection and maintenance sched- , Belt Width Dete of Or de 
. closed, fan-cooled motors will, of course, re- a mn { Mot 
: quire less interior attention than is indicated <<. eo a 
\ loose-leaf file with individual sheets for ; 
' for open motors. 
h unit provides a complete history of the 
t and facilitates its continued maintenance. Lubrication 
re‘ f With frequently changing personnel, it is most One of the major features of a maintenancé a = a 
lit helpful to have readily available a print of the program, from the standpoint of effect upon 
P - . . tng, 
los rious circuits and the apparatus on them. the general performance of a motor, is proper a ee . 
oO s can be hung in the control room, or, if lubrication. a 
t| large, kept rolled in a suitable container. The point has now been reached where the : ; ; ae 
; . Fig. 2—A card index with an individual rec- 
sta On many units, such as charging pumps, it bearings of modern motors—whether sleeve, ; 1 
bl m i i] red ‘af ord of essential data for e€* -h motor is a valu- 
\ ; impracticable to shut down unnecessarily. ball, or roller—required only very infrequent able aid to maintenance. The back of the card 
to Indicated but not immediately necessary re- attention. However, oiling and greasing of new can provide for the service and repair record 
Ii) 
not 
lt 
Table 3—Characteristics and Applications of Polyphase A-C Motors 
Polyphase Ratings Speed Speed Starting Pull-out : 
= Type Hp Regulation Control Torque Torque Applications 
( ral-purpose 0.5 to 200 Drops about 3% None, except multi- 200% of full-load 200% of full-load Constant-speed service where starting torque 
rrel cage hp or larger for large to 5‘ speed types, de- for 2-pole to 105% is not excessive. Fans, blowers, rotary com 
for small sizes signed for 2 to 4 for 16-pole designs pressors, centrifugal pumps, wood-working ma 
fixed speeds chines, machine tools, line shafts 

I voltage 3 to 150 hp Drops about 3% None, except multi- 250% of full-load 200% of full-load Constant-speed service where fairly high start 

t high for large to 6% speed types, de- for high-speed to ing torque is required at infrequent intervals 
torque for small sizes signed for 2 to 4 200% for low- with starting current of about 400% full load 

tarting fixed speeds speed designs Reciprocating pumps and compressors, con 
it, squirrel veyors, crushers, pulverizers, agitators, etc. 

I ltage start 0.5 to 150 hp Drops about 7 to None, except multi- 300 to 315% of 300%. This motor Constant-speed service and high starting torque 
th starting 12% from no load speed types, de- full load, depend- will usually not if starting not too frequent, and for taking high 
high-slip to full load signed for 2 to 4 ing upon speed stall until loaded peak loads with or without fly-wheels. Punch 

rel cage fixed speeds and rotor resistance to its maximum presses, die stamping, shears, bulldozers, bail 
torque, which oc- ers, hoists, cranes, elevators, etc 


curs at standstill 





v id-rotor, ex 0.5 to several With rotor rings Speed can be re- Up to 300% de- 200% when rotor Where high-starting torque with low-starting 
t resistance thousand short-circuited, duced to 50% of pending upon ex- slip rings are current or where limited speed control is re 
| t 4 drops about 3% for normal by rotor re- ternal resistance short circuited quired. Fans, centrifugal and plunger pumps, 
large to 5% for sistance. Speed in rotor circuit and compressors, conveyors, hoists, cranes, ball mills, 
small sizes varies inversely as how distributed gate hoists, et 


the load 





| ) ronous 25 to several Constant None, except spe- 10% for slow- Unity-p-f motors For constant-speed service, direct connection to 
. thousand cial motors de- speed to 160% for 170%; 80%-p-f slow-speed machines and where power-factor 
100 signed for 2 fixed medium speed 80% motors 225%. correction is required, 
speeds p-f designs. Spe- Special designs 
cial high- up to 300% 
. torque designs 
ntrifu- 
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motors is quite often entrusted to careless at- 
tendants who have been used to lubricating 
older designs, with housings less tight than 
on modern machines. 

As a result, oil or grease is copiously and 
frequently applied to the outside as well as the 
inside of bearing housings. Some of the ex- 
cess lubricant is carried into the machine and 
lodges on the windings, where it catches dirt 
and thereby hastens ultimate failure. 

If the proper amount of a suitable lubricant 
is applied before starting, there should be no 
need to refill the housings of most motors 
for several months—even in dusty places. 


Greasing Ball Bearings 


Only a high grade of grease, having the fol- 
lowing general characteristics, should be used 
for ball bearing lubrication: 

1. Consistency a little stiffer than that 
of vaseline, maintained over the operating 
temperature range. 

2. Melting point preferably over 150° C. 
3. Freedom from separation of oil anc 

soap under operating and storage condi- 


tions. 


1, Freedom from abrasive matter, acid, 
and alkali. 

In greasing a motor, care must be taken 
wot to add too large a quantity of grease, as 
this will cause too high an operating tempera. 
ture with resulting expansion and leaking of the 
grease, specially with large bearings operated 


at slow speeds. 
Pressure-Relief Systems 
The following procedure is recommended foi 
greasing ball bearing motors equipped with « 
pressure-relief greasing system: 
Make sure—by wiping clean the pressure 


gun fitting, bearing housing, and relief plug 





petey vee 


‘- Os 
a 


REN 


grease. Always remove the relief plug from the 
bottom of the bearing before using the grease 
gun. This prevents putting excessive pressure 
inside the bearing housing. Excessive pres- 
sure might rupture the bearing seals. 


With a clean screwdriver or similar tool, 
tree the relief hole of any hardened grease, 
so that any excess grease will run freely from 
the bearing. With the motor running, add 
grease With a hand-operated pressure gun, un- 
til it begins to flow from the relief hole. This 
tends to purge the housing of old grease. If 
it might prove dangerous to lubricate the motor 
while it is running, follow this procedure with 
the motor at a standstill: 


Allow the motor to run long enough after 
idding grease to permit the rotating parts of 
the bearing to expel all excess grease from 
the housing This very important step  pre- 
vents over-greasing the bearing. Stop the mo- 
tor and replace the relief plug tightly with a 


Wren h 
Greasing Other Types 


4 motor that is not equipped with the pres- 
sure-gun fitting and relief plug on the bearing 
housing cannot be greased by the procedures 


previously cle scribed 


Under average operating conditions, the 
grease With which the bearing housings of 
these motors were packed before leaving the 
factory is sufficient to last approximately on 
veal When the first year of service has 
elapsed, and once a year thereatter (oftener 
if conditions Warrant) the old grease should 
be removed and the bearings supplied with 


new grease, 


fo do this, disassemble the bearing hous 
ings and clean the inside of the housings and 


housing plates—or caps—and the bearings with 





a” 





‘the SBD 


Totally enclosed fan-cooled motors driving centrifugal pumps 
in a California refinery 


R-358 


that no. dirt gets into the bearing with the 


carbon tetrachloride. When thoroughly cleans: 
of old grease, reassemble all parts except t! 
outer plates, or caps. 


Apply new grease, either by hand or tr 
a tube, over and between the balls. Ti 
amount of grease to be used varies with tl 
type and frame size of the particular mot 
The instruction sheet that accompanied tl 
motor should be consulted for this inform 


tion. 


Addition of the correct amount of grease fil 
the bearing housings one-third to one-half ful 
More than the amount specified must not | 
used. When reassembling the motor, any \ 
grooves that are found in the housing lip shou! 
be refilled with grease—preferably a fibrou 
high-temperature sealing grease—which wi 
act as an additional protective seal against thy 
entrance of dirt or foreign particles. 


The technique for greasing motors equipped 
with roller bearings is very similar to that used 


for ball bearings. 


Specific instructions for the individual desig 
should be followed, however, because m« 
frequent greasing or slight changes in tec! 


nique may sometimes be necessary. 


Oil Lubricated Ball Bearings 


Many high-speed, totally-enclosed, fan-coole: 
motors for refineries are now being supplic 
with oil lubricated ball bearings. A good grad 
f mineral oil, such as turbine oil, having 
viscosity of 150 to 200 Sec. Saybolt at 100° F 


should be used. 


If the motor is equipped with oil filler gaug: 
care must be taken to keep the oil at the prop 
level as marked on the gauge. Too much or 
too little oil may result in excess friction, beat 
ing over-heating, and other undesirable con 
ditions. 
automatic oilers, it is merely necessary to r 
place the oil as used. The level is not 
critical. In either case, the oil should be ex 
mined periodically and kept clean and _ free 


trom contamination 


Oiling Sleeve Bearings 


The oil level nn) sleeve bearing housings 


should be checked periodically with the moto 


stoppt d 
tiller gauge, the gauge should be approximate) 


three-quarters full at all times. 


If the oil is dirty, drain it off by removing 


the drain plug, which is usually located in the 
bottom or side of the bearing housing. Thei 
flush the bearing with clean oil until the out 


coming oil is clean. 


Sleeve bearings should be lubricated with 
good grade of mineral oil, such as turbine oi 
having a viscosity of 250 to 350 Sec. Saybolt 
assuming that the motor is exposed to norm 
indoor temperatures. For high-speed (1500 
3600 rpm) direct-connected motors, oil wit! 
a viscosity of 150 to 200 Sec. Saybolt ma 


give lower bearing temperatures. 


In fractional-horsepower motors, there ma 
be no means of checking oil level, as all th 


oil may be held in the waste packing. In suc 
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When the motor is equipped with 


If the motor is equipped with an oil 
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ses, a good general rule for normal motor 
rvice is to add 30 to 70 drops of oil at the 
d of the first year and to re-oil at the end 
each subsequent 1000 hours of motor op- 


ration 


Most fractional-horsepower motors built. to- 
y require lubrication about once a_ year. 

Small fan and agitator motors will often re 
tire more frequent lubrication, with three- 
mth intervals between oilings. 


Cleaning Sleeve Bearings 


bearing housings are 


Sleeve provided with 
iberal settling chambers into which dust, dirt, 
nd oil sludge collect. The only cleaning nec- 
essary is to remove the drain plug and drain 
the oil, which will flush out most of the settled 


material with it. 


Whenever the motor is disassembled for gen- 
eral cleaning, the bearing housing should be 
vashed out with a solvent. 


embled, the 


nd the shaft covered with a film of oil. 


Before being as- 


bearing lining should be dried 


Cleaning Ball Bearings 


The pressure-relief method of greasing mo 
tors, described above, tends to purge the bear 
housing of used grease Complete clean- 
of bearings, therefore, is required at  in- 
frequent intervals only. For a thorough and 
enient flushing when the bearings are not 
lisassembled, the following method is recom 


ended 


Wipe clean the 
lief fittings, and then remove both fittings 
Every care should be taken to keep dirt out 


of the bearings 


housing, pressure-gun, ane 


A bit of abrasive once in a 
hearing may not be removed even with the 
st thorough cleaning. Afterwards, it) may 
ecome dislodged and get between the bear 


surfaces with serious results. 


With a clean screwdriver or a similar tool 
ree the pressure-fitting hole in the top of the 
hardened = grease. Also 


hearing housing of 


free the relief-plug hole in the bottom of tin 
using of old grease to permit easy expulsioi 
f the old grease during the cleaning process 


ifter the solvent is added. 


Fill a svringe with grease solvent, such a 
irbon tetrachloride, and inject some of it in 

the bearing housing through the pressure 
fitting hole, while the motor is running. As 
grease becomes thinned by the solvent, it 


ll drain out through the relief hole. Con- 
ie to add solvent until it drains out quite 


Cal 


Replace the relief plug and inject solvent 
til it can be seen splashing in the filling hole. 
Allow the solvent to churn for a few minutes, 
til it can be seen splashing in the filling hole 
| then remove the relief plug and drain off 
solvent. Repeat the churning operation un- 


the solvent runs clean. 


When using carbon tetrachloride for flush 
replace the relief plug and inject a smat!! 
Allow it to 


rn for a minute or two before draining off. 


unt of light lubricating oil. 


will flush out the solvent. To complet 
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"Peper 


up to speed in normal time. 


-~Frrerre = 


worn gears, chains, or belts. 
ing set screws, and keys. 


fastened. 


10. Test insulation by megohmeter. 


oil in oil lubricated ball bearings. 


3. Check air gap (on open motors). 





Table 4—Wartime Maintenance Schedule 
For Motors in Refineries 


Every Week 


Check oil level in oil lubricated bearings. 

See that oil rings (when used) turn with shaft. 

See that shaft is free of oil and grease from bearings. 

Examine starter, switches, and other controls. 

On stand-by or other infrequently used motors start motor and see that it comes 


Every Six Months, or During “Off Stream” Periods 


Clean open and splashproof motors thoroughly. blowing out dirt from windings. 
Drain, wash out, and renew oil in oil lubricated sleeve bearings. 

Check grease in grease lubricated ball or roller bearings. 

See that end play of shaft is normal. 

Inspect and tighten connections on motor and control. 

Check current input and compare with normal. 


Run motor and examine drive critically for smooth running. absence of vibration. 
8. Check motor foot bolts, endshield bolts, pulley. coupling. gear and bearing hous- 


9. See that all covers, belt and gear guards are in good order, in place. and securely 


Once a Year Or As Required 


1. Clean out and renew grease in ball or roller bearing housings. 


2. Overhaul totally-enclosed fan-cooled and explosion-proof motors. 
tions the overhaul period may be extended, up to five years). 


4. Check clearance between shaft and bearing housing of sleeve bearing motors. 
Decreased clearance is a warning of worn bearings. 


Drain and renew 


In many loca- 








the job, OTCASE the bearing, using the method 


pres iously desc1 ibed. 


This method permits the cleaning of all stand- 
ard motors operating at an angle not exceed 
ing 15 deg. from the horizontal (except totally- 
enclosed, fan-cooled motors). For these mo 
tors, the bearings at the pulley end may be 
flushed as described. To clean the fan end 
bearing, first remove the fan cover and fan 
in order to make the drain plug at the bot 


tom of the housing accessible. 


Care of Insulation 


Care of insulation goes hand in hand with 
lubrication as one of the major features of a 
motor maintenance program. These features 
concern the most vital, and with open motors 
probably the most vulnerable, parts of a mo 


tor. 


Motors should always be stored in a dry 
clean place until ready for installation. Heat 
should be supplied to protect against alternate 


freezing and thawing. 


Motors that have been long in transit in a 
moist atmosphere, or idle for an extended pe 
riod, should be thoroughly dried out before be- 
ing placed in service. Since machines “sweat 


as a result of a difference in their temperature 


and that of the surrounding air, they should 
be kept warm at all times to prevent this 


condition 


Current at a low voltage can be passed 
through the windings, clectric heaters can be 
used, or even steam pipes can be utilized for 
protective purposes. In the case of extended 
idle periods, tarpaulins may be stretched over 
the motor and a small heater put inside to 


maintain the proper temperature 


Drying Out Motors 


The most effective method of drying out 
motors that have become wet by accident or 
because of “sweating” is to pass current through 
the windings. using a voltage low enough to be 
safe for the winding in its moist condition. 

Thermometers should be placed on the wind 
heated uniformly. 
C. (Class 
This method is particularly ef- 


ings to see that they are 
Temperatures should not exceed 90 
A insulation). 
fective on high voltage motors, where the in- 


sulation is Comparatively thick. 


Heat can be supplied externally by placing 
heating units around the machine, covering with 
canvas, and leaving a vent at the top to per- 
mit moisture to escape. In doing this, it is 


essential that there be a circulation of warm 
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air over all the surfaces to be dried. This 
air should be allowed to escape as soon as it 
has absorbed moisture. 


Twelve-inch fans set to blow air across the 
fronts of “glow heaters” and then into the 
lower part of a motor from opposite sides 
will produce excellent results. The tempera- 
ture of the winding should not be allowed to 
exceed 100° C. for Class A insulated motors. 
Smaller machines can be placed in ovens, the 
same temperature limits being observed. 


Insulation-Resistance Tests 


The time required for complete drying-out 
depends considerably on the size and voltage 
of the motor. Insulation-resistance measure- 
ments should be taken at intervals of four or 
five hours until a fairly constant value is 
reached. These tests are a good indication of 
the general condition of the insulation and its 
ability to stand the operating voltage. 


The resistance should at least equal the 
recommended A.I.E.E. standard, which is: 


Rated voltage of the machine 
Megohms - ______— 
Rating in KVA 
1000 
LOO 


Insulation-resistance tests should also be 
made before a high-potential test, to deter- 
mine whether the insulation is ready for such a 
test, and afterwards to make certain that the 


high potential has not injured the insulation. 
High-Potential Tests 


High-potential tests should be made after drs 
ing out or after repairs to check the dielectri: 


strength of the insulation. 


New windings should successfully stand a 
high-potential test of twice normal voltage plus 
1000. Motors that have been in operation for 
some time should be tested with this method, 
after thorough cleaning and drying, using a 
voltage of about 150% of normal voltage, ap- 
plied for one minute. 


Small high-potential testing sets are available 
for such work and are of such capacity that very 
little damage will result from a breakdown dur- 
ing the test. 


Cleaning Motors 


\ systematic and periodic cleaning of mo- 
tors is desirable. While some machines are 
installed where dust, dirt, and moisture are 
not present, most motors are located where 
some sort of dirt accumulates in the windings 
This, of course, does not apply to totally-en- 
closed, fan-cooled motors. 


Some dusts are usually highly conductive, i! 
not abrasive, and lessen creepage distances. 
Other dusts are sometimes highly abrasive and 
ictually cut the insulation during their passage 
through the ventilating ducts. Fine cast-iron 
dust quickly penetrates most insulating ma- 
terials, 


Hence the desirability of cleaning the mo 
tors periodically. If conditions are severe, 
open motors might require a certain amount of 
cleaning each day. For less severe conditions, 


weekly inspection and partial cleaning the 
desirable. 


For the weekly cleaning, the motor should 
be blown out with dry, compressed air (about 
25 to 30 lb. sq. in. pressure). Where con- 
ducting and abrasive dusts are present, even 
lower pressure mav be necessary, and_ suc- 
tion is to be preferred, as damage can be easily 
caused by blowing the dust and metal chips 
into the insulation. 


In cleaning a motor, the heavy dirt and 
grease should first be removed with a heavy, 
stiff brush, wooden or fiber scrapers, and 
cloths. Rifle-cleaning brushes can be used in 
the air ducts, including the external air pas- 
sages on enclosed fan-cooled motors. Dry dust 
and dirt may be blown off, using dry com- 
pressed air at moderate pressure. Care must 
be taken to direct the air so that dust will not 
be pocketed in the various corners. 


Removing Grease 


Grease, oil, and sticky dirt are easily re- 
moved by applying cleaning liquids like car- 
bon tetrachloride, gasoline, or naphtha. There 
are several good methods of applying the 
Probably the best method 
is to spray it on. Care must be taken not to 


cleansing liquid 


soak the insulation by dipping coils or small 


motors into the liquid. 


While insulation will dry quickly at ordinary 
room temperature after cleaning, it is highly 
desirable to heat it to drive off all moisture 
before applying varnish. If the motor can be 
spared from service long enough, the insulation 
should be dried out by heating to from 90° to 
1068" C. 


While the motor is warm, a high grade in- 
sulating varnish should be applied. For se- 
vere acid, alkali, or moisture conditions where 
oil or dusts are present, special varnishes can 
be supplied 

The varnish may be sprayed or brushed on. 
For small stators or rotors, it is best to dip the 
windings into the varnish, cleaning off the ad- 
jacent metal parts afterwards by using a sol 
vent of the varnish. After applying the var- 
nish, the best results are obtained by baking 
for a length of time recommended by the var- 
nish manufacturer, which often is from 3 to 7 
hours at about 100° C 


If the machine must be put back in serv- 
ice quickly, or if facilities are not available for 
baking, fairly good results will be obtained 
by applying one of the quick-drying black or 
clear varnishes which dry in a few hours at 


ordinary room temperature. 


Overhauling Motors 


Motors should generally be given an over- 
hauling at intervals of not more than three 
vears, normally, or, if the service is more severe 
is is usual in refineries, much more frequently 
Splash-proof motors installed outdoors should 
be overhauled at intervals of not more than 
two vears. This practice is beneficial in avoid- 
ing breakdowns and in extending the useful life 


of the equipment. Where periodic overhaul- 


ing is practiced, the following notes may be 


helpful: 
Check the motor air gap, between stator 


and rotor, with feelers for uniformity. Too 


little clearance at the bottom may _ indicat 


worn bearings. 


Take the motor apart and inspect it thor 
oughly. Measurement of the bearings and 
journals may disclose need for new bearing 
linings. Remove the waste from the waste- 
packed bearings and rearrange or replace it 
so that any glaze on the wool is removed from 
its point of contact with the shaft. Any gummy 
deposit on the wool should be removed. All 
lubricant should be cleaned out of the bearing 
and a fresh supply put in when the motor is re 


assembled. 


The rotors should be cleaned with a solvent 
to remove any accumulated dirt, after which 
any rust should be removed with fine sand 
paper (not emery paper). When clean and 
dry, the rotors should be coated with a good 
grade of clear varnish or lacquer to protect 
them from moisture. To prevent injury t 
the bearings, they should be completely pro 
tected with a clean rag when the motor is 


disassembled. 


The rotors of wound-rotor motors should b 
given the same treatment as the stators. In 
addition, soldered joints and binding cords 
should be inspected and any weakness rem 


edie d. 


The stator bore should be cleaned of dirt 
with a solvent, and any rust should be_ re 
moved with fine sandpaper (not emery paper 
Care should be taken during this operation not 
to damage the top sticks or end turns of the 
When the stator bore has 


dried, any remaining dirt in the bore should 


stator winding. 


be wiped out with a cloth or brushed out with 
a soft brush. A hand bellows or dry com- 


pressed air at low pressure may also be used. 


Enclosed motors are well protected as to 
windings and require relatively infrequent in 
terior cleaning. Conditions vary widely in 
refineries and the period between complet 
disassemblies will vary accordingly from on 


vear to as much as five years. 


The external air ducts and fan, as well as 
the screen in front of the fan, should, how 
ever, be kept free from dust and grease which 
will impede the air flow and cause unneces 
sarv overheating. This exterior cleaning should 


be done as frequently as necessary—say, du 


ing each “off stream” period. 


It is essential that dust and dirt be kept 
out of the motor and bearings while the mo 
tor is opened up, and for this reason the mo 
tor should be moved to a suitable clean, dr 
place for a complete overhaul. In reassembling 
the motor, be sure that the grease seals at the 


bearings and at the joints are renewed. 


Because of the recognized necessity, under 
wartime conditions, of getting the greatest 
possible service out of existing equipment, and 
keeping old and new equipment in dependabl 
running condition, many electrical manufac- 
turers are making available detailed instru 
tions, suggestions, and tips as to maintenanc 
These data should be 
helpful in keeping plant production to a maxi- 


of electric equipment. 


mum and should be made a part of the per- 


manent maintenance file in each refinery 
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Storing Butadiene at Low Temperature Shown 


To Save Steel and Decrease Costs 


__— lowest storage 


sts are achieved and conservation of steel 
secured, when butadiene for the manufac- 
e of synthetic rubber is stored as a liquid 
insulated and refrigerated tanks at about 
F. and at a corresponding vapor pressure 
This is brought out in 
report of Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
rch which contains new information and 


3 Ibs Sq. In. gage. 


ta on butadiene relating to its storage.® 


Cost comparisons for the storage of 1:3 bu- 
liene under various conditions, as investi 
1 in this research project, lead to the fol- 


Ving Cone lusions: 


l 4 minimum loss of butadiene from 
polymerization, when storage is at about 
52° I 
2. Lowest first cost of storage plant, in- 
cluding containers and accessories, founda- 
tions, insulation and refrigeration plant, at 


this temperature. 


Lowest annual operating cost, includ- 
ing the investment charges for the complete 
storage plant, taxes, maintenance and_re- 
pair, power, light, fuel supplies and mis- 


ellaneous, at 32°F. 


1. Less than half the steel required when 
storage is at about 32°F. and a correspond- 
ing vapor pressure of 3 Ibs./sq. in. gage, in 
insulated and_ refrigerated containers, as 
ompared with that required for storage at 
working pressure of 50 Ibs./sq. in. gage. The 
initial and annual operating costs per ton 
f butadiene storage capacity decrease with 


increase in the size of the tanks. 


9. In cases where 1:3 butadiene is not 
produced or delivered to the storage plant 
it 32°F. temp., the cost of the required 
refrigeration should be investigated to de- 
termine whether a higher storage tempera- 


ture and pressure is economical. 


\ new type of butadiene storage tank is de- 
scribed in the report. It is an insulated and 


refrigerated, double-walled cylindrical tank, 
suspended bottom and dome roof, de- 

ed for working pressures under 10 Ibs./ 

sq. in. gage. Fig. 1 shows the design of this 
new type of tank and Table I gives the cost 
of storing butadiene in various capacity tanks 


of this type. 


x butadiene storage, low pressure tanks 


der 15 Ibs./sq. in. gage) should be of 


Storage of 1:3 Butadiene,’ by the Chemical 

e Fellowship of Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 

it Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 
nomenclature 1:3. butadiene (CHb» CH 

CH s in accord with the Geneva system, the 
# the two double linkages being indicated 
rals 
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welded construction, using mild steel of Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials Specifica- 
tion A-10, the report states. 


for pressure in excess of 15 Ibs. should also be 


Tanks designed 


of welded construction, using flange or fire- 
box boiler grade steel of A.S.T.M. Specification 
A-70 to comply with the A.P.I.-A.S.M.E. Cod: 
for Unfired Pressure Vessels. 


Stainless steel or steel coated with tin would 
be ideal for storage of butadiene, the report 
brings out, but the added cost is not considered 
justifiable, even though the materials were 
available today. Accessories should be of 
forged or cast steel or of wrought or cast iron, 
it is stated. Copper or aluminum or their 


alloys are of doubtful value. A protective coat 


VALVE TO PERMIT CLOSING 

EITHER SIDE FOR ADJUSTMENT 

OF VALVES, BUT PREVENTING 

BOTH SIDES TO BE CLOSED 

AT_THE SAME TIME 
PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
RELIEF VALVE 


J 
> 


ing for the interior of the tank may be used 
to minimize corrosion from water vapor or 


other impurities. 


In addition to the type of storage tank de- 
scribed, butadiene can be stored in uninsulated 
and unrefrigerated spherical containers, in 
sulated and refrigerated spherical containers, 
uninsulated and unrefrigerated horizontal cylin- 
drical containers 10 ft. in diameter x 50 ft. long 
used for storage of liquids and insulated and re- 
frigerated containers of this type. This last 
type is used in groups of 2, 5, 8, and 10 tanks 
to make up the required 100, 300, 500, and 
700 tons capacities, the report brings out. The 
higher storage costs for the horizontal evlindri 
cal tanks particularly are shown to be due to 
the relatively larger amounts of steel required 
for unrefrigerated and uninsulated tanks and 
to the higher cost’ of the insulation andr 
frigerating plant. The report contains detailed 
data for estimating required thickness of in- 


sulation and refrigeration capacity. 


Pure 1:3 butadiene apparently does not cor 
rode mild steel, stainless steel or tin coating, 
the report states However, copper, lead and 


aluminum and their alloys are reported = to 
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Storing Butadiene 





Cost of Storing Liquid 1:3 Butadiene in Insulated and Refrigerated Cylindrical Tanks 


Type of Container 
Storage Temperature, °F, 


Density of 1:3 Butadiene Lbs./Cu. Ft. 
Approximate Tons Steel per Ton of Capacity 
6. Approximate Weight of Steel in Tons 
7. Thickness of Insulation in Inches 
8. Heat Transmission, Btu/Degree F./24 Hrs. 
9. Maximum Temperature Differential °F. 
10. Average Temperature Differential °F. 
11. Maximum Cooling Load, Btu/24 Hrs. 
12. Average Cooling Load, Btu/24 Hrs. 
13. Required Refrigeration Capacity, Tons /24 Hrs. 
14. Average Refrigeration Load, Tons/24 Hrs. 


j 
2 
3. Storage Pressure, Lbs. Sq. In. Gage 
4 
5 


15. Initial Cost of Containers, Accessories Foundations 
16. Initial Cost of Insulation 

7. Initial Cost of Refrigeration Plant 

18. Total Initial Cost of Storage Plant 


19. Annual Operating Costs: 


a—Investment charge for containers, accessories, 


foundations 

b—Investment charge for insulation 
c—Investment charge for refrigeration plant 
d—Taxes on complete storage plant 
e—Maintenance and repair 
f—Supplies and Miscellaneous 
g—Power, light, and fuel 

20. ‘Total Annual Operating Cost 

21. Annual Operation Cost ver Ton Storage Capacity 


° Approximate, based on short tons of 2000 Ibs. 


co Ter o » M 
Type of insulated and refrigerated, double-walled 


roof shown in Fig. 1. 


700 Tons 
6230 Bbls.° 


500 Tons 
4450 Bbls.° 


300 Tons 
2670 Bbls.° 


100 Tons 
890 Bbls.° 


5""e°e . 45°"e° “45”e0 “45”°00 
32°F 32°F 32°F. 32°F. 
3 3 3 3 
40.1 40.1 40.1 40.1 
0.110 0.110 0.110 0.110 
11.0 33.0 55.0 77.0 
12 12 12 12 
1108 2275 3105 3880 
64°F 64°F 64°F. 64°F. 
24°F 24°F. 24°F. Sa°r. 
70,912 146,000 198,900 248,500 
26,592 54,600 74,600 93,100 
0.25 0.51 0.69 0.86 
0.09 0.19 0.26 0.32 
$6000 $13,000 $18,100 $22,100 
600 1230 1680 2100 
380 620 770 900 
$6980 $14,850 $20,550 $25,100 
$ 420 $ 910 $1267 $1547 
10 82 113 141 
27 43 54 63 
279 594 822 1004 
279 594 822 1004 
70 149 206 251 
56 64 69 73 
$1171 $2436 $3353 $4083 
$11.71 $ 8.12 $ 6.71 $ 5.83 


cylindrical tank, with suspended bottom and dome 





catalyze and accelerate its polymerization. 
Tests are being made to find the facts. Poly- 
merized products are found in cylinders and 
tank cars in which butadiene has been shipped, 
this condition believed due largely to the 
presence of air during the filling of the con- 
tainers. To avoid this polymerization, the re- 
port states the containers should be cleaned, 
dried and purged with an inert gas such as 
dry natural gas or nitrogen. 

The section of the report describing the 
chemical properties of butadiene and methods 
of preparation as related to storage problems 
is as follows: 

“The most prominent chemical property of 
butadiene is that of dimerization and _poly- 
merization. Dimerization is apparently not 
catalyzed by peroxide or by the type of sur 
face. However, polymerization is catalyzed 
by active oxygen whether it is in the form 
of air, oxygen, inorganic peroxide, or organic 
peroxide. 


“The addition of antioxidant inhibits the 
formation of high molecular weight polymer 
but has no appreciable effect on the rate of 
dimer formation. The rate of high molecular 
polymerization is directly proportional to th 
square root of the concentration of peroxides 
(active oxygen). 


“Dimerization results when 2 molecules of 
butadiene unite to form a ring-type compound 
called ‘3-Ethenyleyclohexene’. —_B.P.—-129.5- 
130.5°C. (265.3 to 266.9°F.) at 760 mm. 
(14.74 lbs./sq. in. ) 


“High molecular weight polymerization re- 
sults in the union of many molecules of buta- 
diene to form long open chain compounds of 
negligibly low vapor pressures. 

“The temperature coefficient of high molecu 
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lar weight polymerization is quite high—for a 
> har F. 


rise of temperature the rate of poly. 
merization increases several fold. 

“Type of surface has no pronounced catalytic 
influence on dimerization. Increase of surface 
has no effect on the rate of polymerization. 

“Lists of catalyzers, inhibitors, and modify 


ing agents: 


“CATALYZERS: Air, copper, lead, stannic 
chloride, metallic sodium and other alkali met- 
als, alkaline earth metals, amalgams or alloy: 
of these metals, colloidal platinum or mercur 
or silver or manganese dioxide, metallo-organo 
compounds, boron trifluoride, barium peroxide, 
hydrogen peroxide, sodium perborate, am- 
monium persulfate, organic peroxides, organic 
peracids, sulfur, starch, oleates of sodium, am- 
monium, and cobalt, sodium stearate, albumen, 
casein, urea, soap, saponine, glycerine, and 
dioxan. 

“INHIBITORS” 


hydroquinone, — tricresol, — phenyl-8-naphthyla- 


Tertiary butyl catechol, 


mine, diarylamines, 1,8 diaminonaphthalene. 
“MODIFYING AGENTS”: 


chloride, hexachlorethane, terchlorpropionitril 


Carbontetra 


sodium cyanide, mercaptans, xanthogendisulfide, 


thiuram disulfides, sulfinic acids. 


“1:3 Butadiene polymerizes slowly in the 
sunlight at room temperature. There is more 
rapid polymerization at 200°C. Samples of 
butadiene stored in the dark and at 32°F. 


show practically no change. 


Methods of Preparation 


“Ca) Catalytic dehydrogenation of normal 
butane, iso-butane, a butylene, 6 butylen 


Catalysts used: oxides of chromium, molyb 


denum, vanadium, titanium, and cerium = sup- 


ported on aluminum oxide or magnesium oxic 
Pressur 


Temperature employed 500-600°C. 


atmospheric. 


“(b) Ethanol in the presence of the hydr 
silicates or oxide of aluminum, together wit! 
the oxide or salts of zinc and manganes« 
heated to temperature of 400-450°C. at norm 


or reduced pressure yields 1:3 butadieue. 


“(c) Crude oil or petroleum products, e 
gas oil is “cracked” at atmospheric or lowe 
pressures at 800-1L000°C. 
is from 50 to 500 mm pressure. The oi 


should be gasified to the extent of 50-75% o 


Preterred pressur 


the charge. The separation of 1:3 butadien 
and olefines is effected by azeotropic distillatio: 
Residual olefines are converted to ethan 


ethanol into 1:3 butadiene. 


“(d) Calcium carbide is treated with wate: 
at atmospheric temperature and pressure to 
produce acetylene. The acetylene is passed 
into an aqueous solution of mercuric sulfat: 
and is converted into acetaldehyde. The ac 
taldehyde is reacted in the presence of potas 
sium sulfide to produce aldol, a liquid havin 
a boiling point of 83°C. The aldol is ele 
trolytically reduced in the presence of dilut: 
sulfuric acid to butylene glycol. Butylene 
glycol is heated to 350-480°C. in the presen 
of aluminum oxide or red phosphorous 0: 
glacial phosphoric acid or sulfanilic acid to 


produce 1:3 butadiene. 


“(e) Normal butane by chlorination int» 
1:2, 1:3, and 1:4 dichlor-butane. This r 
action occurs at atmospheric pressure and tem 
perature 300-350°C. The purified dichlorides 
are passed in the vapor form over highly heated 


soda lime and converted into 1:3 butadiene. 


“Note (1) the Dow Chemical Co. causes 1:5 
butadiene and sulfur dioxide to react and pro 
duce the solid crystalline sulphone. The sep 
aration is effected by filtration and the dry 
sulphone distilled. When it decomposes int 
sulfur dioxide and the 1:3 butadiene, the sult 
dioxide is removed by washing with water or 


alkalies. 


“Note (2) All the methods of preparation 
require temperatures in excess of normal tem 
peratures. 1:3 Butadiene as thus made comes 
from the processing apparatus more or less 
highly heated. The gas is cooled with thi 
water available and is subjected to compres 
sion to reduce it to a liquid form tor storag 
or for pumping as a liquid directly into the 


autoclaves for conversion into synthetic rubber 


“Note (3) The formation of dimers and 
polymers is accompanied by considerable evo 


lution of heat. Lower temperatures tha 


‘ 


normal have the effect of reducing amount o 


change or wastage of valuable 1:3 butadiene 


Copies of the report will be mailed t 
specialists in butadiene or other phases of th 
synthetic rubber program on application 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts 
burgh. Other bulletins are in course of prepara 
tion covering the storage of styrene, iso-butylen 


and acrvlonitrile. 
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Oil-Coal Mixture Proposed 


As Emergency Fuel 


For Industrial Oil Furnaces 


= possibility of using a com- 


posite oiling fuel in oil burning industrial boil- 
er furnaces, to relieve the fuel oil shortage, 
1as been suggested by a U. S. Bureau of Mines 
authority on fuels. In many cases, it is be- 
lieved, this could be done without the material 
iteration of the furnace. In large centers of 
consumption, the mixture fuel might be pre- 


pared and distributed from central points. 


Ihe emergency use of this colloidal fuel 
vas discussed in a paper by W. C. Schroeder, 
issistant chief of the Fuels and Explosive Serv- 
es of the bureau, presented at a meeting of 
the Fuels Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, in St. Louis, Sept 30- 
Oct. 1 


“Stationary plants frequently have _ their 
boilers equipped to burn either pulverized coal 
il,” said this speaker. “During the present 

| shortage, they will obviously be rendering 
iational service by using coal alone, irrespec- 
ve of the economic or convenience factors in- 
ved. Many plants equipped to burn oil 
‘ight install pulverized fuel or stokers, but 
teel and equipment shortages make these 
inges troublesome, if not impossible. At the 
same time, limited combustion space and _ pas- 
sage for the gases, combined with the absence 
f provision for ash disposal, would make the 
of solid fuel difficult and greatly reduce 


iiler output. 


‘The development of  oil-coal mixtures, 
ich could be used in ordinary oil burning 
equipment, would offer a solution to some of 
se problems, particularly if the composite 
tuel were prepared and distributed to the in- 


idual plants from centrally located plants, 
h as fuel oil is handled at the present time.” 


\ survey of oil-burning plants on the East 
ist was recommended in the paper, to de- 


e (1) whether they already have the nec- 
ry equipment to burn coal; (2) whether 
l-burning equipment could be _ installed 
hout rebuilding the furnace and boiler; (3) 


ther an oil-coal fuel could be used without 
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seriously reducing the boiler rating. (4) wheth- 
er the boiler would be plugged by the ash 
from the oil-coal mixture. In the second case, 
it was said that oil-coal fuel might be used 
until the coal-burning equipment could be 
installed. In the third case, the composite fuel 
could be used without interfering with opera- 
tions of the plant. 


In considering some of the practical prob- 
lems in supplying an oil-coal fuel, the paper 
stated: 


“The preparation of oil-coal fuel can be ap- 
proached from three viewpoints: (1) To make 
a fuel sufficiently stable so that no settling 
will occur under any normal condition; (2) 
to provide stirrers in the storage and transpor- 
tation equipment which can be run periodically 
to mix the coal back into the oil; (3) to mix the 
oil and coal at the plant where they are to be 
used and provide agitators or circulating equip- 
ment on the fuel tanks which will prevent 
settling. 


“The latter procedure would make it nec- 
essary to pulverize coal at the plant or to ship 
pulverized coal to the plant. Since coal in 
this form may be explosive, it would require 
careful handling until the mixing with oil was 
completed. The possibilities inherent in the 
second and third suggestions should not be 
overlooked with reference to making a compo- 
site fuel available quickly, since they alleviate 
some of the difficulty in producing a mixture 
which is stable over a long period. 


“One of the major difficulties in providing 
quickly a composite fuel in large amounts is se- 
curing the necessary pulverizing equipment. At 
the present time, this would require 6 months 
or longer to build. Some equipment might be 
available from plants where it has been in- 
stalled as an alternative to oil, but which are 
so located that they are not in danger of being 
cut off from their fuel oil supply. Another 
possibility would be to purchase pulverized coal 
from plants that do not use their equipment at 
full capacity. This latter procedure would 
probably involve the transportation of the coal 
in pulverized form.” 


While difficulties are recognized for the in- 
dividual plant in converting from fuel oil to 
vil-coal, the Bureau of Mines authority sug- 


gests in his paper that these difficulties in many 


cases would be less than in the conversion from 
oil to solid fuel. On the effect on combustion 
the paper stated: 


“The introduction of coal, with a compara- 
tively high ash content, into a furnace normally 
burning oil represents a major change in opera- 
tion. Furnaces are frequently designed to burn 
pulverized coal, even though the pulverizing 
equipment is not installed and oil is used. In 
such instances, the introduction of coal with 
the oil probably would not create serious dit- 
ficulty. On the other hand, furnaces designed 
exclusively for oil may have relatively small 
combustion space, small gas passages and no 
means for ash removal from the furnace. Here 
the mixing of coal with the oil must be done 
with care, for combustion of the oil may be 
completed in the furnace while unburned coal 
particles reach the boiler tubes. The small 
gas passages may be plugged by coal and ash, 
particularly if the ash has a low fusion tem- 
perature. 


“In the preparation of the composite fuel, 
certain steps might be taken to alleviate these 
difficulties. A bituminous coal should be used 
which has low ash with a high fusion tempera- 
ture. Grinding as fine as possible will help to 
secure rapid combustion. In this connection 
the use of a tar with the coal which tends to 
secure some solution of the coal in the oil may 
be helpful. It may also be necessary to provide 
some means (probably by hand) for periodically 
removing ash from the bottom of the furnace. 
There will unavoidably be an increase in fly 
ash from the furnace. Finally, operation of the 
boiler at the same high rating attained with 
oil may be impossible. The rating that can 
be secured will depend upon the combustion 
space in the furnace, the size of the gas yf 1s- 
sages, the amount of ash in the coal and the 
fusion temperature of the ash. 


“While the magnitude of these difficulties 
cannot be overlooked if a shortage of fuel 
forces a change in operations, they are prob- 
ably not as great as might be encountered in 
the installation of pulverized fuel or stokers 
With pulverized fuel, the ash problem would 
be greater than with oil and coal, and each 
industry would face the difficulty and delay 
in securing the equipment. For stokers, it 
would be necessary to rebuild the entire furnace 
to install the stoker, as well as to provide coal 
storage and coal handling equipment. If the 
individual plants can be supplied with a col- 
loidal fuel from a distribution center, it is prob- 
able that there would be less interruption in 
operations than in the conversion of each plant 
to a solid fuel.” 

One fundamental difficulty with the use as 
fuel of mixtures of oil and coal has been the 
proper stabilization of the mixture so that the 
coal will not settle out under normal conditions. 
Many investigators have attempted to stabilize 
the mixtures with metal soaps or with fatty 
acids, the paper brought out. but from prelim- 
inary studies, it appeared that coal tar may 
be better than soaps. Fine grinding of the fuel 
simplifies the problem of stabilization but 
tends to increase the viscosity of the final mix- 
ture, it was stated. Irrespective of how the 
fuel is made, careful consideration must be 
given to the effect of coal ash in the com- 
bustion space, it was brought out. In his paper 
Mr. Schroeder reviewed the work of investi- 
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gators to secure stabilization with both soap 
and coal tar. This section of his paper can 
be summarized as follows: 


Stabilization With Tar 


Investigators for the Submarine Defense 
Assn., a group of shipping, insurance and oil 
companies formed in 1917, experimented with 
mixtures of oil, coal and coal tar. It was 
found that coals, particularly bituminous, 
could be peptized; that is, partly dissolved-part- 
ly suspended, by coal tars, by water-gas tars, 
and particularly by the middle and fraction 
oils from tar distillation. 

The effect of temperature on this peptizatior 
was examined and evidence of “saturation” 
with time was obtained at temperatures around 
250° to 300° C. Attention was called to the 
fact that extremely fine grinding might  in- 
crease the amount of tar needed in this meth- 
od of stabilizing the mixture, because of the 
increased amount of coal surface. It was also 
noted that the relatively high percentages of 
coal tar, 5% to 20%, were needed, so that 
extensive use of a composite fuel of this type 
would probably create an excessive demand for 
coal tar. 

These oil-coal-and-tar mixtures tended to 
form a weak gel when they were quiescent, 
which helped to stabilize them. The gel was 
thixotropic and was destroyed by agitation, so 
that no difficulty was experienced in pumping 
or burning the fuel. This investigation was 
not carried far enough to make sure that a 
stable mixture could be produced, nor was data 
collected to determine the oils and coals best 
suited for this treatment. 

While but fittle additional work has been 
done in the use of coal tar as a. stabilizing 
agent in this country, because of the prevailing 


low prices for fuel oil, investigations were con- 





Table 1—Analysis of Coal Used and Liquid 
Fuel 


(Fliesskohle) Prepared 


Coal, Friedrich 


Ernestine mine, Fliesskohle, 
per cent per cent 
Moisture : 1.80 
Ash 6.39 3.48 
Carbon 82.75 84.17 
Hydrogen 4.60 §.55 
Sulphur 1.03 0.64 
Oxygen and nitrogen 5.23 4.36 
Volatile matter 22.37 57.42 


Calorific value (grams) 
calories, per g 
Btu per Ib. 


1 


8010-8060 (est.) 852 
14418-14508 1534 


v 


tinued in England. A recent report of Leeds 
University on the miscibility of coal tars and 
petroleum oils stated such blends would sup- 
port pulverized coal in a suspension which ap- 
peared permanently stable. Two patents have 
been taken out in Great Britain relating to the 
use of tar stabilizers. 


In this country, the Koppers Co. has investi- 
gated processes for dissolving coal in coal tar, 
and Mr. Schroeder’s paper brought out that, 
while the problem here is not entirely anal- 
agous to that of making a stable suspension of 
coal in oil, there are significant points of sim- 
ilarity. It was found that 35% to 40% of bright 
coal would dissolve rapidly in tar at 300° C. 
(U. S. Patent 1,925,005). By distilling off the 
tar with steam, the coal could be recovered 
essentially unchanged from its original form. 
The coal could also be precipitated from the 
tar by the addition of 5% to 10% of a petro- 
leum product, such as gasoline or kerosine. The 
coal came down as particles of 2 or 3 con- 


taining 0.5% of ash, or less. 


This process, it was brought out, might offer 
a convenient means for preparing a low-ash 
coal with particles so finely divided that they 
would not settle rapidly in a heavy oil such 
as bunker C, even in the absence of a lime- 
resin soap or other stabilizing agent. While 
these possibilities are attractive, there remains 
the problem of separating the tar and the fine- 
ly divided coal 

The fact that coal will dissolve in tar helps 
to explain the earlier findings that tar is a good 
stabilizing agent for oil-coal mixtures. Cer- 
tain constituents of the coal dissolve in the tar 
and, in turn, it is probable that the tar par- 
tially dissolves in the oil. Since the extent to 
which these processes take place is influenced 
by temperature, the stability of the oil-coal-tar 
mixtures might be greatly improved by heating 
to 200° or 250° C. A British patent indicates 
that heat has a desirable effect on stabilization: 
and a recent German patent covers a method 
for preparing colloidal fuel from coal and a 
hydrocarbon oil by flowing the suspension 
through a series of cylinders heated at consecu- 
tively higher temperatures up to 450° to 
cro" = 

“The work at the Koppers Co. offers one 
method for converting coal to a liquid fuel,” 
stated the paper. “Unfortunately, however, the 
supply of tar is too small to allow wide-scale 
application. On the other hand, if a method 
can be developed for using a portion of the 
coal-tar mixture as a solvent, then the field of 





Table 2—Stability of Oil-Coal Mixtures 


: A B 
| Persian Mexican 
Description: fuel oil fuel oil 
Specific gravity 
Viscosity: 

Redwood 
at 20° C. 212 17240 
at 50° C. 62 1230 
Saybolt 
Furol 
20° C. 26 2000 
ae -C) 140 
Carbon residue, per cent 3.6 9.9 
Hard asphalt, per cent 0.8 2.4 


Stability of mixture 
at 15°-20° C. 2-3 weeks 
at 50° C, - — 
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not tested 


F 
c. D o High 
Heavily With 0.25% Normally petroleum- 
cracked sodium stearate cracked rosin content 

0.896 0.925 
156 693 790 5500 
63 130 190 180 
21 SO 90 630 
19 95 56 
3.8 3.5 3.6 11.0 
0.4 1.0 2.1 0.7 
at least at least 
3 weeks 6 weeks 3 months permanent 
5 days at least 6 days 


usefulness would be greatly extended. A sim 
ilar situation would exist if it were found possi 
ble to modify coal or oil to make them misci 
ble in each other.” 


Reports on Japanese investigations show that 
attempts to convert dilute gel structure to mix 
tures of petroleum oil and coal with metalli 
soaps, Al,Mg-Ca, and Zn soap, were unsuc 
cessful. It was found, however, that a low 
temperature tar from selected brown coa 
(deacidified fraction of 270° to 340° C.) is a 


suitable peptizing agent. 


Dry bituminous coal powder, deashed t 
about 3.5%, containing 10% of resinous matte: 
and comparatively easy to disintegrate, is pep 
tized with the tar in a combination tube mi] 
at about 100° C. 


peptized coal particle is dispersed homogene 


After this pretreatment, the 


ously in a naphthenic-petroleum heavy oil. 


It is claimed that the mixture thus obtained 
did not deposit coal particles at the bottom of 
the tank during several months. It was stabk 
for at least 450 days at atmospheric tempera- 
ture, and at 80° C. under a vibratory motion 
it remained stable for 350 days. The viscosity 
was 400 sec. by the Redwood viscosimeter at 
20° C., and the fuel could readily bi 
pumped through pipelines at ordinary tem- 
perature. At 50° to 80° C., the viscosity 
was about the same as the fuel oils generally 
used. The coal content of the mixture is about 
30%: the size of the particles of coal ranges 
mainly from 0.1 to 10 « or more; the specific 
gravity, 1.028; the ash content, 1%; and the 
heating value 17,500 Btu per Jb. 


Tests were reported in the paper on a fuel 
called “Fliesskohle”, developed in Germany, 
consisting of a mixture of 55% pulverized coal 
and 45% tar oil. It was stated by investigators 
that the fuel could be stored, transported and 
burned satisfactorily; and in tests on a Cornish- 
type boiler, thermal efficiencies of 70.5% and 
74.7% were obtained. It was believed that ef- 
ficiencies as high as 81% could be obtained in 
continuous operation. The tar oil used was 
anthracene oil, having a distillation range of 
about 270° to 300° C., 


tion was given about the method of preparation 


and, while no informa- 


or stabilization, it is probable that stabilization 
was achieved by the solvent or peptizing ac- 
tion of the tar alone. The analyses of the coal 
used and the final liquid fuel are given in Ta- 


ble No. L. 
Stabilization With Soaps 


The paper presented by Mr. Schroeder re- 
ports on efforts to secure stabilization of fine 
coal with oil by means of lime-resin greases 
and other saponified products as_ stabilizing 
agents; by increasing the viscosity of the oil 
so that it holds the coal in suspension; and by 
various methods for preparing the mixtures 
These various attempts were not carried far 
enough to establish commercial practicability. 
In some instances anthracite coal was used, 
and the paper comments as follows on_ this 
point: 


“In most instances, bituminous coal has been 
used in the preparation of the composite fuel 
However, one attempt to use anthracite has 


been noted. Anthracite culm or waste might 


(Continued on page R-368) 
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tute a potential source of trouble. Plugging, coking 
and HCl corrosion of refinery equipment result in 
lost on stream time, shorter runs and high mainte- 
nance costs. Time and again refiners have proved 
that the simple, positive and economical way to 
stop salt trouble is to eliminate the cause. Petreco's 
highly efficient salt removal is successfully doing this 
for many leading refiners. Petreco engineers, famil- 
iar with the performance records of Petreco units 
in refineries everywhere, are available for consulta- 


tion on your salt problems. Representatives In All Principal Oil Fields and Refining Centers 


28, 
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Wherever salty crudes are charged, they consti- 
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Properties as an Alk lation ata f st speci 
S cl 
Freez 
Boil 
iw use of anhydrous hydrofluori« using relatively small amounts of catalyst, ac- tion and others are expected to follow as the Com 
acid as a new catalytic agent in alkylation proc- cording to the equation: need for styrene increases. Further, toluene 
esses is being introduced into petroleum refining ; may be produced in a similar manner, it is Hi 
practice. At least three plants are known to RH + R’—CH=CH—R’->"ScH—CH,—R a said, as well as other aromatic compounds, in 
y 
be under construction which will use anhydrous RK cluding dyes and drugs. 
HF in making alkylate from propylene and where RH represents a large variety of com Anhydrous hydrogen fluoride may be used 
butylene with isopropane as the paraffin. An- pounds, including aromatics, and R’ and R to catalyze the alkylation of difficult-to-alky 
other oil company is said to be making styrene may be almost any radical or hydrogen. The late compounds such as aromatic nitrogen com H 
by alkylating benzene with ethvlene using hy- hydrogen fluoride is added to the compound pounds, probably because of its lack of ten- ons 
‘ ¥ , ‘ at the 
drogen fluoride as the catalyst. to be alkylated and the olefin added slowly dency to form tars and sludges under high Tome 
ae a with agitation. In this way, as in all alkylations, temperature conditions. = 
In one process’ using liquid hydrogen fluoride ae % aks 
ee polymerization of the olefin is avoided, and Dr. Simons (ibid) has this to say about 93.) 
as a catalyst, propylene and isobutane are alky- ' TH 
ily ae 4 a large excess of the material to be alkylated the chemical properties of hydrogen fluoride 12° 
lated to give yields of 1.7 gal. alkylate per as. 
; should be present to prevent formation of compared with sulfuric acid and other common 27.2 
1 gal. of propylene and approximately 1 gal. age 33.9 
: : poly-alkylated products—unless this is desired. alkylation catalysts: 39 | 
of isobutane—results are about the same as ; tes ai : - 39.4 
; Production of styrene is practical by alky- Some striking differences exist between the 39.4 
with butylene. Other advantages claimed for ie ; : aoe 39.2 
: lation of benzene with ethylene, using hydro- use of hydrogen fluoride and sulfuric acid for 95.8 
this process are: much higher yields per lb. ; ; , 29.3 
ei gen fluoride as a condensing agent as has been condensation reactions which, from the point 9 4 
of acid (approximately 100° gal. of alkylate ) Te ; renee 399 
: i ate noted above, it is said. At least one such com- of view of industrial utilization, are in the 52. 
than with sulfuric acid as catalyst: eliminating : , 44.5 
; : ae mercial installation is known to be in opera favor of hydrogen fluoride. Sulfuric acid has 44.7 
need tor retfrigeraation; and permitting reac- 54.1 
£ l g 
, ; 54.1 
fton at room temperatures. 21.5 
22.0 
Alkylation using anhydrous hydrofluoric acid TABLE I—Physical Data Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid 91.6 
. . . e 9 > 
as a catalyst is very similar to the process using Boiling Point + 9 
| i j  yisti At atmos. press. 760 mm 19.4° C. or 66.9° I 35 6 
sulfuric acid. Existing plants may be con- : aes 
i , . 2 Melting Point 36.7 
verted to use this new reaction agent with a 83° C. (Simons J. A. C. S. 46, 2179 (1924 62.5 
small amount of new materials, according to a Viger Shee 1315 1 bs. t 46.0 
se R = x ‘ > abs emp 
recent bulletin’ by the principal manufacturer Log P mm 7.37 ( ) Simons & Hildebrand J. A. C. S. 46, 2179 (1924 as 
, = 54.0 
of the acid. ; 61.0 
1316-79 - "9 8 
Log P cm 6.3739 ( ) Claussen & Hildebrand J. A. C. S. 56, 1820 (1934) se 
I 
: , Heat of fusion 
Available Only Last 12 Years At — 83°C 1094 cal./mol. of HF Z. Physik Chem. B21, 317-22 (1933) 
Heat of Vaporization 
At 19.4°¢ 6025 cal./mol. of HF Simons J. A. C. S. 54, 129 (1932) 
Anhydrous hydrofluoric acid has been avail- Heat of Formation 
. 64 ky al/mol. of HI 
able commercially for only about the last 12 ed a ae 
. 7 : Critical Temp. ; 7 
years, being marketed in steel cylinders and 230.2° C Bond & Williams J. A. C. S. 53, 34 (1931) 
tank cars. as well as pe aine : : ao Molecular Weight and Density of Gas : 
nk car: yas well as other containers for aque At ordinary temp. the gas is associated and consists of a mixture of single HF molecules together with poly 
ous solutions. It is obtained by a high-tem- mers such as (HF At low temp. (below 50° C.) the vapor is mostly (HF),. At high temp. (above 100° C 
i aide rs the gas is mostly HI 
perature reaction between calcium fluoride and — 
sulfuric acid, followed by sul t distill: et eee 
| ¢ acid, owed by subsequent distilla- remp. ° C. ey Mol. Wt a. ih. ‘ca. ft Cu. ft./Ib. 
tion which produces a product containing less 27.8 82.0 49.2 1.953 1219 8.20 gre 
han 0.5% water (average 0.2% . 36.3 97.3 32.5 1.255 0783 12.77 | 
t an 0.5 © water (average 0.1-0.2%), less than 73 171 238 ‘887 0554 18.05 par’ 
0.1% silicon fluoride and a small quantity of 88.1 190.6 20.6 681 0425 23.53 ron 
sulfur dioxic » wah .¢ —o S © ere The molecular weight, i.e., the equilibrium between the various forms depends also upon pressure 
xide which can be removed if desired. Simons J. A. C. S., 46, 2183 (1924) and Fredenhagen Z. anorg. and allgem. Chem. 210, 210 (1933). fac’ 
No chemical can be added to dry it, but de- Density of Liquid fi 
hvdrati , : é , Simons and J]. W. Bouknight J. A. C. S. 54 129 (1932) determined the density of liquid HF in the temp 
iydration may be accomplished by electrolysis. range —-75° to 4° ( at 
Physical data for anhydrous hydrofluoric acid Density g/c¢ 1.0020 — .0022625 t 000003125 t? a 
ae . hig ) ter re . g SI stee . 85 cc capacity at 60 
are shown in Table I: for cor TCI anal For higher temperatures determinations were made using a nall steel cylinder (40 I 
. ; . on commercial stre ngths I in the laboratory of the Harshaw Chemical Co of 
of hydrofluoric acid, in Table II. Phe values for absolute density of HF after correcting for expansion of steel, etc., are tair 
, Density , 
As a catalyst, according to Dr. J. H. Simons e F. Experimental LIS¢ 
, a : 10 104 9423 gc ef 
of Pennsylvania State College who has done a 54.5 130 9089 7 
: i woe 
great deal of research leading to its introduc- ” 156 eines red 
tion as a commercial catalyst, hydrogen fluoride a Solid —————__ $$$ ————— Liquid —<—<—__“_ _ 
can be used to alkylate alkyl halides, olefins Specific Heat ; 
: ; oe efins, Temp K. Cp for 20 g. HF Temp. © K. Cp for 20 g. HE 
alcohols, esters, ethers and strained ring com- 11.02 0.11 = cul 
sounds 15.5 31 200 13.45 | 
I wie 21.2 71 Partial 210 13.72 
: . : ; ; 54.6 3.22 data 5 
A typical alkylation with olefins, this au- 35.8 3.81 ei oem 
; ap 230 6 d 
thority says, takes place wi “ase at 32°F 77.4 1.20 3 
' ys, takes place with ease at 32°F. 100 5 95 240 15.10 ' 
20 6.63 250 15.65 
120 7.05 
: 130 7.45 260 16.20 
‘ National Petroleum News, April 29, 1942, pv. R-131 140 7.88 270 16.75 i 
? Bulletin, “A Compilation of Published Work on 150 8.35 : ‘ , . 
Properties and Uses of Anhydrous Hvydrofluoric Acid” 160 8.70 Clasius, Hiller & Vaughen Z. Physik Chem. B8, 
Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland — , 170 9.27 427, (1930) and Dahmles & Jung Z. Physik Chem 
a . 180 10.75 B21, 317, (1933.) 
Simons, J. H., Ind. Eng. Chem. 32, p. 178 (1940) M.P. 190.09 
e »ge T > 
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TABLE Il—Physical Properties for Commercial Strengths of Hydrofluoric Acid 


wth of HI 30% 
sity-grams/cc at 20°C 1.101 
sity-grams/cc at O°C 1.119 
sity Ibs/gal. at 20°C 9.188 
isity Ibs/gal. at o*L 9.339 
S ific gravity at 20°C 1.105 
S ific yravity at O°C 1.119 
ing Point 69°C 
ng Point 109° ¢ 

p. of Vapor at Boiling Point in Weight Per 
cent 19 


~ Dilution to 0.27% for 20g HF from 
oncentration given 375 « 
Formation for 26g HI 


48% 52 60% 80% 100% 
1.154 

1.188 1.205 1.235 1.259 1.0006 
9.639 

9.914 10.056 10.307 10.507 8.350 
1.152 

1.188 1.205 1.235 1.259 1.0006 

38.8°C Ce he 41.6°¢ 100.4 > ¢ 83.03°C 
106 °¢ 101 °¢ 85°C 44°C 19.4°¢ 
72% 90 99 99+ © 100% 


1050 cal 1249 cal 1640 cal 2750 cal 


4650 cal 
63 kg cal 


Solubility of Hydrogen Fluoride in Benzene and in Octane* 


Solution in benzene 
Hydrogen 


fluoride liquid 


In octane HF liquid 





at the boiling point HF liquid at 0°C. HF liquid at— 18°C, HF liquid at -—-77°C. at the boiling point 
Temp. of Mole remp. of Mole Temp. of Mole Temp. of Mole Temp. of Mole 
soln., fraction soln., fraction soln., fraction soln., fraction soln., fraction 
dl HF aoa HF c. HF c. HF *C HF 
| 0.0630 25.6 0.0384 23.0 23.6 0.0227 25.1 0.00338 
0525 30.2 .0346 bl 8 ‘ 30.0 .0208 36.0 .00276 
12.3 0394 40.5 .0277 20.8 .0382 45.0 .0128 45.2 .00235 
2 0588 50.0 .0201 31.2 .0306 56.0 .00825 51.0 .00194 
) 0495 37.5 .0368 410.5 .0244 65.0 .00557 66.3 00170 
1 0442 52.0 .0181 52.8 0161 19.6 .0249 
4 0427 56.3 .0150 58.1 O1L1T 38.3 0163 
).2 0437 65.1 .0084 21.0 .0375 52.9 0098 
5.8 0596 21.0 .0425 20.9 .038 1 60.8 0067 
29.3 0556 32.9 .0330 28.0 0327 
29.4 0548 61.2 .0108 38.0 0258 
32.9 0507 49.0 .0184 
44.8 0365 60.6 .0098 
4 0382 
54.1 0243 
1.1 0248 
9 0653 
92.0 0648 
21. 0650 
94.2 0625 NOTE—tThe mole of hydrogen fluoride is taken as the 
24.2 0620 formula weight of the molecular species, HF. 
35.6 0510 
6.7 0468 
62.5 0155 
62.4 0150 
16.0 0332 
51.0 0280 
54.0 0246 
61.0 0167 
12.8 00395 


Simons, J. H., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 53, pp. 83-7, (1931). 


Partial pressure 


lemp. ol 
Solvent Mol. Fraction 
( HF in Benzene Wt. of HF 
20 .0673 1.83 
30 0548 
10 .0422 
50 .0298 
60 0180 15 


of HF 745 mm 


remp. of 


Solvent Mol. Fraction 
G HF in Octane Wt. of HF 
25.1 .00338 .059% 
36 00276 
45.2 00235 
51 00190 
66.5 00170 030% 








it tendency to sulfonate organic substances. 
ticularly the aromatics, and undesired sul- 
ited residues are formed. In spite of the 
that under suitable conditions hydrogen 
ride can add to organic compounds, it can- 
t react in a manner similar to sulfonation 
uuse it Contains no oxygen. Also, in none 
the condensation reactions have fluorine-con- 
ing products been found. Sulfuric acid is 

in oxidizing agent, and the oxidation of 
igly reducing organic Compounds results in 
luced yields of desired products and in ob 


Lous Te sidue S 

On the basis of the structure of the mole- 
es, it is difficult to see any analogy between 
chloride, 
ch would account for the fact that, in con 


sation reactions, hydrogen fluoride catalyzes 


lrogen fluoride and aluminum 


reactions promoted by aluminum chlor- 
Although the structure of hydrogen 

ide is unknown, it cannot be considered 
ir to aluminum chloride. It does have 
t tendencies to combine with itself and 


r substances: but this alone can not be 
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entirely responsible for the effects, since water 
also has this property to a marked extent but 
is not known to be effective in promoting con- 
densation reactions. There are some difter- 
ences in the use of hydrogen fluoride and alumi- 
num chloride which are greatly in favor of the 


industrial utilization of hydrogen fluoride. Alum- 


inum chloride has a great tendency to couple 


aromatic Compounds together and form. tarry 
residues. Hydrogen fluoride does not do this. 
It also has much less tendency to cause rear- 


rangement of aliphatic chains. There are other 


differences between the use of aluminum chlo- 
ride and hydrogen fluoride. The former easily 
and readily causes acylhalides to react with 
aromatic compounds; the latter does this only 
at higher temperatures and with more diffi- 
culty. The former can be used only with 
difficulty to cause carboxylic acids or alcohols 
(usually with the formation of a halide or com- 
plex halide first) to react with aromatic com 


pounds; the latter does this readily.” 


Dr. Simons has found that, in addition to 
the chemical advantages of hydrogen fluoride, 
its physical properties lead to simpler and more 
economical industrial processing. Comparison 
of its properties with those of common condens- 


ing agents are given in Table III. 


It will be seen from this table that hydro- 
gen fluoride’s low molecular weight gives more 
effective reagent per Ib. than others, and more 
formula weights per unit volume—resulting 
There 


is no necessity ever to handle it as a_ solid 


in smaller containers and equipment. 


and it may be easily handled as a gas when 
desirable. or maintained as a liquid without 
the necessity for excessive pressures even 
when used at temperatures well above its boil- 
ing point—because of its relatively low vapor 
pressure (reported as 2.5 atmospheres at 122°F.) 
The acid may generally be removed by distil- 
lation without necessity for addition of water; 
tarry residues and sludges are not formed to com- 
plicate purification and to diminish yields 


Use of hydrogen fluoride will permit alkyla- 
tion of propylene, as well as other olefins, for 
100-octane needs, opening up a wide new 
field, since other commercially used catalysts 
generally are employed only with butylenes 
Also, it does not contain any of the strategic 
materials, such as aluminum or chlorine, and for 
the present at least is free of priorities or war 


shortages. 


When materials of construction are consid- 
ered, another advantageous property of hydro- 
gen fluoride becomes important, especially un- 
der today’s conditions, which require both sav- 
ing of metal and minimum use of alloys. The 
anhydrous liquid, when pure, has no action on 
most metals, although its aqueous solutions 
are acidic. Copper, iron, nickel, lead and 
brass are not reacted upon in the absence of 
oxygen, oxidizing agents or water, but are 
attacked with varying degrees of rapidity when 
these materials are present. The alloys, such 
as stainless steel and Monel metal, are very 
resistant. But when iron reaction vessels are 
used, tarry residues may be formed because of 
the presumed initial formation of iron fluoride 
which appears to catalyze these reactions—the 
use of iron or steel for piping and storage con- 
tainers is entirely satisfactory. But no ma- 


terials containing silica, such as porcelain, re- 





TABLE IlIl—Physical Properties 


Formula Freezing Boiling 


of Common Condensing Agents* 


Heat of 


Heat of Reaction with 


Weight Point Point Vaporization Excess Water Density 

Crrams & G Cal. per formula wt. G ce. 
Hk 20 83 (16) 19.4 6,030 (4, 26) 11,560 (31) 1.0 at O°C. (25) 
H.SO, 98.1 10.5 Decompn 12,000 17,800 at 18 °¢ 1.834 at 20°C 
H.SO,.H,O 116.1 8.62 290 1.842 at 15°C 
AIC] 133.3 194 183 27,500 78.000 2.44 at 25°C 
BF 67.8 27 101 24,000 


° Data obtained from the 


+t Liquid hydrogen fluoride also has an extremely low 


International Critical 


Tables unless otherwise noted 


surface tension (25) and a high fluidity 
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fractories, glass, quartz, cellulose-containing 
materials such as wood, and all natural and 
synthetic plastics, resins and gums, may be 
permitted to contact the anhydrous material 
without perhaps disastrous results. Cast iron 
also may not be used unless free from sand 


inclusions. 


In Table IV is shown the resistance of com- 
monly used materials of construction, such as 
containers and apparatus on exposure to various 
strengths of hydrofluoric acid, together with 
conditions which limit usage. 


Hydrogen fluoride is not an expensive chemi- 
cal, being currently available at 22c/Ib. in 100- 
lb. cylinders, and at less cost in larger quanti- 
ties. At 22c/lb. this price, per formula weight, is 
only 0.97¢c; technical sulfuric acid, at around 
1.5c/lb. in quantity lots costs 0.33c, per for- 
mula weight; while aluminum chloride gener- 
ally costs more than either. Formula weights 
for the three materials are 22.7, 4.6 and 3.4 


lbs., respectively. 


Further, hydrogen fluoride may be recovered 
without difficulty from a condensation reaction 
mixture because no sludges are formed; recov- 
ery of either sulfuric acid or aluminum chlo- 
ride from their sludges is expensive. 


As in the use of any other powerful chemical, 
handling of hydrogen fluoride is accompanied 
which overestimated 

The Manu- 
facturing Chemist’s Assn. has prepared recom- 


mended practices for safe handling and dis- 


by hazards have been 


ind overemphasized in the past. 


charging of containers’. 


Some reports have been published, it is said, 
giving rise to fears of grave occupational hazard 
and disease where hydrofluoric acid is used. 
According to the bulletin of the Harshaw 
Chemical Co., W. E. Merrick, M.D., in an 
article to be published in the near future, states 
that examinations of 46 men employed in the 
manufacture and use of this material for periods 
ranging from 30 years to a few months, varying 
in age from 60 to 21, and of various nation- 
alities and colors, show no such results. Rather, 
“these men have been less susceptible to in- 
fectious diseases such as tuberculosis, pneu- 
“The teeth, eye- 


sight, circulatory, respiratory and urinary. sys- 


monia, la grippe, ete. 


tems were not impaired, nor was the bony 
structure affected deleteriously,” it is stated. 


* Manual Sheet H-1, Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., 
608 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Oil-Coal Mixture Proposed as Emergency Fuel 


For Industrial Oil Furnaces 


(Continued from page R-364) 


offer a possible economic source of solid fuel, 
and investigation of oil-anthracite mixtures 
desirable. On the 


recognized that anthracite has sev- 


may be other hand, it 
should be 
eral characteristics which make it less desirable 
than bituminous coal. It is high in ash, difficult 
to grind, and ignites slowly. Furthermore, sta- 
bilization of an anthracite-oil mixture may be 
more difficult than an oil-bituminous coal mix- 
ture. The bituminous coal contains organic 
matter which tends to dissolve or be wet by 
the oil or stabilizing agent, while the anthra- 
cite is relatively pure carbon. At the present 


time, it would appear that bituminous coal 
would generally be preferred for a composite 


fuel 


The paper gives a report on tests on oil-coal 
Fuel 


(London) in the early ‘30s, 


mixtures conducted by the Research 


Board 


as follows: 


board reported that 0.1 to 
0.5% sodium stearate, dissolved in a heavy re- 
fined paraffin oil at 200° C., 
cooling which would support indefinitely coal 
about 0.01 in. 


structure, the oil 


gave clear gels on 


particles diam. In spite of 


this gel could readily be 
poured from one vessel to another at room 


temperature. 
reported 
coal; the 


They show that 


series of tests was 


“In 1394, a 
on 6 oil samples, containing 40% 
results are given in Table 2. 
suspensions in straight fuel oils are unsatis- 
factory. The normally cracked oil gave a more 
stable suspension than the heavy cracked oil, 


] 


but the data are too meager to place much 


weight on this difference. It is also apparent 
that a high-viscosity oil is not in itself suffi- 
cient to insure stability. The oil containing 
sodium stearate was definitely a gel, even on 
cursory visual examination, but it did not fall 
far short of being suitable for oil-coal suspen- 
sions because its obvious gelatinous nature dis- 
appeared soon after the coal was admixed. The 
oil with the 


showed no separation whatever so far 


high petroleum-resin content 


as the 


tests have gone. The resin itself, from this oil, 





Table IV—Resistance of Materials of Construction for Various Strengths of Hydrofluoric Acid 


Resistant 

Material Range of Concentration HF-H,O 
Copper 0-100% 
Lead 0- 70% 


Steel—Rolled, 

Drawn or Forged 
Brass & Bronze 30- 70% 
Monel Rolled and Drawn 0-100% 
Monel cast 
Cast iron 


Sandholes, etc., 


Limiting Conditions 


Effected by sulphur compounds or air 
60-70% 
‘Crust 


solution when hot form PbF 


70-100% Boiling Temp 
60-100% Room Temp 


Effected by sulphur compounds or air. 
Most resistant base metal. 


troublesome 


No good unless absolutely 


free of sand inclusions 


Rubber, natural gum. 0- 50% 
Neoprene and O- 70% 
Thickol A O- 70% 
Wood 0- 380% 


Many experimenters have preferred Copper to other metals when working with 
when properly welded, or Silver soldered, it makes an excellent 


Hardens with 60% and higher 
Limited life at higher 


concentrations 
Limited life 


Anhydrous Hydrofluoric and 
container Steel is quite satisfactory for most 


purposes, if the gas is reasonably dry, but it does form a protective film of Iron Fluoride upon it, and this is un 


desirable in some places. 
a minimum of contamination is desired. 


Bohn & Williams use Monel Tubes for the critical temperatur 
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Monel Metal if drawn or rolled makes an excellent container for severe conditions, when 


determination 


was a solid at 15°-20 
at 100 


erable solvent effect on the coal. 


C. and a thick liqu 
C. (Some resins might exert a consi 
The acti 
may be analogous to that exerted by coal t: 
as described in this paper.) 


“In 1935, the Fuel Research Board investiga 
ed and found that no change was produced 
the composition either of the coal or the oil | 
mixing them. The volatile matter, fixed ca: 
bon, and ash of the coal remained the sam 
This same article describes a simple but et! 
fective means for measuring the settling of th 
suspensions: A test tube is mounted in 
holder which allows it to swing as a pendulu: 
The coal-oil mixture is put into the test tul 
and if settlement takes place the center 
gravity of the system falls with alteration 
the period of the pendulum. This method 
testing is rapid and a large number of susper 
sions can be examined quickly. The equi 


ment car 


also be calibrated to give quantitatiy 


results.” 


Mr. Schroeder’s paper discusses briefly met} 
ods investigated for pulverizing and grinding 
the coal for oil-coal fuel mixtures which ind 
cate the desirability of fine grinding. Exper 
mental work in England has shown, it is stat 
ed, that bituminous coal ground to 250 mes] 
(Tyler standard) is stable in certain heavy fuel 
oils even 
added. Comment is made that it would bk 
logical to select the most economical process 
that is, the cost of the 
be compared with the cost of very fine grind 


ing. 


though a stabilizing agent is not 


stabilizing agent must 








Many miles of pipeline at a Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) refinery segregate crude oils 


which have been shipped from various fields 
and deliver them to the particular refinery 


units where 100-octane aviation gasoline is 
manufactured 
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Photoelectric Color Test Proposed 


For Lubricating and Refined Oils 


A method for measuring the color 


f petroleum products photoelectrically, includ- 
both lubricating oils and light oils, has been 
developed in the Technical Service Laboratory 
f the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., in coopera- 
with Subcommittee VI on Color of Com- 
ttee D-2 on Petroleum Products and Lubri- 
ts of the American Society for Testing 


Materials 


This new procedure, designed to eliminate 
bjectionable features of the color test now in 
mmercial use, has been accepted, for lubri- 

cating oils only, by the A.S.T.M., to be pub- 

lished for information only.* (See p. R-372) 

is is to give oil companies and other groups 

cerned an opportunity to investigate it be- 
it is proposed as a standard test method 


the society Some of the work on the use 


the photoelectric colorimeter in measuring 
color of petroleum oils has also been pub- 
d by the American Chemical Society” * 


It has long been the need of the petroleum 
strv to h ive one standard system of color 
surement which could be used for all types 
products and which would provide a con- 
us relationship between the colors of light 
dark products. While there have beer 
eral attempts to attain this goal, all have 
d for one or more reasons. The proposed 
toelectric method eliminates the personal 
tion of the operator, is easily and reproduc- 

bly standardized, is applicable to all products, 
ple to handle, and permits rapid determina- 

of results, Results by the photoelectric 
rimeter can be correlated with those by 


sent standard methods. 


At the present time, there are three generalls 
epted standard methods of determining color 
petroleum products; by the Union Colori- 
ter, the Saybolt Chromometer and the Tag- 
Robinson Colorimeter. The  TTag-Robinson 
ethod is a combination of the Union and 
Saybolt methods, and inherits the similar dif- 


i Ities ot both 


The Union Colorimeter, used for determin- 
the color of lubricating oils, depends on a 
tem of colored discs and the spectral re- 
nse of the operator’s eve at the time of de- 
ination. In addition, the glass standards 
difficult to duplicate as well as subject to 
itions from temperature changes: and the 
il systems are not completely standardized. 
inother serious objection is that the glass 
s correspond to only a few selected points 
he possible range ot oil colors. Every op- 
r has experienced difficulty “matching” 


in oils with the discs for this reason. 

he Saybolt Chromometer, for light colored 
eum products bears no definite relation- 
to the Union Colorimeter—since both are 
trarily standardized—except that it also de- 
ls on the use of colored discs. In addition, 
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it introduces the factor of variation of depth 
of sample. Again, the optical system is not 
completely standardized, and the discs are dif- 
ficult to reproduce and are affected by tempera- 
ture changes. 

The use of a photoelectric colorimeter elimi- 
nates the personal factor of visual response at 
the moment of determination, because it is 
necessary only to read a meter scale. More- 
over, the instrument may be easily standardized 
against a fundamental spectral value, and the 
photoelectric data may be converted directly 
to International Commission on Illumination 
values if desired. Another objection which 
the photoelectric method eliminates is incom- 
plete standardization of the optical system, 
since it is standardized as a complete unit, its 
components are fixed in their relationship to 
each other, and even the sample tube, which 
may be a Pyrex test-tube, is gripped in a wedge 
by a scratch-proof roller to maintain further 
In this 


way, variations from instrument to instrument 


the immobility of the optical system. 


and effects of atmospheric changes are elimi- 
nated. 

For the past two years, Subcommittee VI 
on Color of A.S.T.M. Committee D-2* has been 
studying the application of the photoelectric 


colorimeter to measuring colors of lubricating 


oils. The uncertainty of supply of glass stand- 
ards for the Union Colorimeter because of the 
war is said to have added impetus to the work. 
In one reported test, using 10 oil samples, 55 
observations were made, of which only one 
failed to check within plus or minus 0.5 scale 


unit. 
Represented by Family of Curves 


The investigators’ found that spectral curves 
of petroleum products, being generally smooth 
and of similar shape, may be represented by 
a group or family of curves which, for any 
given brilliance, intersect at about 545 ms 
rhe slopes of some of these curves for the same 
brilliance were found to be steeper than others, 
indicating transmission of more of the red of 
the spectrum and less of the blue. A deviation 
from the “normal” or average in any such 
family may be designated as “hue”. This led 
to the conclusion that the color of an oil may 
be completely characterized by measuring (1) 
its brilliance and (2) its transmission of light at 
iny other point remote from the point of inter- 
section of the family of curves. 

Briefly, the method developed consists in 
measuring the light passing through an oil 
sample and an optical filter by means of a 
photoelectric cell. Readings are made directly 
from a damped but sensitive galvanometer. 
Measurements are essentially of brilliance and 
the steepness of the spectral curve. The first 
expresses the appearance of the oil to a stand- 
ard I.C.I. observer looking at C illuminant (de- 
fining a standard of brilliance from a standard 


source of illumination); the second, the devia- 
tion of the steepness of the curve from the av- 
erage at a given intensity. Deviation from 
the average in one direction means the oil is 
reddish; in the other, greenish; the magnitude 
of the reading expresses the extent of the de- 
viation. 


‘North Sky’ Measures Brilliance 


The first optical filter, known as “North Sky”, 
which permits measurement of brilliance, was 
chosen to correspond to a standard observer 
looking at C illuminant so that the entire range 
of the Union Colorimeter system could be ac- 
commodated over the scale of the instrument 
(This filter is not the same as “daylight glass”’.) 
The instrument scale reads from 1 to 100 and 
readings are reported as “photoelectric units”. 

The second filter, known as “Red” and which 
permits measurement of “hue”, is a narrow- 
band fiiter which may operate at either end of 
the spectrum. This operating band has been 
chosen, however, in the red end of the spec- 
trum at 610 mez, because the “X” 


proportion of one of the three primary colors 


tristimulus 


present in a mixed color) values of oils are of 
conveniently measurable magnitude through 
out the range of the “North Sky” filter 

\ third filter, known as “Violet”, is provided 
to “magnify” the instrument response in the 
interval 96 to 100 scale divisions. This filter 
causes the instrument to respond to an average 
This IS necessary So 
that the North Sky readings on the very light 


oils of the Savbolt range may be accommodated 


wave length of 390 mz. 


without increasing the thickness of the sample. 
Readings may be converted to the equivalent 
of “North Sky” by the following equation 


Photoelectric color 


Percentage violet transmittance 
YOO 


10 


Water is used as the reference material for 
the instrument, no matter what filter is in place. 
This is because filtered distilled water is readily 
wailable in every laboratory and has a reason- 
ibly constant transmission over the visible spec- 
trum up to the extreme red. To prepare the 
instrument for reading, water is placed in the 
sample tube and the galvanometer arbitrarily 
set to read 100. The instrument is then ready 
to use, either to determine the color of an oil 
or to check against the 6 reference standards. 

In order to avoid change in spectral distri- 
bution in the lamp filament, a constant-voltage 
transformer is required. Filters are arranged 
to minimize the effects of fluorescence, and the 
so-called “barrier-layer” type. Calibration is re- 
ported to be constant for at least 6 years. 

The 6 solutions selected for standardization 
were chosen to be readily reproducible, sensi- 


tive to variations in the colorimeter, but reia- 
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Table I—Color Data on Refined Oils as Measured by the Photoelectric Colorimeter 
and the Spectrophotometer 


Spectrophotometric 
Y 





—Photoelectric Color— 
oo Vv 








Oil Nature ; Z 
1 Paraffinic 0.880 0.899 1.056 100.0 100.0 
2 Aromatic 0.884 0.903 1.051 102.0 101.0 
3 Aromatic 0.880 0.903 1.026 100.5 96.0 
4 Paraffinic 0.873 0.899 1.022 100.0 95.0 
5 Aromatic 0.859 0.895 0.941 100.0 88.0 
6 Paraffinic 0.856 0.892 0.938 99.0 84.0 
x Paraffinic 0.832 0.898 0.801 98.0 75.0 
8 Paraffinic 0.820 0.890 0.752 97.5 72.0 
9 Aromatic 0.814 0.884 0.709 98.0 72.0 
10 Aromatic 0.783 0.879 0.527 96.0 56.0 
11 Paraffinic 0.778 0.876 0.526 94.0 18.0 
Table II—Tristimulus Values 
(Proportions of primary colors) 
—— X x 100 ————_- Yx 100 —— Zx 100 
Photo- Photo- Photo- 
Oil Spectral® electric® ° Spectral® electric® ° Spectral® electric® © 
1 88.0 88.4 89.9 90.0 105.6 106.5 
2 88.4 88.6 90.3 91.8 105.1 108.0 
3 88.0 87.5 90.3 90.5 102.3 102.5 
4 87.3 7.3 89.9 90.0 102.2 101.4 
5 85.9 85.8 89.5 90.0 94.1 93.5 
6 $5.6 85.0 $9.2 89.1 93.8 89.0 
7 83.2 83.0 89.8 88.2 80.1 78.8 
8 82.0 82.4 89.0 87.8 75.2 75.6 
9 81.4 82.4 55.4 $8.2 70.9 75.6 
10 78.3 78.9 87.9 86.4 52.7 58.0 
11 77.8 77.2 87.6 84.6 52.6 19.0 


Mean Deviation from Spectral + 1.2 


° Computed from Hardy spectrophotometric curves 
°° Converted from readings of the Photoelectric 


Colorimeter 





tively insensitive to slight errors in their prepa- 
ration. They are solutions of potassium dichro- 
mate, potassium chromate and nickel amino sul- 
tate. 


sensitive to variations in the blue and green re- 


The potassium dichromate solutions are 


gions of the spectrum; the potassium chromate 
solutions to variations in the violet; and th 
nickel amino sulfate solutions to variations in 
the red and blue. of the 
the must be 
rigidly fixed, but variations in the other com 
little effect. 
Chemicals used, of course, must be chemically 
pure, and if the solutions are kept, they must 


The concentration 


colored ion, investigators warn, 


ponents of these solutions have 


be stored in glass stoppered, alkali-resistant 


glass bottles. Even then, they may develop a 
slight turbidity which, even if too slight to 
be detected by the human eye, will be detected 
by the photometer, and must be removed by 
filtration through clean, dry asbestos. 


The test method outlined by the A.S.T.M. 
to determine lubricating oils (cus 
tomarily determined by the Union Colorimete: 
by the use of the photoelectric colorimeter is 
published at the end of this article. 


color of 


A study of the method with particular refer- 
ence to determining color of light-colored pe- 
troleum products has just been completed and 
presented before the Buffalo meeting of the 
American Chemical Society.? The investigators 
considered 4 types of oils in correlating Say- 
bolt color to photoelectric color, one of the 
main purposes of this These 
types are defined as: “refined oil—any oil which 
has been rendered light in color (straw color to 


investigation. 


colorless); kerosine—any refined oil suitabl 
for use as an illuminant in a wick lamp; sol- 
vent—any refined oil of narrow boiling range 
designed for solvent purposes; used oil—any 
oil designated as a lubricant which has been 
subjected to service conditions.” 


The same type of colorimeter used in de 
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termining color ot lubric iid oils, and spec ified 
by A.S.T.M 1-2, 


ever, since the light! colored oils were found to 


Committee was used. How 
have practically identical spectral curves above 
the of the filter 


substantially the same in all cases. 


550 m #, 


found to be 


response red Was 


giving no additional information.  ( onsequently 
only the North Sky and Violet filters were used 
However, since the North Sky filter is not very 
sensitive to photoelectric readings above 96.0 
the Violet filter alone 


for determinations above this value, readings 


scale divisions 


was used 
being expressed as photoelectric color by using 
the simple equation previously mentioned 

Table I shows color data on refined oils as 
measured with the photoelectric colorimeter and 
Table II, the 
oils are correlated spectrally data 
the three filters which measure, respectivels 
North Sky Red, Violet, 
purity. 


by spectrophotometer; in sann 


with using 


brilliance “ hue ; and 
In Table 11, Savbolt colors have been cor 


related with International Commission on Thu 


mination data. From this it will be seen that 
the Saybolt Chromometer primarily measures 
purity, brilliance only secondarily, while hu 


remains generally constant. 


Purity, the basic Savbolt measurement as ci 


duced above, is defined as “that percentage of 
diluted 
light of the same characteristics as C illuminant 
of the I.C.1. system.” In effect, Savbolt color 1s 
a determination of the 


a pure spectral color which is with 


concentration of colorect 
bodies of the same hue or dominant wavelength 

The investigators went to considerable length 
to cetermine 
bolt 


parent relationship between Saybolt color and 


what else besides purity the Say 


method measures since, despite the ap 


discrepancies were found. In a 
that 
the Savbolt color also varies with surface ten- 


purity SOM 


series of experiments, it was determined 


sion, refractive index and specific dispersion of 


oils, while photoelectric 


the 


showed them to be of identical purity. Resu 


measuremet 


are reported in Table IV. 


From this the investigators conclude: 

“If the optical svstem of the Saybolt Chir 
mometer is analyzed, it becomes apparent tl 
the physical characteristics listed in Table | 
affect the 


of light exists, and the oil level in one tul 


results obtained. A constant sour 
is so adjusted that the light energy reachi) 
the eve is equal to that passing through tl 
standard disc and the empty tube. The ener; 
loss in the sample tube is substantially eq 

to that lost because of refraction, reflection fro 
the side walls, and absorption by the oil laye: 
Surface tension, in a sense, determines the co 

tour of the meniscus which is formed at the 
liquid-air interface. Specific dispersion and 1 


fractive index are closely related to the ener 


loss at the interface, and also to the angle 


which light leaves the oil surface. Thus, 
three determine the average angle at whi 
light from the interface is directed tow: 





Table lI]—Correlation of Saybolt Colors 
with International Commission on Il- 
lumination Data Computed from Photo- 


electric Colorimeter Readings and 
Hardy Spectrophotometric Curves 
Saybolt Brilliance Hue Purity 
Oil Color % Mm uw % 
A 
Paraf. 
]° 30 89.9 569 0.2 
2 30 90.0 579 0.2 
3 24 90.0 969 Be! 
1° 21 89.9 568 20 
5 90 89.6 569 3 
6 15 89.1 572 6.8 
7 10 89.1 570 8.7 
8° 8 89.2 569 6.5 
9 6 88.7 571 10.0 
10 0 $8.2 572 12.7 
11° 3 89.8 569 15.2 
12 3 87.8 572 18.7 
13 6 87.8 571 16.8 
14° 7 89.0 969 1s 
15 10 87.3 57 20. 
16 19 85.5 57 36.4 
i7* Too dark 87.6 570 35.5 
B 
Arom. 
1° + 30 90.3 569 OS 
? 29 90.0 566 1.0 
} o7 90.3 569 Bix 
{ +23 90.0 568 3.8 
5 L19 90.0 568 6.5 
6° L118 89.5 569 6.5 
7 15 89.1 570 10.8 
8 9 88.2 17 1 16.0 
9° 5 88.4 569 99.8 
10 3 87.8 oT 20.0 
11 0 87.3 571 24.5 
12 { 86.9 571 27.8 
13* 7 87.9 569.5 35.8 
14 s 86.0 571 $2.2 
15 12 85.5 571 38.0 


"4. 


er curves 


Data obtained from Hardy Spectrophoto 





Table IV—Saybolt Color, Refractive In- 

dex, Specific Dispersion and Surface 

Tension (All samples gave Violet filter 
readings of 70.0) 


Surface 

Savbolt Retractive Specific Tension 

Oil Color Index Dispersion Dynes cn 

l 4 1.3994 103 19.5 

2 6 1.4100 102 20.5 

3 g 1.4765 145 26.5 

H 13 1.4864 158 27.5 

5 17 1.5010 185 27.8 
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the side walls of the tube. The more nearly 
the light strikes the side walls at right angles 
to them, the greater will be the energy loss. 
Higher surface tensions, refractive indices and 
specific dispersions individually result in greater 
In order to compensate for this 
added loss above the oil layer, its depth must 


energy losses. 


be reduced to decrease the loss due to absorp- 


tion. Hence, a low Saybolt reading results. .” 


The investigators also found: 


“The personal equation in color measurement 
with the Saybolt instrument also cannot be dis- 
regarded. Thousands of refined oils have been 
evaluated in this laboratory, many of them being 
measured by the same operators at different 
times during the working day. These results 
have shown that during the first several hours 
of the day, when the eye is rested, reproducible 
results within the limit of error are obtained, 
but as the eye tires, greater difficulty is ex- 
perienced in obtaining check determinations. 


“It has also been established that there are 
certain individuals incapable of (securing) re- 
producible results. These operators frequently 
state that because of a different “shade” of 
color, they are unable to match it with the 
standard. This is not the case with color blind 
observers, or those less sensitive to minor varia- 
tions in hue, who are able to obtain accurate 


readings even with abnormal oils.” 


Graphical correlation of purity and Saybolt 
color, Fig. 1, and the conversion chart for 
photoelectric color to Saybolt color, Fig. 2, 
each show various points of inflection. Thes« 
deviations are due, according to the investi- 
gators, to the arbitrary table used in converting 
If Saybolt 
colors are plotted against “Modified Saybolt 


depths of oil to Saybolt colors. 


colors” the same inflections will result, and also 
fundamental 
value against Saybolt color. “Modified Saybolt 


color” is obtained by multiplying the numbe 


will appear when plotting any 


of Savbolt discs by 20 and dividing by the 
depth of the oil in inches. Fig. 2 was prepared 
by evaluating over 1000 samples. 


Results of photoelectric color determination 
on light oils are fully as reproducible as thes 
are on strongly colored oils, the investigators 
found, although it is not feasible to check re- 
producibility by storing the samples and_ re 
determining their colors later, since the light 
colored oils are unstable in storage. However, 
the colors of the oils in Table I were determined 
simultaneously on two instruments (it was pos- 
sible to make the determinations within five 
minutes of each other by means of telephone 
communication); results differed by no more 
than plus or minus 1%. 
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Proposed Method of Test for Color of Lubricating Oil By Means 


of Photoelectric Colorimeter' 


This is a proposed method and is published as information only. 
Comments are solicited and should be addressed to the American 
Society for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scope 
1. This method of test is intended for the 


determination of the color of lubricating oil 
by means of a photoelectric colorimeter. 


Nature of Test 
2. The color of the oil is measured with a 
colorimeter consisting essentially of a stable 
source of illumination, a standard sample 
holder, a light filter, and a photoelectric cell. 


















































The measured color is fundamental in natur 
because of its direct relation to the I.C.I. “Y 
tristimulus value or brilliance of the sampl: 
Photoelectric color plotted against the “) 
tristimulus value yields a curve which is 








1 This proposed method is under the jurisdiction of 
the A.S.T.M. Committee D-2 on Petroleum Products 
and Lubricants. Published as information, June, 19 

The experimental work conducted in the develo; 
ment of this method was performed with Hellige 
Diller colorimeters. 
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straight line passing through the origin and 
having a slope of 0.90. This slope results 
from the use of distilled water as a standard, 
and from the fact that the brilliance of dis- 
tilled water against air or vacuum is approxi- 
mately 90 


Apparatus 


3. (a) The component parts of the photo- 
electric colorimeter shall conform to the fol- 
lowing requirements. 

(b) Source of Illumination— The source 
of illumination shall be an incandescent light 
bulb supplied in such a manner that the in- 
tensity of light output is independent of fluc- 
tuation of plus or minus 15% in the supply 
voltage, and arranged so that the focus is 
fixed and reproducible. 


c) Optical System.—The light from the 
lamp shall be filtered through a heat absorber, 
then passed through a system of lenses and 
diaphragms that will converge the beam to a 
spot substantially at the center of the sample 
container, after which the beam shall diverge. 

d) Sample Container—The sample con- 
tainer shal! be a round tube with closed bottom, 
made of Pyrex glass, or its equivalent. The 
sample container shall have an outside diam- 
eter of approximately 20 mm. and a length of 
tbout 140 mm. Each sample tube of a set 
shall be interchangeable with any other tube 
of the set within a tolerance of 0.1 photo- 
electric color units. The container should be so 
supported that it is reproducibly positioned 
pon random insertion. 


é Filters 


f glass, o1 


The light filters shall be made 
combinations of glass, in which 
the coloring material shall be uniformly dis- 
persed. The filters shall retain their colors 
indefinitely. Three filters, designated as red, 
iolet, and north sky filters, shall be provided. 

f) Electrical Circuit—The electrical  cir- 
uit shall be such that no fatigue shall be 
bservable, and shall include a control capa- 
ble of coarse and fine adjustment for setting 
the pointer at 100. 

Photoelectric Cell—The photoelectric 
cell shall be of the self-generating, barrier- 
lave type 

h) Meter The meter shall consist of an 
nstrument to measure the output of the photo- 
lectric cell, with a linear scale indicating zero 


1 the dark and 100 with distilled water in 

he sample container. The meter shall be able 
withstand an overload of 1000°%, and its 
nter shall be at all times under damping 
trol 


Standardization of Apparatus 


f 1) The apparatus shall be standardized 
i complet unit, so that standard solutions 
iced in the sample container will yield cer- 
fixed scale deflections with each of the 
ree filters 


The following solutions prepared 
ith « p 


chemicals shall be used for this 
tandardization: 


Solution 1, Sulphuric Acid.—Stir 300 g. of 
1.SO, (sp.gr. 1.84) in distilled water to make 
liter of solution. 

Solution 2, Ammonium Hydroxide.—Stir 
50 ml of NH,OH ( sp.gr. 0.90) in distilled 
iter to make 1 liter of solution. 

Solution 3, Alkaline Borax Solution —Dis- 
lve 10 g. of borax (Na.B,O;-10H,O) and 
) g. of KOH in distilled water and dilute to 
liter 
Solution 4a 


n Dissolve 


Ammoniacal Nickel Sulfate Sol- 

approximately 2.5 g. of 
SO,-6H,O in solution 2 and dilute to ap- 
ximately 100 ml. with solution 2.  Deter- 
ie accurately by analysis the nickel content 
the solution; dilute with solution 2 to give 
500 g. of nickel per 100.0 ml. of solution. 
standardize, and readjust if necessary. 
Solution 4b, Diluted Ammoniacal Nickel 
fate Solution —Dilute 25.0 ml. of solution 
to 100.0 ml. with solution 2. 
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Transmittance with North Sky F Iter, per cent 


Fig. 1—Transmittance with Red Filter versus 
Transmittance with North Sky Filter 


Solution 5a, Acid Potassium Dichromate 
Solution.—Dissolve exactly 10.000 g. of dry, 
c.p. K,Cr.O,; in solution 1, and dilute to exactly 
100.0 ml. with solution 1. 


Solution 5b, Diluted Acid Potassium Dichro- 
mate Solution.—Dilute 10.0 ml. of solution 
5a to 100.0 ml. with solution 1. 

Solution 6a, Potassium Dichromate-Alkaline 
Borax Solution Dissolve 0.0200 g. of pure, 
dry K,Cr.O, in solution 3, and dilute to 100.0 
ml. with solution 3. 


Solution 6b, Diluted Potassium Dichromate- 
Alkaline Borax Solution.—Dilute 10.0 ml. of 
solution 6a to 100.0 ml. with solution 3. 


Note 1.—If these solutions are to be kept, 
they shall be stored in glass-stoppered, alkali- 
resistant glass bottles. Even with this pre- 
caution, the solutions may develop a very fine 
precipitate. The photoelectric color reading is 
affected by turbidity too slight to be visible to 
the eve. All of these solutions, therefore, shall 
be filtered through clean, dry asbestos before 
use. This filtration does not noticeably affect 
the content of the colored ion. 


(b) To standardize the apparatus, measure 
the color of the standard solutions in exactly 
the same manner as in the measurement of the 
color of a sample (Section 5). Under these 
conditions, the percentage transmittances ob- 
tained on the standard solutions, with the ap- 
propriate filters, shall agree with the values 
shown in Table I within plus or minus 1 unit. 
These readings shall be obtainable at any de- 
sired time, regardless of the age of the instru- 
ment. 


Procedure 


5. (a) Test the sample at room temperature, 
unless heat is necessary to remove cloud or to 
melt the sample. To remove cloud, heat the 
sample to a temperature not more than 10°F. 
(5.6°C.) above the cloud point. When it is 
necessary to melt the sample, heat it to a 





TABLE  I.—Transmittance with Standard 
Solutions. 
Transmittance, % 

Standard North Sky Red Violet 
Solution Filter Filter Filter 
ta 18 14 79 

th SO 
5a 32 99 
5h 19 l 
6a 94 100 24 
6b ie 70 


temperature 20° to 30°F. (11° to 17°C.) 
above the melting point. 


(b) Using the North sky filter, set the colori- 
meter to read 100 transmittance with dis- 
tilled water in the cell. Measure the percentage 
transmittance of the sample, reading to the 
nearest 0.5 unit if above 5, and to the nearest 
0.1 unit (estimated) if between 0.2 and 5. 
Recheck the setting on distilled water and 
repeat the measurement if this setting has 
mittance of the sample with the North sky 
varied by more than 0.5 unit. If the trans- 
filter is between 0.2 and 96°, proceed in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (c); if the trans- 
mittance is above 96 per cent, proceed in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (d); if the trans- 
mittance is below 0.2%, proceed in accordance 
with paragraph (e). 


(c) Transmittance Between 0.2 and 96 

The percentage transmittance using the North 
sky filter shall be reported as the photoelec- 
tric color of the sample. If further informa- 
tion concerning the sample is desired, repeat 
the procedure described in paragraph ()b), 
including setting the colorimeter with distilled 
water, using the red filter in place of the 
North sky filter. If the transmittance with the 
red filter plotted against the transmittance with 
the North sky filter does not give a point lying 
within the band shown on Fig. 1, the sample 
shall be considered “abnormal.” 


(d) Transmittance Above 96 Set the 
colorimeter to read 100 transmittance with 
distilled water using the violet filter, and meas- 
ure the transmittance of the sample to the 
nearest 0.5 unit. Report to the nearest 0.05 
unit the photoelectric color calculated as fol- 
lows: 


Photoelectric color 
percentage violet transmittance 
90.0 


If the transmittance, using the North sky fil- 
ter, obtained as described in paragraph (b) 
differs by more than 0.5 unit from the photo- 
electric color as calculated the sample shall be 
considered “abnormal.” 


Notre 1.—The beam of light passing through 
the sample may cause a change in the color of 
unstable products. With such samples, the 
measurement shall be made as rapidly as pos- 
sible to minimize this effect. 


Note 2.—If the sample is turbid, or contains 
suspended matter, filter it through clean, dry 
paper betore measurement. 


(¢ Transmittance Below 0.2.—Dilute the 
sample with kerosine of photoelectric color 
above 98 to obtain a_ solution containing 
5 + 0.1 sample. If the sample requires 
heating to 20° to 30°F. (11° to 17°C.) in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (a), heat the kerosine 
to the same temperature before the solution is 
prepared. Measure the transmittance using 
the North sky filter as described in paragraph 
(b) and report the result as the photoelectric 
color. The photoelectric colors of all samples 
that have been diluted shall be followed by 
the designation “dil.” 


Reproducibility 


6. With care, and proper attention to de- 
tails, duplicate determinations of photoelectric 
color by one operator shall agree to within 
0.5 unit, and duplicate determinations by dif- 
ferent operators shall agree to within 1 unit. 
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Phase Equilibria at High Temperatures* 


By Robert Roy White and George Granger Brown** 


A knowledge of the temperature. pressure and composition relationships of coexist- 
ing liquid and vapor phases of petroleum hydrocarbons in a high temperature range is 
essential to the efficient design and operation of stabilizers, absorbers, reaction cham- 
bers and other vessels for the new wartime petroleum refining units. This investigation 


presents data for petroleum fractions boiling from 95 


to 750° F., at temperatures from 


300° to 820° F. and at pressures from 50 to 700 p.s.i. This has been used to extend the 
existing data to hydrocarbons having boiling points up to 925° F., at temperatures from 
0° to 1000° F. and at pressures from | atmosphere to 1000 p.s.i. 


Relationships have been developed whereby equilibrium data in the region of the 
critical point can be estimated. By means of this data it is now possible to compute 
vapor-liquid phase equilibria for complex mixtures for most of the commercial range of 
temperatures, pressures and compositions encountered in plant operations today. 


The experimental apparatus used and the technique followed in the investigation 
is described in accompanying Part 1. Discussion of results achieved will be published 


as Part II in the following issue. 


i. THE production and refining ot 
petroleum, the vaporization or condensation of 
hydrocarbon mixtures is involved in nearly 
every major operation. Recent developments 
in the high temperature processing of petrole- 
um have focussed increased attention upon the 
importance of data on the vaporization of petro 
leum hydrocarbons in the temperature range 
from 500° F. 


this temperature range almost nonexistent but 


upwards. Not only are data in 
also vaporization data on the hydrocarbons of 
greater molecular weight than heptane are ex- 
ceedingly meager for any temperature and con- 
sist mostly of atmospheric vaporizations of 
various distillate oils (3, 13, 16, 18, 19). 


Apparatus 


The different methods used in the determina 
tion of vapor-liquid equilibria can be classi- 
fied under two headings: static or batch opera- 
tion; and continuous or flow operation. The 
flow method is preferable for studying the high 
temperature vapor-liquid equilibria of hydrocar- 
bons because the extent of decomposition ot 
cracking can be reduced to a minimum by vir- 
tue of the limited time of exposure to high tem 
perature and because the relatively large sam- 
ples required for analysis can be easily obtained. 
The only serious disadvantage in a flow system 
is the difliculty of reliable liquid level contro! 
in the vapor-liquid separator at high tempera- 
ture and pressure. 


Flow Diagram 


Fig. 1 shows the flow diagram of the ap- 
paratus used in this work. 

Oil is forced by the pressure pump (1), 
through the furnace (2), where the temperature 
is raised to the desired conditions, into the 
separator (3), which is immersed in the constant 


°Presented before Division of Petroleum Chemistry. 
American Chemical Society, Buffalo, Sept. 10 


*°Department of Chemical and Metallurgical Engi 
neering, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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temperature molten salt bath (4). The constant 
temperature bath maintains a uniform tempera- 
ture in the separator by eliminating radiation 
losses. Vapor is drawn from the top and liquid 
from the bottom of the separator and_trans- 
ferred to the coolers (5), where the streams are 
cooled to room temperature. From the coolers 
the oil passes to atmospheric separators (6) and 
(7), where any non-condensible gases present 
may be separated from the cooled streams and 
collected in suitable receivers. During a run the 
entire liquid and condensed vapor streams are 
withdrawn as samples from these separators 
into suitable receivers. When no samples are 


being withdrawn 


the liquids pass to the re- 









TO 
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cycle tank (8) where they are mixed and re- 
circulated to high pressure pump by the aux 
iliary pump (9). 


The furnace may be operated under constant 
controlled pressure by means of the back pres- 
sure valve (A). Separator pressure is controlled 
by valve (C). The liquid level in the separator 
is maintained by valve (B). Stream tempera- 
tures are measured by the thermocouples (V), 
(X), (Y) and (Z). The salt bath temperature 
is measured by thermocouple (W). Separator 
pressure is indicated by gage (P,), furnace trans- 
fer pressure by gage (P.) and furnace inlet pres 
sure by gage (P,). Line heaters are wound on 
the furnace transfer line to the separator and 


on the distillate line from the separator. 


Separator 


In an experimental study of vaporization equi- 
libria, it is essential that no liquid phase is in- 
cluded in the vapor stream and that no vapo 
phase is included in the liquid stream from 


the separator. 


The inclusion of liquid in the vapor stream 
may be avoided by the use of an adequate en 
trainment removal device. The inclusion of 
vapor in the liquid stream may be avoided by 
maintaining a liquid seal in the bottom of the 
separator. The separator and drawoff lines 
must be of the smallest feasible dimensions t 


reduce holdup of material, and thereby to de 
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Fig. 1—Flow diagram of apparatus for vapor-liquid separation 
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: You can use pentylenes 


res Here is a question which was published in 
ator the September 10, 1942 issue of Oil and Gas 
(\ Journal: 


ans As cracking plant operators we have been wondering why pen- 
ee tylenes could not be substituted for butylenes in the manufacture 
, of the alkylates needed so much for 100-octane gasoline What 
is wrong with the use of pentylenes for this purpose?—J. A. B. 


Here is the answer: 


“i There is nothing wrong with using penty- 
lenes for alkylation 


The Universal hydrogen fluoride process is 
th the way to do it This process economically 
reacts isobutane with butylenes and it goes 
further It reacts isobutane economically with 
propylene and pentylenes, too 


This process is at your service, J. A. B.and at 
the service of all other refiners, too— under 
license from Universal 


OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY 


| Universal Oil Products Co 
7 Chicago, Illinois 


Dubbs Cracking Process 


Owner and Licensor 
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crease the time it is exposed to the high tem- 
peratures. 
2 


Fig. is a drawing of the assembled sep- 


arator. Its operation is as follows: 

The feed, an intimate mixture of liquid and 
vapor in turbulent flow, enters the separator 
through the side-wall (2), where it impinges di- 
rectly upon the separator thermocouple well 
(T) and the side of a modified Hagen one-in. 
mist separator (5). Vapor and any entrained 
liquid sweep upward through the annulus be- 
tween the Hagen separator and the body of the 
high pressure separator into the vanes (4) of the 
Hagen separator where it is given a downward 
rotary motion. The entrained liquid, due to 
this rotary motion and the subsequently de- 
creased velocity, is deposited upon the sides of 
the Hagen separator while the dry vapor con- 
tinues upward and out through distillate line (6). 
The entrainment liquid drains through a sealed 
outlet (7) to the bottom of the main separator. 

Liquid from the feed mixture drains directly 
to a well 1 in. in diameter and 3 in. deep in 


A liquid level is 


indicated and maintained in this well. The 


the bottom of the separator. 


liquid then passes through the bottom draw- 
off line to the liquid coolers. 

The separator, designed for 
1000 
from a forged steel billet of a composition 
Carbon 0.12%, Chromium 1.5°¢ and Molybde- 


num 0.5%. 


operation at 


F. at 1000 p.s.i. pressure, was machined 


A creep strength of 9000 Ibs. p.s.i. and a 
safety factor of three was used in designing the 
wall thickness (15). 
studs made of high carbon steel 
(1.00-1.50% chromium and 0.40-0.60% molyb- 


denum) are used to hold the flange. 


Ten *41 in. 


This steel 
was normalized at 1724°F. and drawn back ti 
1250°F. to obtain 
20,000 p.s.i. 


a creep strength of about 


The flange is gasketed with an Armco iron 
ring between machined knife edges, as used 
with success by Huntington and Brown (6) un- 
der cracking conditions and in molten salt. The 
thermocouple well, which extends to the level 
of the feed intake, is sealed into the flange 
by means of a cone compression joint similar 
to those shown in Fig. 3 (omitted). The sin- 
gle electrical lead necessary for the operation 
of the liquid level indicator passes through the 
flange by means of a soapstone seal. 
tested for 
strength and leakage to a hydraulic pressure 


The assembled separator was 


of 10,000 p.s.i. at room temperature. 


Liquid Level Control 


The maintenance of a liquid seal at high 
pressures at a substantially constant level in the 
1 x 3 in. well presented a difficult problem. 
Contributing to the difficulty of operating a 
level indicator with such a small quantity of 
liquid was the expectancy of operation near 
critical conditions where the physical proper- 
ties of the liquid and vapor phases approach 
one another. In this region, the sensitivity 
of any type of indicator falls off rapidly as 
the critical point is approached. 

After prolonged consideration of more ap- 
parent means, the use of a capacitance measure- 
ment as the basis of liquid level indication was 
adopted. 


Accordingly, a vertical plate condenser was 
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Fig. 2—Equilibrium separator (dimensions in 
inches) 


designed to fit the 1 x 3 in. well in the sep- 


arator floor This condenser is comprised of 
t cylinders machined from Chromium-Tungsten 
steel, 3 in. in length, 1/64 in. in wall thickness, 
and of diameters such that the annular space 
between the cylinders when mounted one. in 
side another is 1/16 in. The cylinders are 
iccurately spaced by being mounted on two 
pairs of glass posts set at right angles to one 


Alternate 


+ in. and are connected electrically by a wire 


anothet offset vertically 


l 


rings are 


it the bottom which grounds one side ot the 
condenser and by brass machine bolt at the 
top, to which the insulated external lead to the 


other side is connected. 


Chis condenser is placed in the bottem of the 
separator (Fig. 2), and when the condenser is 
connected to a high frequency alternating cir- 
cuit, liquid rising between the plates increases 


the « ipacitance 


The capacitance of the condenser is balanced 
against a control condenser in a capacitance 
bridge, one side of which is also grounded 


Che bal wWice 


oval image on the 


of the bridge is indicated by an 
screen of a cathode ray os- 
Distortion of 


indicates unbalance of the bridge. 


cillograph for visual observation. 


the image 


A sweep circuit in the bridge gives direction 
to the image distortion and consequently to the 
unbalance of the bridge. 

In operation the bomb is emptied of all 
liquid and the bridge balanced by an adjust- 
ment of the control condenser. The dial of 


this condenser is calibrated and a reading is 


taken The se parator 1s then filled with liquid 
to above the level of the separator condenser 
and the bridge again brought into balance by 


adjustment of the control condenser, where the 
new position of the dial is recorded. The con- 


trol condenser is then adjusted to some inter- 


mediate point, (middle, high or low) as desired 


in the separator well and the bridge brought 


into balance by draining liquid from the sep- 


arator Liquid level is then maintained by o 
serving the distortion of the balance ima 
and suitably adjusting the liquid drawoff. 
This arrangement furnishes an exceedingly a 
curate and easy control at low pressures ai 
makes possible the maintenance of a liqu 
seal to reduced pressure conditions of 0.95, 
the critical temperature. The directional ch 
acteristics of the image distortion when unb 
anced, due to the sweep circuit, gives imme 
ate indication as to whether the separator liq: 


level is high or low. 


Constant Temperature Bath 


The salt mixture used is about 45% sodi 


¢ 


nitrate and 55% potassium nitrate and has 


The tank is 
low carbon steel 12 x 16 x 19 in. 


melting point of about 465°F. 
with wal 
V4 in. thick, and a bottom plate 1% im. thick, 1 
All join 


Angle iron stu 


inforced by a length of channel iron. 
were welded inside and out. 
welded to the bottom support the separator. 
The tank is heated by 4 longitudinal 
burners set 8 in. below the bottom of the tar 
The salt bath temperature is taken by mea 
of two thermocouples. It was found that « 


leveled out 


within 2°F. 


} 
vection temperature gradients 


Little difficulty was encounter 
in maintaining constant temperature to = 2° t 


periods up to one hour. During operation 
salt level is maintained which covers the t 


of the separator to a depth of about ¥% in. 


Furnace and Pump 
The furnace and pump used, were describ« 


prey iously 12). 


Coolers 


Condensation and cooling of the liquid ai 


vapor streams leaving the separator are a 


complished by 4. coil-in-jacket low pressur 


coolers, two connected parallel in each strea 
Kae h of these coolers contains about Zo Xt. 


1 x 5/16 in. copper tubing coiled around a ] 


In. arbor. The se coils ire brazed into 3 
diameter brass jackets about 20 in. long and 
1/16 in. thick. City water is supplied to t) 


jackets in flow counter-current to that of tl 


hot material. 


Miscellaneous 


[he thermocouples used are made of chrome 
ilumel thermocouple wire and are calibrat 
platinum and_ platinu 
rhodium couple, calibrated by the National B 


reau of Standards. 


against a standard 
The cold junctions are it 
mersed in a bath of finely chipped ice and 


are connected to a central switch. The mill 


volts developed by the thermocouples are read 


Leeds « 


potentiometer. 


by a Northrup portable precisi 


Temperature measureme! 
curate to + 1°F 
used, having ranges of 0-100' 
0-3000 and 0-5000 p.s.i The 1000 Ib. gag 


is connected to the distillate line from the sey 


are ac 


Three Ashcroft pre 


sure gages are 


arator This gage is calibrated on a de 

ind after use. 

Metric 

American Meter Co. Inc. 

with Ailpax No. 2 high temperature packing. 
Chromel wire No. 


base of alundum cement around the furnac 


weight tester before 


Stainless steel valves made by tl 


are used and pack 
gage is wound on 
transfer line to reduce heat losses. 
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ft. of wire are wound into a length of about 
in. on a l in. diameter and connected 
ugh a slide wire resistance to 110 volt al- 
ating current. Another such winding is 
ed on the distillate transfer line from the 
rator in order to eliminate any refluxing, 
ch may tend to take place in that line be- 
se of heat losses. 
\ll high pressure lines are piped through 
h pressure fittings of the type shown in Fig. 
ind the piping itself is made of seamless 
( mium-Molybdenum tubing 9/16 x 3/16 in. 
supplied by the American Instrument Co. 
fhe fittings and piping are tested hydraulically 
15,000 p.s.i. at room temperature, without 


Kade 
Experimental Technique 


[Immediately before a run, the equipment 
tested under flow conditions to pressures 


» 1500 to 2000 p.s.i. at room temperature. 


With the cold oil circulating through the 
tem full power is supplied to the furnace. 
salt mixture is crushed and added to the 
stant temperature tank. The gas burers 
beneath are turned on. From this point until 
the completion of the run, temperatures, pres- 
and amperes are read regularly at 15- 

ute intervals. 
[he furnace is leveled out or placed on 
m at the desired temperature by cutting 
stance into the furnace circuit. The salt 
temperature is adjusted and maintained 
thin = ia 


Operation is maintained constant throughout the 


of the separator temperature. 


system for at least 15 minutes. Just prior to 


sampling the drawoff lines are flushed. 


When the operation has been properly lev- 
eled out, as outlined abéve, samples are taken 
from the atmospheric separators by closing the 

es to the recycle tank and withdrawing the 
entire liquid and vapor streams into suitable 

ttles, meanwhile holding the liquid levels in 
the atmospheric separators constant by proper 
manipulation of the drawoff valve. Throughout 
sampling operation the liquid level is main- 
tained constant in the high pressure separator 
with utmost care. At the conclusion of sam- 
pling, the liquid levels in high pressure, and 
mospheric separators must be identical with 

se at the beginning of sampling. Tempera- 
ures and pressures in the separator and salt 

th are read continually during sampling. 

The most convenient sequence in the taking 
f samples at isothermal points, is to determine 
bubble point first and then to take samples 
successively lower pressures until the dew 


p t is reached. 


Bubble and Dew Point Determinations 


Bubble point determinations may be made 
losing the vapor valve C (Fig. 1) and main- 
ng a constant liquid level in the separator 

when operating isothermally. The maximum 

pressure obtained without an increase in liquid 
evel is the bubble point pressure at that tem- 
ture. 

ew point pressures may be determined as 

ws: Both the liquid line (B) and vapor line 
alves are opened to ensure the complete 

nee of liquid in the separator. The liquid 
bridge is adjusted to give a balance point 
1e vapor phase. Liquid valve (B) is then 
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closed and the vapor valve (C) gradually closed 
At the 
dew point pressure the presence of liquid is 


to increase the pressure isothermally. 


indicated by a sudden unbalance of the liquid 
level indicator. 


Retrograde dew points are somewhat more 
difficult to determine. The separator is op- 
erated under conditions above the critical tem- 
perature and at approximately the critical pres- 
sure where the stock is in the single phase 
region. Liquid line valve (B) is cracked at 
successive short intervals without allowing the 
separator pressure to drop. The liquid level in- 
dicator is adjusted as before to give a balance, 
in the single phase. The pressure is now al- 
lowed to fall slowly by gradually opening the 
vapor valve (c). 

At the dew point pressure, liquid will sep- 
arate out of the uniform phase and its presence 
will be shown on the indicator by a sudden de- 
flection. Although this deflection is not large 
the sharpness with which it takes place is easy 


to observe. 
Materials 


A naphtha, a distillate furnace oil, and mix- 
tures of the two were used as feed. 

The naphtha was obtained through the cour- 
tesy of the Phillips Petroleum Co., and is their 
“butane-free, oil-free” cut from natural gasoline. 
The naphtha contains iso and normal pentanes, 
hexanes and heptanes with small amounts of 
aromatics and unsaturates. 

The pertinent physical data are listed in Ta- 


ble I: 


TABLE I—Butane- and Oil-Free Naphtha 
Gravity 82-9° A.P.I. at 60° F. 


Mole- 
Vol. Weight Mol. cular 
Comp. % % % Weight 
Pentanes 58.9 56.4 61.6 72 
Hexanes 25.6 26.5 24.5 85.5° 
Heptanes 15.5 17.1 13.9 97° 
Average 78.7 


° Experimentally determined 


The furnace oil was obtained locally and 
is known as Domestic Furnace Oil No. 3. The 
physical data are listed in Table II: 


TABLE IIl—Podbielniak Analytical Distillation 
of Domestic Furnace Oil No. 3 Gravity 40.6° 
A.P.I. at 60° F. 


Sample Sample 
Jan. 13, 1940 March 7, 1940 
Dist., °F. y A F. 
I.B.P. 182 180 
10% 366 366 
30% 466 464 
50% 554 551 
70% 608 609 
90% 680 680 
95% 713 713 
Analyses 


The samples of the liquid and condensed 
vapor streams were analyzed by fractional dis- 
tillation in a Podbielniak high temperature col- 
umn (17). The column was operated with 
a 6.5 mm. distillation tube and the distillations 
were carried out at atmospheric pressure and 
at 40 mm. pressure. A calibrated copper-con- 
stantan thermocouple was used for measuring 
the overhead temperatures. 


In the analyses, 200 cc. samples were weighed 


into the distillation flask and the flask sealed 
to the column by a ground glass joint with 
Merco Lubricant No. 650, Size B as a sealing 
medium. The overhead product of the ana- 
lytical distillation was collected in 25 cc. cuts 
whose densities were determined at a measured 
temperature by a Westphal balance. Tempera- 
ture readings were taken at 2.5 cc intervals. 

In the analyses of the light naphtha the dis- 
tillation rate was set at a maximum of 2.5 ce 
per minute on definite plateaus and not over 
1.00 cc. per minute at the cut points between 
pentane and hexane, and between hexane and 
heptane. At no time during the distillations 
was the rate allowed to fall below 0.50 ce. 
per minute. At cut points the minimum reflux 
ratio permissible was ten to one, this ratio being 
determined by counting the number of drops 
returning to the still and the number being 
taken off overhead. 

The distillation analysis of the furnace oil 
was conducted partially under atmospheric 
pressure and partially under vacuum. 

After some experimentaation it was found 
that the most satisfactory results were obtained 
by operating the column at a rate of 1.00 to 
1.25 ce. per minute at atmospheric pressures 
up to overhead temperatures of about 500° F 
For boiling points above 500° F. the column 
was operated under a pressure of about 35-40 
mm. of mercury at a rate of 1.25 cc. per minute 

If the rate was allowed to drop below 1.00 cc 
per minute, at overhead temperatures of 400° F. 
upwards at atmospheric pressure, and at 300° F 
upward under vacuum, excessively low over- 
head temperatures were recorded. A rate ot 
1.00 ce. per minute was therefore set as a mini- 


mum, 1.50 cc. per minute as a maximum rate. 


In order to obtain consistent results, the ana- 
lytical procedure was rigidly standardized as 
to distillation rate, weighing out of samples, 
taking of gravities, recording of temperatures, 
etc. 

An illustration of the reproducibility of these 
data is presented in Table II which shows two 
distillations of the furnace oil run at intervals 
of about two months. 


Molecular Weight Determination 


The molecular weights of various cuts from 
the analytical distillations were determined by 
the freezing point depression method (26), using 
as a solvent Baker’s analyzed benzene saturated 
with distilled water. 

Molecular weights were first determined on 
successive 12.5% by volume cuts from the ana- 
lytical distillation of the furnace oil. Since 
the boiling range of these cuts was from 35° F. 
to 100° F., additional determinations were made 
of furnace oil cuts of 25° F. boiling range. 

Determinations were also made on the hex- 
ane, and heptane fractions and on cuts from 
material subjected to cracking temperature: 

The average molecular weight of the furnace 
oil was calculated to be 206 from the analytical 
distillation and the molecular weights of cuts 
from the analytical distillation; it was also de- 
termined experimentally and found to be 207. 

The results of the molecular weight determi- 
nations are listed in Table III and plotted in 
Fig. 4. 

A naphtha similar to that of Table I dyed 
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Fig. 4—Molecular weight as a function of 

boiling point. Squares indicate cracked sam- 

ples; lines through circles indicate boiling 
range of distillate cuts 
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Fig. 5—Calculated equilibrium volatility con- 

stants as a function of volumetric average 

boiling point of the components for runs on 
the light naphtha 


with Sudan Red JII was used to determine 
the amount of entrainment, if any, under vari- 
ous conditions of temperature and_ pressure 
approaching the critical point, and to determine 
the limits of satisfactory operation of the liquid 
level indicator. The stability and volatility of 
the dyestuff were tested in an A.S.T.M. dis 
tillation of a dyed kerosine. It was found to 
be stable and non-volatile at temperature up 
to 500°F. 

The naphtha-dye mixture was fed at rates 
from 2.9 to 8.8 gal. per hour and with up to 
90% by volume in the vapor phase. No trace 
of color in the vapor stream was observed be- 
low about 450 p.s.i. absolute and at 420°F. 
The computed critical point of this naphtha 
was 422°F. and 508 ps.i. absolute. As the 
critical point was more closely approached, the 
amount of coloration grew progressively greater, 
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Fig. 6—Analytic distributions for Run 8 


but this coloration does not necessarily indicate 
entrainment since the dye may be present in 
the vapor phase due to the solubility relation 
ships in the region of the critical point. 

Bubble points and dew points were deter 
mined on the naphtha of Table I in the manne 
that has been described with the results given 
in Table IV. As a means of indicating the at 
tainment of equilibrium conditions between tli 
liquid and vapor phase, runs were made at the 
temperatures and pressures indicated in Tabl 
V, and samples were taken in the manner that 
has been described, and analyzed in a_ high 
temperature Podbielniak fractionating column 
is described. The results are expressed in terms 
of equilibrium vaporization constants, Kk, de- 
fned as the mole fraction in the vapor phase 
divided by the mole fraction in the liquid phase 
(25) for the mixed pentanes, hexanes, and hep- 
tanes as shown in Table V. 

The data for the first 5 points which are at 
sufficiently low pressure so that the equilibrium 
constants computed from ideal solutions rela- 
tions would apply, are plotted in Fig. 5 as a 
function of boiling point. The open circles rep- 
resent the experimental data from Table \ 
through which the solid line has been drawn. 
The solid circles represent the ideal equilibrium 
constants (1) based on previous recently re- 
viewed equilibrium data (2). The agreement 
is excellent in all cases excevt for a few points 
for heptane which are considered within the ex- 
perimental analytical error. 

The last 4 runs shown in Table V were made 
it higher pressures and the values for the equi- 
librium constants are aflected by proximity to 


the critical conditions 


The conclusions from these tests are that 


the apparatus separates efficiently between 
liquid and vapor, giving vapor free from en- 
trainment over the range in which the liquid 
level indicator functions satisfactorily, and that 
the vapor and liquid as removed from the sepa 
rator are in equilibrium at the temperature 
and pressure existing therein. 

As a check of the overall accuracy in sampling 
and analysis, the composition of the material 
fed to the furnace was computed by adding 
together the 
vapor samples, with results that agreed within 


VC 


3% of the percent of the components known 


compositions of the liquid and 


to be present in the feed. 

High Temperature Equilibrium Vaporization 
Runs | to 14 (Table VI) were made on a mix- 

ture of the light naphtha of Table I and the 

furnace oil of Table II containing about 45% 


by volume of the light naphtha, and identified 
as mixture A 





Runs 15 to 27 inclusive were made on a di 
ferent mixture of the same materials (about 
35% by volume of the light naphtha) known 
as mixture B. 

Runs 28 to 31 inclusive were made on ¢} 
furnace oil of Table II. 


Runs 1 to 27 on mixtures A and B, wer 


all made at temperatures below 750°F and 
no appreciable cracking or decomposition was 
noted in any case so that it was possible to mak 


material balances combining the vapor «1 


liquid samples to check the feed compositio 
Only four runs were made using unblended 


furnace oil because this material was found 


to be unsatisfactory for investigating vapor 
liquid equilibria and the temperatures used i 
runs 28 through 31 were so high that a small 
amount of cracking occurred in all cases 


Bubble points and dew points of similar 1 


Continued on page R-380) 





Table III—Molecular Weight Determinations 
on Distillate Cuts 


Molecular 
Weight Boiling Volumetric Molecular 
Sample No. Range °F. Ave. B.P. °F. Weight 

| 300-378 339 134 

9 375-444 409 165 

3 501-556 528 212 

4 556-601 57 231 

5 626-666 646 271 

6 666-750 708 306 

- 375-444 409 159 

Ss 556-601 578 229 

9 625-675 650 267 
10 300-750 525 207 
11 441-501 472 18¢ 
12 300-325 312 132 
13 350-375 362 148 
14 500-527 514 210 
15 598-628 613 260 
16 628-648 638 267 
17 674-700 687 279 
18 700-750 (Residue) 725 337 
19 Heptanes 195 97 
20 Hexanes 145 85.5 
21° 636-686 661 267 
22° 526-570 548 196 
23° 317-378 347 145 


® Distillate cut from the vapor sample of Ru 
representing cracked material. 





TABLE IV—Experimental Bubble and Dew 
Points Naphtha 
Experimental Bubble Points 


Pressure lbs. 


Temp. °F. per sq. in. abs 


385 405 
376 390 
360 325 
333 260 
350 312 


Experimental Dew Points 


Pressure Ibs 


Temp. °F. per sq. in. abs 
278 92 
345 225 
420 447 





TABLE V—Calculated Equilibrium Vaporiza- 

tion Constants for the Combined Pentanes 

Hexanes and Heptanes, in Naphtha Experi- 
mental Runs 


Tem- Pres- Liquid Equilibrium Vaporization 
pera- sure Ibs. Residue Constants K yx 
ture per sq. Mole Pct. Pen- Hex- Hep 
I in. abs. of Feed tanes anes tanes 
365 323 73.6 1.210 0.789 0.551 
349 276 40.2 1.287 0.854 0.412 
338 240 30.3 1.267 0.743 0.625 
347 265 410.2 1.247 0.870 0.466 
377 315 36.8 1.223 0.908 O.45¢ 
410 452 67.6 1.111 0.930 0.688 
102 405 66.8 1.110 0.897 0.714 
385 350 15.4 1.178 0.824 0.660 
380 320 16.1 1.223 0.828 0.605 
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Fig. 7—Equilbrium volatility constants os o function of volumetric average 
boiling point for Run 8 


tures were determined as reported in Table VII. 


Calculation of Equilibrium Volatility Constants 


The method of calculating the values for the 
equilibrium constants can be best explained by 
means of an example. The Podbielniak ana- 
lytical distillation curves of the liquid and vapor 
samples obtained from run 8 are plotted in 
Fig. 6. The pentane, hexane and to a lesser de- 
gree, the heptane fractions are easily identified, 


ind these components are treated as such in 


he computation. 

The analytical distillation of the furnace oil 
fraction gives a smooth curve because of the 
large number of compounds present. It is 
therefore necessary to adopt arbitrary com- 
ponents in order to treat the furnace oil frac- 
tions in the same manner as the components 
present in the light naphtha. As indicated in 
Table VIII, these arbitrary components are 
taken as having a 50°F. boiling range beginning 
W th 50 F 
By means of the data given in Table VI 


As a means of leveling the computed equi- 
librium constants (column 9) and also as a 
means of comparing the results obtained when 
using arbitrary components of different boiling 
ranges, Fig. 7 was prepared to show the effect 
of arbitrary components of 25°F. boiling range 
and of 100°F boiling range on the equilibrium 


constants as indicated. 


The greater sensitivity of the narrow boiling 
range components to analytical errors is clearly 
indicated in Fig. 7. Slight analytical inaccura- 
cies caused the inclusion of too little or too 
much material in a given boiling range. When 
the boiling range is narrow and the quantity 
of material included in the component is small, 
these slight inaccuracies have a relatively large 
effect on the value of the equilibrium constant. 
Usually in such cases, where too much material 


is included in one fraction, one of the adjacent 
fractions will have too little material. This will 
cause the computed values for the equilibrium 
constants of the different components to tluc- 
tuate above and below the correct figure. This 
tendency of the narrow range components is 
clearly indicated by the triangles representing 
the 25° components in Fig. 7. 

Components of 50°F. boiling range contain 
suflicient material so that the slight analytical 
inaccuracies are not exaggerated and a more 
reliable curve may be drawn through these 
data than when using the extremely narrow 
boiling components. 

By following this procedure for all of the 
runs given in Table VI, the values for the 
equilibrium constants of the various components 
were obtained as given in Table IX. 


END PART I 





TABLE VII—Experimental Bubble and Dew 
Points On Mixtures of Light Naphtha and 
Domestic Furnace Oil 


Bubble Points Light 
Pressure Naphtha 
Temp. °F. Ibs. sq. in, abs. % by Vol. 
636 672 40.3 
566 582 40.3 
579 473 34.0 
667 618 34.0 


Dew Points 


715 653 40.3 
727 625 40.3 
732 627 37.5 





TABLE VIlI—Sample Calculations for Run No. 8 

















] . ++ i Vapor by 
and the molecular weights of Fig. 4, it is pos- Liquid 8-L Similar 
: , ; ee , heer Cumulative Liquid Procedure Smoothed 
sible to compute the mole percent of the vari- Liquid Cumulative Weight Weight by Mol. Wt. Moles Moles on 8-V K's 
us components in the liquid as was done in Component Volume ccs. gms. Cut gms. Fig. 5 Per Cut \ x Mole%=y K=y/x Fig. 8 
T : Pentanes 38.0 24.5 24.5 72 0.3405 31.4§ 43.78 1.389 1.38 
Table VII. A similar procedure may be ap- emma 565 37:3 12:7 85.5 01486 13:74 16.72 1.217 1.28 
plied to the analytical data for the correspond- Heptanes 68.8 45.9 8.7 97 0.0897 8.30 10.25 1.237 1.19 
. , ? 209-300 71.8 48.2 2.3 115 0.0200 1.85 2.13 1.150 
ing vapor sample with results as given in col- 300-350 75.9 513 3.1 134 0.0232 2.15 1.95 0.908 0.93 
mn 8 of Table VIII 350-400 86.5 59.5 8.2 150 0.0547 5.06 3.95 0.779 0.85 
sao 3 : 400-450 96.5 67.4 7.9 168 0.0470 4.35 4.00 0.921 0.75 
The indicated value for the equilibrium con- 450-500 109.8 78.2 10.8 187 0.0578 5.35 3.30 0.617 0.68 
: -“ 500-550 123.8 89.2 11.1 208 0.0534 4.93 3.16 0.641 0.60 
stants is then readily obtained by dividing the 550-600 148.6 109.7 20.4 231 0.0884 8.18 4.14 0.506 0.54 
mol ie 3 : ane de ) by the 600-650 171.8 129.5 19.8 257 0.0771 7.13 3.72 0.522 0.48 
mole frac tion in the vapor (column 8) by the 850-700 1879 143.4 13.9 286 0.0486 450 188 0.418 0.42 
orresponding mole fraction in the liquid (col- 700-750 198.8 153.7 10.3 320 0.0322 2.98 1.02 0.343 0.37 
umn 7) the results listed in column 9. 1.0812 100.01 100.00 
TABLE IX—Leveled Values of Calculated Equilibrium Vaporization Constants 
K y/x Equilibrium Constants 
86- 135- 175- 
Pressure 95° F. 156° F. 209° F. 
Run Tempera- Lb./Sq. in. (pen- (hex- (hep- 300- 350- 400- 450- 500- 550- 600- 650- 700- 
No Mixture ture.° F. Abs. tanes) anes) tanes) 350° F. 400° F. 450° F. 500° F. 550° F. 600° F. 650° F. 700° F. 750° F. 
l A 662 648 1.4 1.36 1.26 0.96 0.85 0.72 0.61 0.50 0.41 0.335 0.270 0.217 
2 A 659 596 1.63 1.48 1.35 0.95 0.85 0.71 0.57 0.46 0.363 0.284 0.221 0.171 
3 A 656 420 2.25 1.90 1.60 0.97 0.75 0.57 0.435 0.325 0.245 0.182 0.135 0.100 
4 \ 657 216 3.85 3.03 2.40 1.30 1.00 0.75 0.56 0.382 0.247 0.152 0.094 0.056 
5 \ 663 503 2.00 1.72 1.50 0.92 0.75 0.61 0.49 0.385 0.300 0.230 0.175 0.131 
6 A 682 596 1.57 1.41 1.27 0.93 0.82 0.70 0.59 0.49 0.41 0.331 0.269 0.217 
7 A 699 595 1.50 1.37 1.23 0.94 0.84 0.75 0.68 0.58 0.49 0.41 0.33 0.255 
8 A 700 650 1.38 1.28 1.19 0.93 0.85 0.75 0.68 0.60 0.54 0.48 0.42 0.37 
A 700 501 1.86 1.63 1.43 0.99 0.84 0.69 0.56 0.46 0.369 0.295 0.231 0.188 
10 \ 700 344 3.00 2.58 2.04 1.24 0.99 0.76 0.58 0.43 0.32 0.238 0.173 0.127 
1] \ 575 498 1.65 1.35 1.10 0.63 0.51 0.40 0.321 0.252 0.197 0.152 0.117 0 058 
12 A 583 340 2.49 1.91 1.44 0.70 0.52 0.38 0.272 0.190 0.140 0.098 0 069 0.048 
13 A 580 205 3.60 2.72 2.01 0.92 0.67 0.47 0.31 0.20 0.125 0.078 0 038 0.0215 
14 A 710 546 1.69 1.50 1.32 0.96 0.83 0.71 0.61 0.52 0.435 0.360 0.293 0.235 
15 B 580 352 2.40 1.85 1.4] 0.70 0.52 0.38 0.275 0.20 0.143 0.103 0.072 0.050 
16 B 583 147 4.81 3.60 2.65 1.20 0.87 0.60 0.41 0.240 0.134 0.072 0.0375 0.0195 
17 B 660 517 1.79 1.58 1.40 0.91 0.74 0.60 0.46 0.37 0.293 0.232 0.182 0.141 
15 B 662 340 2.83 2.28 1.87 1.02 0.81 0.63 0.475 0.345 0.250 0.178 0.12 0.082 
19 B 661 159 5.05 4.00 3.17 1.70 1.29 0.95 0.66 0.43 0.27 0.16 0.095 0.055 
20 B 701 603 1.43 1.31 1.22 0.95 0.85 0.75 0.67 0.58 0.49 0.41 0.325 0.252 
2] B 698 547 1.65 1.48 1.31 0.96 0.84 0.71 0.59 0.48 0.385 0.305 0.241 0.189 
22 B 699 391 2.47 2.07 1.76 1.09 0.88 0.69 0.54 0.405 0.306 0.238 0.169 0.124 
“9 B 702 192 4.50 3.70 2.90 1.70 1.30 1.04 0.73 0.50 0.35 0.229 0.138 0.090 
<4 B 730 543 1.73 1.53 1.37 0.98 0.86 0.78 0.65 0.56 0.475 0.400 0.341 0.284 
_ B 730 598 1.41 1.29 1.20 0.95 0.86 0.78 0.69 0.62 0.55 0.48 0.425 0.363 
<6 B 667 517 1.83 1.60 1.38 0.95 0.77 0.64 0.52 0.42 0.323 0.250 0.190 0.142 
< B 681 316 2.92 2.40 1.98 1.13 0.90 0.70 0.53 0.395 0.285 0.203 0.130 0.084 
<5 Furnace oil 769 168 2.25 1.80 1.44 1.27 0.88 0.66 0.47 0.337 0.233 
<9 Furmace oil 759 118 2.90 2.35 1.85 1.43 1.04 0.72 0.51 0.35 0.228 
30 Furnace oil 820 335 1.50 1.31 1.16 0.99 0.83 0.68 0.55 0.45 0.37 
‘ Furnace oil 800 223 1.88 1.63 1.40 1.13 0.90 0.70 0.55 0.42 0.322 
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Pumps for Handling Chemicals* 


By W. W. Mellen and A. P. Smith** 


= for the manufacture of 
sulfuric acid and muriatic acid, the chemical 
industry has been in existence in this country « 
comparatively short time; in fact, upon a large 
scale only for about 25 years. 


During this period, its growth has been 
phenomenal. The number of products handled 
as essential materials, intermediates, and_fin- 
ished products has been multiplied many times. 
Along with this expansion, many new and 
complicated problems have arisen. — Very 
prominent among these has been that of the 
transportation of products, either as solids or 
as liquids. The problem has been made more 
difficult by the very character of the ma- 
terials manufactured. 
the important acids—sulfuric, nitric, hydro- 
chloric, and hydrofluoric, and many mixtures 
of them all. 
molten lead, numerous refrigerants, intermedi- 
ates for dyestuffs, a wide range of solvents, 


Some of these include 


Also included are: caustic soda, 


and all of the many and varied commercial! 
organic compounds. 


In the manufacture of products, 
economical handling of the materials is an 
important part of the whole job. When con- 
veying liquids through pipe, the methods of 
applying the necessary force are—gravity, com- 
pressed gases, and pumping. 


these 


Pumping problems, during the past 25 years 
have been many and varied, and our present 
knowledge of the application of pumping 
equipment has been built upon the stepping 
stones of bitter and costly experiences. In a 
few instances, pumps have been designed for 
special application, but in general, the policy 
has been to purchase pumps from reliable 
manufacturers and to keep the choice as 
widely competitive as possible. In event of 
failure or unsatisfactory performance, the 
problem has been reviewed with the manu- 
facturer. A mutual consideration of sugges- 
tions for change in design or materials of 
construction, has resulted in benefit, both to 
the chemical industry and the pump manu- 
facturer. 


When the industry was young, the numbe: 
of chemicals handled was few, and there were 
three general types of pumps in use—the belt 
driven vertical submerged type, centrifugal or 
turbine, the motor or belt driven horizontal 
centrifugal pump with open impeller, and the 
steam driven reciprocating pump. 


The slow speed, belt driven vertical sub- 
merged type centrifugal is one of the numerous 
designed for special purposes. This was used 
very effectively and economically for circulat 


° Presented before American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, Boston, May 11-13, 1942, under the title 
“Pumps in the Chemical Industry’. Published in the 


r 


institute’s transactions, Vol. 38, No. 4. 


- ‘ E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Penns Grove, 
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The increased use of acids, solvents and 
other chemicals in refinery processing brings 
a new problem to plant management in the 
operation of pumps to handle these fluids. 
Valuable data on the materials that will 
meet the corrosion, viscosity, temperature 
and other requirements, and on the main- 
tenance of pumps in this service is given 
by authorities in the chemical industry. 





ing sulfuric acid over towers and_ through 
coolers. The design provided extra wide clear- 
ances between the casing and impeller and, 
while resulting in low power efficiencies, was 
sufficiently trouble-free to justify its use within 
its low head limitations. 


In the effort to effect more economical op- 
eration, attempts were made to substitute 
manufacturer’s standard centrifugal pumps for 
the purpose of lowering the horsepower re- 
quirement but, due to close clearances, the 
impeller locked because the sulfate sludge 
solidified when the pump was idle for com- 
paratively short periods of time. 


The motor, or belt driven horizontal cen- 
trifugal pump with open impeller, has been 
used more generally. Improvements have in- 
cluded: revision of bearings, reproportioning 
of stuffing boxes, and the use of diversified 
materials of construction. 

Reciprocating steam pumps have been used 
widely throughout the industry on products 
of all kinds. 


are installed, the failure of one allows quick 


Where several of these pumps 


interchange and the continuance of pumping, 
as reasonable change in head and suction co» 
ditions will not affect appreciably the results. 
Reciprocating steam pumps should be equipped 
with automatic lubrication. 


Selection 


Pumps may be selected from an almost 
infinite array of types as offered by the manu- 
facturers. They may be classified into three 
types—the centrifugal; the positive displace- 
ment; and the air lift or jet type, the latter 
of which is not considered in this paper. The 
selection of either of these types may be de- 
pendent upon any one, or all, of the fol- 
lowing factors: 


1. Corrosion 

2. Erosion 

3. Head and specific gravity 
4. Capacity 

5. Temperature 

6. Viscosity 


The first two items are important in deter 


mining the choice of materials, which in tun 
may affect the type of pump, since all types 
cannot be fabricated from all materials. Pumps 
have been fabricated from nearly every ma- 
terial of construction, including wood, steel, 
cast iron, bronze, alloy steels, silica iron, hard 
rubber, porcelain, glass, molded plastic, and 
carbon. Cast iron, bronze and _ steel form 
the standard design for ordinary service ap- 
plications and usually can be treated with less 
regard to mechanical shock than other ma- 
terials. Stoneware, glass, high silicon iron, and 
other brittle materials require considerable care 
in operation, and safeguards in the form of 
check valves, strainers, surge tanks and ade- 
quate suction facilities to prevent damage from 
water hammer and vapor binding. 


When grit and solid particles must be car- 
ried in suspension through the pump, selec- 
tion should be made of a design which in- 
cludes wide clearances. Pumps for these ser- 
vices should never incorporate an_ internal 


bearing. 


The usual hydrostatic and hydrodynamic 
factors of suction, discharge, capacity, velocity, 
and friction losses must be considered in com- 
puting head requirements of a pump. When 
pumping many of the wide variety of chemi- 
cals, specific gravity and viscosity are fac- 
tors that are equally important. 


Temperature is an important factor in pump 
application. Due consideration should _ be 
given the thermal expansion stresses likely to 
be encountered, as well as the characteristics 
of the materials of construction under the 
temperature conditions. The crystalline trans- 
formation point of brass or bronze usually 
ranges from 200° to 250° C. Pumps con- 
structed of these materials will be fractured 
by surges or shocks at such temperatures. 
Centrifugal pumps for temperatures abov 
200° C. have been designed with supporting 
members of sufficient flexibility to permit the 
complete pump case to move forward as the 
shaft elongates or contracts, thereby protect- 
ing the impeller from damage caused by con- 
tact with the case in the direction of expansion 
Materials of construction, frequently employed 
for high temperature work, consist of stellite 
or nitrited shaft sleeves, all steel casings and 
impellers, and high tensile alloy steel shafting 
The purpose of the hardened materials in the 
shaft sleeves is to overcome the abrasive action 
of the packing, which will occur as a result o! 
inadequate lubrication under these excessive 
temperatures. It is also worthwhile to consider 
even such a small item as the material in 4 
casing stud bolt when the temperatures are 
high and the material pumped is difficult to 
hold. In contrast to high temperature work, 
cold temperatures involve consideration of re- 
sistance to shock, inasmuch as it is found 
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Pumps for Handling Chemicals 





usually that the tensile strength and ductility 
of the material is reduced appreciably as the 
temperature goes down. Refrigerated brines 
—20° and —70° 
C. sometimes are pumped in cantilever type 
centrifugals with high tensile alloy steel shaft- 


with temperatures between 


ing to prevent breakage from thermal stresses 
and thermal shocks. 


It is found frequently that too little atten- 
tion is given the viscosity characteristics of the 
material. For example, a material which may 
be readily handled by a centrifugal pump at 
room temperatures, possibly cannot be handled 
outdoors in cold weather because of increased 


viscosity. 


The selection of pumps for specific services, 
such as—for hydrochloric, sulfuric and mixed 
acids, together with organic acid materials, 
involves consideration of the corrosion factor 
and, here, materials of construction are of 
prime importance. For pumping hydrochloric 
acid, hard rubber reciprocating and hard rub- 
her centrifugal pumps have been used, but 
neither has been entirely satisfactory because 
of the brittleness of the material and its ten- 
dency to distort under temperature variation. 


Centrifugal pumps made of “Durochlor” are 
being used extensively in handling 30% hydro- 


chloric aeid at temperatures from 30° to 40° C. 


Early practice for pumping sulfuric acid in 
oncentrations from 72% to 98% was to employ 
cast iron as the material of construction. Later, 
complex high chrome nickel iron alloys were 
substituted in places of cast iron with con- 
siderable success. For handling concentrations 
of sulfuric acid of 100% and over, cast steel 
is used and continues to be a satisfactory ma- 
terial for that purpose. In those operations 
where sulfuric acid is diluted to lower con- 
centrations, or where it is mixed with other 
products, hard lead has been employed. More 
recently, however, high silicon iron for centri- 
fugal pump construction has been utilized 


in this service. 


Frequent experiments have failed to find a 
satisfactory pump tor hydrofluoric acid. A 
small inexpensive cast iron gear type pump 
with direct motor drive, having a capacity 
t 20 G.P.M. now is used for pumping “HF” 
above 60% in strength. Due to the high cor- 
rosive action of “HF,” the pumps are replaced 
it frequent intervals, no repairs being at- 
tempted since the cost of these small units 
s low. Carbon should prove to be a very 
good material for use in hydrofluoric pump 


construction for the low concentrations. 


Mixtures of nitric and sulfuric acids, of 
varying compositions, are pumped with hori- 
zontal externally mounted pumps, the ma- 
terial of construction being high chrome nickel 
iron alloy The advantages of this type of 
pump over vertical, submerged centrifugal 
pumps are ease of maintenance and the eli- 


mination of bottom bearing difficulty. 


In pumping solvents, consideration must be 


ry \ 


Ziven to overcoming the low boiling or flash- 
ing tendencies of the material. For example—- 
iow boiling liquids, such as ethyl chloride, have 
Lt 


idency to flash into vapor which often 


results in vapor locking. Various schemes may 
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be employed in an effort to overcome this dif- 
ficulty, such as reducing the velocity at the 
inlet to the pump, this elimination of obstruc- 
tions in the suction lines, or the refrigeration 
of suction lines. Our experience indicates that 
an open runner multi-vane centrifugal pump, 
usually referred to as a turbine type pump, 
is advantageous on these highly volatile ma- 
terials, since its characteristic is to push ahead 
mechanically any gases that may be present 
in the liquid stream, and hence the pump is 
kept free from vapor lock. 


“Dowtherm” and diphenyl, at temperatures 
up to 200° C., can be pumped successfully 
with the rotary internal bearing type, pro- 
viding systematic maintenance is carried out. 
These pumps are constructed of “Ni-resist” cas- 
ings, mild steel rotors, bronze bushings and 
“Nitraloy” shaft sleeves. Maintenance experi- 
ence indicates that the life of these pumps is 
approximately 1800 hours. When “Dowtherm” 
and diphenyl are circulated at temperatures 
above 200° C., 
tilever type is used. 


a centrifugal pump of the can- 
These pumps have cast 
steel casings, cast steel impellers, high alloy 
steel shafting, “Nitraloy” shaft sleeves and 
“Nitraloy” wearing rings, if a pump of high 
capacity is required. If, however, a low 
capacity pumped is needed, a “Ni-resist” or a 
high nickel casing should be employed be- 
cause here grain growth and thermal expan- 
sion on the small size pump is an important 
factor which cannot be disregarded. On large 
pumps of high capacity, the grain growth and 
thermal expansion do not result in serious ca- 
pacity losses. In all cases, the packing em- 
ployed is dismolded of aluminum foil, and 
lubricated with Haked graphite. 


The pump casing and packing box both are 
jacketed, permitting the use of steam to liquefy 
the material after periods of shutdown. The 
jacketed packing box is used for water cooling 
during normal operation. 


Pump development usually results from 
troubles encountered with existing equipment. 
As an example—in pumping lead at 450° C., 
a standard cast iron vertical submerged pump 
could not be used because of grain growth. 
Therefore, a pump was designed having over- 
size shafts manufactured from high tensile 
strength steel. The pump column was fabri- 
cated from steel pipe, having welded steel 
stiffening ribs, and the column was perforated 
at intervals in order to equalize temperatures. 
Bearing surfaces were stellited. Discharge 
lines of 18-8 chrome nickel steel pipe were 
installed, and all bolts and nuts below the 
manhole were tack-welded. Experience has 
shown that these pumps operate continuously 
for a year, and may then be rebuilt by re- 
placement of the shaft, impeller and bearings 


only. 


Experiments with a graphite impregnated 
bushing are in progress and initial results in- 
dicate pump life will be extended 30-40%, 
when the bushing is used as a steady bearing 
above the liquid level. 


Maintenance 


The problem of pump maintenance is com- 
plicated by operating abuse as the outcome 
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GREASES 


WITHOUT 
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These Emery 
Fatty Acid Products 
Give Superior Results 


* The following quickly available 
Emery products replace tallow 
and other glycerides in the manu- 
facture of lubricating greases. 


EMERY DISTILLED ANIMAL 
AND COTTONSEED FATTY 
ACIDS, AND HYDROGENATED 
FISH OIL FATTY ACIDS, are used 


with excellent results. 


EMERY STEARIC ACIDS are 
used to produce the metallic 
stearate soaps which are employed 
to obtain proper consistencies and 


bodies. 
EMERY ELAINE OLEIC ACIDS 


are combined with metallic salts 
such as calcium, aluminum, 
sodium, lead, etc., to form the 
corresponding oleates which serve 
as base products in lubricating 
grease manufacture. Available 
in all common commercial titres. 


We can furnish any of these 
fatty acids to meet your speci- 
fications. 


SOLUBLE 
CUTTING OILS 
made with Twitchell 
Soluble Oil Bases 


Emery Industries is also the manufacturer 
of the widely used Twitchell Soluble Oil 
Bases. These bases are standardized and 
adjusted by the Emery laboratories in the 
particular mineral oil you intend to use. 
This eliminates costly emulsion troubles. 


oo My, All Emery products are 
$ % laboratory-controlled at every 
= = step of production to assure 
= S j 
om S absolute uniformity of quality 
% PS and performance. Write for 

“en, rs detailed information. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES INC. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New England Office 
187 Perry Street 
Lowell, Mass. 


New York Office 
1336 Woolworth Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives 
Canada Colors & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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of lack of proper realization of the Jiinitation 
of pumping equipment. 


In order to perform satisfactory maintenance 
on pumps, it is necessary to have highly special- 
ized trained mechanics for this work. At our 
plant, where we have approximately 2500 
pumps of various types, this necessity was 
realized years ago and, accordingly, competent 
mechanics were trained through an extended 
period of time. These men now form the 
nucleus of our present force of pump repair- 
men. 


The problem of packing is an important 
part of pump maintenance. When pumping 
volatile, toxic or corrosive materials, pumps 
must operate free from. stuffing box leakage. 
This magnifies the problem of packing lubrica- 
tion and has required the introduction of special 
lubricants, such as graphite, mica, opal wax, 
castor oil and other impregnations. 


The trend toward manufacturing pumps 
more compactly by going to higher speeds, 
smaller bearings, smaller shafts and _ lighter 
casing sections has not worked out entirely 
successfully in a great many chemical services. 
It has resulted in lower initial cost, but higher 
Particularly is this true in 
the combined motor pump unit, the motor 
bearings of which carry the entire load. Less 


maintenance cost. 


trouble has been experienced with pumps hav- 
ing two bearings, or one long bearing between 
the stuffing box and the motor. The anti- 
friction type of bearing is favored over the 
sleeve type, because it is more compact and 
better sealed against dirt and corrosive fumes 


Stuffing box leakage is objectionable — in 
pumping chemicals because of the attendant 
hazards of explosion or personal injury, and 
stuffing boxes must be designed to obviate 
this leakage. Usually, longer stuffing boxes 
which provide space for a lubrication lantern 
and additional packing rings will give a satis- 
factory solution. 


Liquid sealed stuffing boxes have been em- 
ployed with satisfactory results, but the ap- 
plication is limited because excess sealing 
liquid must be collected and returned to th 
suction or waste. 


Shaft replacement is a source of high main- 
tenance cost due to excessive wear at the stult- 
ing box, particularly when corrosive materials. 
such as mixed acids, are pumped. Shafts made 
of alloy steels have longer life, but a more 
satisfactory solution has been obtained by hard 
surfacing shafts at the stuffing box with stellite. 
This practice has doubled shaft life and, as a 
result of discussion with pump manufacturers, 
they now supply us from stock with hard 
surfaced _ shafts. 


Analysis of maintenance cost on vertical sub- 
merged acid pumps demonstrated that the 
conventional brass bearing, with thrust wash- 
ers, was the most common cause of failure. 
Replacement with antifriction type thrust bear- 
ings eliminated these failures. Again, discus- 
sion with pump manufacturers has resulted 
in their standardizing on this type bearing in 
their stock pumps. 
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Maintenance costs on horizontal belt driven 
centrifugal pumps with a single outboard bear- 
ing were excessive. Re-design of this type, 
incorporating a second outboard bearing and 
mounting the pulley between bearings  suc- 


cessfully solved this problem. 


Frequent failure of the conventional cast 
iron or brass ball and flat type valve used in 
reciprocating. pumps was experienced.  Satis- 
factory solution to the problem was made by 
the substitution of nickel alloy steel valves, 
similar to the “Durabula,” which, although 
slightly higher in price, justified their use by 
increasing valve life in some instances as much 


as ten times. 


Inspections and Use of Cost Records 


Experience has shown that adequate pump 
maintenance and resultant minimized pumping 
costs can be obtained when a_ preventative 
maintenance program is established An in 
spection service was instituted at our plant 
by selecting skilled pump repairmen and _as- 
signing them to periodic pump _ inspections. 
These “inspector mechanics” oil, grease and 
make minor adjustments to pumping equip 
ment, the frequency of which is based on ex- 
perience Maintenance cost analysis has in- 
dicated expenditures have been at = substan- 
tially the same level in 1942, a period of high 
production, as they were in other vears_ of 
low production, even in face of higher labor 
rates We believe our system of pump in- 
spections has contributed to this satisfactory 


pe rformance 


Pump inspections consist of a visual exam- 
ination of the exterior of the pump. If there 
is evidence of stuffing box leakage, packing 
glands are adjusted or packing replaced. Points 
of lubrication are checked and lubricants added 
if necessary. No dismantlement is attempted, 
but a check is made for wear or vibration 
and should there be evidence that bearings or 
shafts require replacement, a shutdown period 
is arranged. These inspections enable pumps 
to operate at long periods and, therefore, the 
continuity of operation is not interrupted with 


too frequent shutdowns. 


Work Limited to Small Jobs 


hese inspections also disclose work of a 
nature which cannot be handled by the in- 
His work, of 


necessity, is limited to small jobs of a servic- 


spector on his regular rounds. 
ing nature. Where larger repairs are required, 
they usually can be foreseen sometime in ad- 
vance. In such cases, a standard completely 
analyzed work order is prepared and the work 
is scheduled at the earliest convenience of the 


production department. 


Pump repairs may be divided into two 
categories. One consists of that job which may 
be done without removal of the pump from 
its location, and the other where the pump 
must be sent to a central shop for recondition- 
ing. Most pumps are repaired in the field, 
if replacement parts may be easily transported 


there, and installed within a short period of 
time. Where continuity of operation is 
solutely necessary, a spare unit is on hand 


immediate installation. 


Basis of Cost Control System 


The basis of our cost control system is th 
standard analyzed work order which is used 
initiate all repair work. In the maintenance 
of pumps, as in the maintenance of any other 
equipment, some system must be available to 
allow the maintenance engineer to have at his 
immediate disposal the accumulated expendi 
tures against any specific piece of equipment 
An equipment cost record system to provide 
for the accumulation of such information. is 


in use at our plant. 


All equipment, including pumps, has be 


assigned an equipment number, and a card 


has been established for each unit. On the 


completion of each maintenance job, the date 
a brief description of the work, including 4 
list of all replacement parts and material used 
together with material costs and labor charges, 


is recorded on the card. 


This record permits the maintenance eng 
neer to determine quickly expenditures against 
any unit. Where the ratio of maintenance 
expenditure to initial cost is found to be ex 
cessive, investigations are undertaken to dé 
lowering expenditures 


termine methods — of 


These studies mav rsult in the substitution of 
a more suitable material of construction or 


change in design, or both. 


These equipment cost records have prove: 
that periodic pump inspections are an im 
portant phase of field maintenance practic 
From this system, we were able to determine 
that, for an increase in production of 100 
the increase in pump maintenance costs i 
locations where pump inspections were not 
provided, was four times as great as in com 
parable locations where pump inspections had 


been established. 


Savings Through Standardization 


It is apparent that appreciable savings cat 
be realized through the adoption of pump 
standards for the purpose of minimizing th 
multitude of pump types that are procurabl 
These standards simplify and reduce main 
tenance costs. We think these standards should 
be based on the types outlined here for specil 
services, and that they should be purchases 
Stand- 
ardization of pumping equipment will make 


from a few reputable manufacturers. 


the purchasing and stocking of special parts 
easier and will require less investment. Th 


degree of special training necessary for pum 


mechanics will be reduced. 


The observance of these three factors, nam 


ly, proper selection, preventative maintenance: 
. . . . - 
by periodic inspections, and the thoughttu 


analysis of cost records, should lighten the 
. . ] 
burden of pumping problems in the chemica! 


industry. 
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Chemistry of Butadiene from Farm Crops 


idiene for the manufacture of synthetic 
r can be made trom a number ot diverse 
materials coming from many agricultural 
products. This was brought out in the state- 
nents of several witnesses at the hearings in 
Washington before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
nvestigating the means for this nation to 

i substitute for natural rubber. 

4 number of alcohols produced from grains, 
toes, other vegetables and fruit by suitable 
fermentation received prominent mention as 
s for butadiene. However, the views ex- 
pressed in many cases were in wide yariance 

ss 


the cost of making butadiene from these 


naterials, as compared with the cost from 


Among the alcohols from tarm products are 

ilcohol, CH,-CH.OH; butyl alcohol, CH.- 

CH.-CH.-CH,JOH; and 2,3-butvlene 
OH OH 


glycol, 


CH,-CH-CH-CH One process, (Perkin) was 
leveloped during the first World War which 
produced both acetone and butyl alcohol from 
The butyl 


ilcohol could then be converted into butadiene, 


starch (potato) by fermentation. 
ind the acetone , Ww hic h also may be converted 
butadiene, was used by the British as 


portant solvent in war-time manufacture 


yl alcohol may be made from petroleum 
ynthesis, from molasses and other sugars 
fermentation and from various grain and 


» starches, also by fermentation. 


Brewers make ethyl alcohol by macerating 
1 cooking grains, then adding malt (partly 
1ated ~barley) to convert the starches 


fermentable 


sugar, and then adding a 

saccaromycae cerevisiae) which con- 

the sugars to ethyl and other higher alco- 

-called “fusel oil” The dilute ethy] 
is then purified and concentrated by 
distillation 


vas also brought out at the hearings that 
ile hol may be derived trom waste sul 


juor, a residue in paper manufacture 


quor contains 2.5% sugar which may be 


lermented by addition of veast to form ethyl! 
|, according to M. M. Rosten, Polish 


il engineer, and others who appeared 
the committee. They said large volumes 
waste liquor are being dumped yearly 
irby streams and rivers, giving rise to 


l proble mis 


duction of all of these compounds by fermen- 
tation also produces other products, generally 
alcohols, ketones and aldehydes, just as crack- 
ing and polymerizing operations in petroleum 
refining produces various types of hydrocar- 


bons, coke, and hydrogen. 


There are several different routes to buta- 
diene from these agricultural raw materials 
which may be followed, the more important of 


which are detailed below: 


Ethyl Alcohol 


The so-called Lebedev Process (French Pat- 
ent 665.917) was described before the com- 
mittee in a paper inserted in the record by Sen- 
ator McNary of Oregon: 


“Ethyl alcohol undergoes reaction at elevat- 
ed temperature and in the presence of alumi- 
num oxide (catalyst eliminating the water) and 
zine oxide, (catalyst eliminating the hydrogen) 
to give butadiene in good yield. This reaction 


proceeds according to the following equation: 


heat and low pressure 
2CH,—CH.OH ——-~>» 2H.0+4 
(ethyl alcohol) Al,O,—Z:O,( catalysts ) ( water ) 


(cont.) H + CH, 


( hy drogen ) 


CH—CH =CH 


( 1,3—butadiene ) 


“During the reaction it is useful to employ 
a pressure lower than atmospheric and also to 
submit the products of the reaction to cooling 


as rapidly as possible.” 


In another process, reported by Dr. O. R 
Sweeney, chemical engineer, Iowa State Col 
lege, ethyl alcohol is converted into acetalde- 
hyde; this is then polymerized and dehydro 
genated, in the presence of catalysts, into buta- 
diene. One path such a reaction might follow 


appears below 


O 
Copper 
CH.—CH,OH — CH,—C 


240—400 °C. 


OH O 


-H + H,e CH,—C 
(acetaldehyde ) 


duces butylene as a by-product, according to 
J. M. Weiss, Weiss & Downs, Inc., consulting 
chemical engineers, who investigated the pioc- 


ess for Army-Navy Munitions Board. 


The Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. proc- 
ess is still another variation on the above reac- 
tion, according to testimony, in which the sev- 
eral steps from acetaldehyde to butadiene are 
eliminated by a similar one-step catalytic con- 


version to butadiene. 


Butyl Alcohol 


Using butyl alcohol, CH,-CH,-CH,-CH,OH, 
one path to butadiene is by successive catalytic 
dehydrogenation of the alcohol to butylene, and 
This latter step is analo- 
gous to the petroleum process which starts with 


thence to butadiene. 


butylene from refinery gases. This reaction 
might proceed as follows: 


Catalyst 
CH,—CH,—CH.—CH,OH ——— 
Butyl Alcohol 


—» CH,—CH.—CH 
Butvlene—l 


CH,+ H,O 


dehvdrogenate 
CH CH CH = CH, ———_———_——> 
Butylene—l ( catalyst ) 


— CH,= CH—CH 


|.3—Butadiene 


CH, + H, 


Butylene Glycol 


The route to butadiene from farm products 
using 2,3-butylene glycol, as developed by the 
Northern 
Peoria, Ill., U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Regional Research Laboratory at 


was described by Dr. E. N. Bressman, Director, 
Agricultural Division, Office of Coordinator for 


Inter-American Affairs: 


Butylene glycol, produced by fermentation 





Sodium acetate or 
H ——— ——» 


Zinc chloride ( catalyst ) 


Cl Cl 


hydrochloric acid 


The liquor also contains 


»>CH,—CH—CH,—CH —— CH—CH,—CH-> 


eT, » 





| parts the iluable chemicals, according to thei ( aldol ) and hydrogen 
ny 
é; ; (removing HCl) 
DP ) | alcohol manufacture follows the same ee CH CH Clle 
re as for its lower homologue, ethy] ( catalyst ) (1,3-butadiene ) 
except that another ferment (clostrid- 
: tobutylicum) is used instead of veast 
age ; A variation on the above reaction is the of grains or potatoes, is treated with acetic 
nll lihydric alcohol on glycol, 2,3-butylene “Polish process” introduced by Waclaw Szukie- acid and converted to 2,3-butylene glycol dia- 
nee : ee the same starting wo as the other wicz, Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co. The cetate, from which it is converted to butadiene. 
= _ eee difference is that, by means of a secret cata- This poocens fa aumownet Similar in its meat 
- ~. age lyst, ethyl alcohol vapor is directly converted step to that worked out during first World War 
i a into butadiene in a one-step process which Days by the Synthetic Products Co. (England) 
lt st be emphasized, however, that pro eliminates the intermediate steps and also pro- which went from 1,3-butylene glycol through 
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its dichloride to butadiene. This reaction 


could be expressed: 


OH OH O 


| | | 
CH,—CH——CH—CH, + 2CH.—C—OH-> 
Acetic 


2,3—Butylene glycol acid 
O 
| 
O—C—CH, 


| 
— 2H.O+ CH,—CH——CH—CH, 
Water | 
_— 
Oo 
2,3—Butylene glycol- 
diacetate 


De-esterify 


’ 
CH, =CH—CH=CH, 


1,3—butadiene 
O 


i 
2CH,—C—OH 
Acetic Acid 


It is in the latter step, conversion of buty- 
lene glycol diacetate into butadiene, that there 
are said to be “bugs” holding up commercial 
production, although Joseph E. Segram & Sons, 
Inc., the Louisville distillers, are reported to 
have worked out a successful process, accord- 
ing to press release and testimony from H. F. 
Willkie, vice president, who appeared at length 
before the committee. 


According to Mr. Willkie, the yield of buta- 
diene from farm products by the ethyl alco- 
hol route will be 6-7 Ibs. per bushel of grain, 
at a cost of 20-23c per lb.; by the butyl alco- 
hol route, 2.09 Ibs. butadiene per bushel of 
grain, at a cost of 48c per lb. By Segram’s buty- 
lene glycol route, the yield of butadiene was 
said to be 7.7-8.65 lbs. per bushel of grain, 
at a cost of 15.7 to 17.7e per lIb., all based on 
current grain prices. 


Mr. Willkie estimated the cost of produc- 
ing butadiene from petroleum by the buty- 
lene, ethyl alcohol or butane route as 20c per 


lb. 


Making Buna-S From Butadiene 


In manufacturing Buna-S rubber butadiene 
and styrene are the chief ingredients (ratio of 
three to one, respectively), together with emul- 
sifiers, (animal fats) and catalyst. 
tion is as follows: 


The reac- 


CH,=CH 


CH,=CH—CH=CH, + aaa. 
(1.3—butadiene ) CH CH 


| Catalyst, 
4 water, 





Value of Isomerization 
In Refining is Shown 


“Isomerization of Pure Hydrocarbons”, by 
Egloff, Hulla and Komarewsky, is a scholarly 
presentation of one of the most important re- 
actions in chemistry as applied to pure hydro- 
carbons in the light of present knowledge. 

Gustav Egloff, Director of Research, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., is the author of many 
other reference texts and papers dealing with 
pure chemistry and petroleum, as well as 
being patents 
ing important processes used by the oil in- 
George Hulla is also of U.O.P.’s re- 
Komarewsky _ is 
Tech- 


responsible for many cover- 
dustry. 
laboratories. V. I. 


Institute of 


search 
connected with Illinois 
nology. 

The general plan and style of the book fol- 
lows that of the long series of American Chemi- 
cal Society monographs, of which it is No. 88. 
It is illustrated with tables and 
charts, as well as full structural and schematic 


copiously 
presentation of the chemical reactions in- 
volved. Citations to the literature appear by 
footnote and by key-number to the _biblio- 
graphy, which is arranged alphabetically by 
Subject matter deals by chapters with 
simplest structures first: Alkanes; then al- 
kenes, alkadienes and alkapolyenes; alkynes, 
alkadiynes and alkapolyynes; cyclanes, spir- 
anes, bicyclanes and polycyclanes; cyclenes, 


author. 


bicyclenes and polycyclenes; and lastly, aro- 


hydrocarbons. Chapters number six 


Each of the subdivisions of chapters 


matic 
in all. 
is generally divided into mechanism and 
isomerizations of the specific types, followed 
by conclusions which give a concise recapitu- 
lation of findings. 

Indicative of the scope and importance of 
the subject matter, the following excerpts are 
quoted from the preface: 

“Because of its wide ramifications, isomeriza- 
tion is one of the most important reactions 
in all chemistry. The present study there- 
fore has been confined to pure hydrocarbons 
of the aliphatic, alicyclic and aromatic series. 

The isomerization of 
alkanes has developed 
great from the 
scientific as well as the 


value 





|| and emulsifiers 


| 
CH. CH 
SCH 


— —Ch,—CH-—-CH,—CH = CH—CH, — — 
| 


A 


oe 
CH. CH 
SCH 


(one basic unit of butadiene-styrene 
copolymer; repeated an unknown num- 
r of times in each molecule. ) 


R-3b6 


(styrene or phenylethylene ) 


industrial — standpoint. 
During 1941, crude oil 
production of the world 
will be over 2,000,000,- 
000 bbls. Most of the alkanes present in the 
gasoline fraction are of straight-chain character, 
unsuitable as fuel for modern motor cars or 
airplanes, as they are too low in octane rating. 
These alkanes should be isomerized to branch- 
chain hydrocarbons of high antiknock prop- 
erties. 

“One of the key hydrocarbons for the pro- 
duction of 100 or higher octane gasoline is 


isobutane, which alkylates readily with alkenes, 
forming isomers of heavier hydrocarbons.  !n 
natural and refinery gases the proportion of 
isobutane to normal averages about 30%. The 
availability of alkenes from thermal and cata- 
lytic cracking for alkylation purposes is {ar 
greater than that of isobutane. The isomeriva- 
tion of n-butane into isobutane has developed 
commercially in order to supply the demand 
for this compound in the production of al- 
kylate gasoline of high octane rating. The 
alkylates are used for blending with lower 
grade gasoline and tetraethyl lead to produce 
100-octane and higher aviation gasoline for 
the fighting and bombing planes of the U. S. 
and Great Britain. The U. S. 
this quality gasoline for 1941 is estimated at 
765,000,000 gal. 


production of 


“The isomerization of alkenes has industrial 
importance, such as the conversion of butene 
into isobutene and the polymerization of the 
latter into isooctane motor fuel, viscous oils, 
or synthetic rubber. Isomerization of hydro- 
carbons also finds applications in the phar- 
maceutical, essential oil, perfume and _ other 
petroleum field.” 


industries outside the 


“The available experimental data have been 
calculated to a uniform basis wherever pos- 
sible. These were thought to be of value for 
the purpose of comparing catalyst concentra- 
tion, time, temperature, pressure, and yield of 
products for more than 1700 experiments on 


isomerization shown in 36 tables.” 


The text of “Isomerization of Pure Hydro- 


carbons” consists of 385 pages, exchisive of 


preface, introduction, bibliography, 3. ap- 
pendices and author and subject irdices. It 
may be bought through the book department 
of National Petroleum News, 1213 *V. 3d St., 
Cleveland, and sells for $9, postpaid within 


the U. S. 


Selected A.I.M.E. Papers 
Offered in Book Form 


A selection of papers and discussions _pre- 
sented before the Petroleum Division of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers at meetings during 1941 and 
1942, including statistical reports for 1941, has 
been published by the Institute as “Petroleum 
Development and Technology, 1942”. 


The book of over 550 pages includes 7 pa 
pers on production engineering; 11 on eng 
neering research; 3 on petroleum economics; 
and, in addition, the 1942 reviews of develop- 
ments in production in domestic and foreign 
fields, which are a feature of the annual meet- 
ings of the petroleum division. 


The chapter on refining consists of the re 
view of refinery engineering for 1941 by Wal- 
ter Miller, vice-president, Continental Oil Co., 
chairman of the division’s committee on Tre 
fining. The chapter on petroleum economics 
includes a discussion of recycling and the re 
covery of condensate from gas-distillate gas 
by Emby Kaye, of Distillate Engineering and 


Processes Co., Tulsa. 


The volume is indexed by subjects and 
authors. It sells to non-members of the A.I.ME 
for $5 and can be bought through National 
PETROLEUM News, Cleveland. 
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Humidity Control Needed 


In All Laboratory 
Knock Test Methods 


I. IS important to control humidity 
if reproducible knock ratings are to be ob- 
tained in laboratories throughout the country, 
H. W. Kellogg, laboratory manager for Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp., pointed out in a paper, “Air 
Humidity Control in Laboratory Knock Test- 
ing, given before a Western Petroleum Refiners 
Assn. group meeting. 

In 1929, it was found that varying humidity 
ad a marked effect on the anti-knock value 
until 1941 did the 
4.$.T.M. adopt humidity control for laboratory 
knock the Motor, C.F.R. Research 
Aviation methods. Air moisture 


of certain fuels; but not 
ratings by 
ind A.S.T.M. 
control is not required if humidity ranges be- 
tween 25 and 50 grains per lb. of dry air. 


Low humidities must be specified for 
wiation fuel testing because when planes rise 


» more than 


a few thousand feet above the 
earth, the air temperature and moisture is likely 


to be low, 


quite even in mid-summer”, the 
speaker said. “The military authorities have 
stated that, so far as they were concerned, 
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50 grains of moisture per lb. of dry air was the 
maximum permissible amount for aviation fuel 
testing using the 1-C (Aviation) method.” 

The A.S.T.M. ice tower fulfills this require- 
ment, Mr. Kellogg said, and “it seems feasible 
that the same humidity should be specified for 
both the Motor and Research methods as well 
as the Aviation 1-C method,” thus avoiding 
two or three different humidities for the vari- 
ous laboratory knock testing methods. 


The speaker declared that prior to adoption 
of humidity control there were many costly 
and unnecessary controversies between labora- 
tories because of the humidity variable. In 
one instance cited, results of tests made in a 
laboratory in a very humid climate were thrown 
out of a group of results when averages were 
computed because they apparently were fur- 
thest “out of line.” However, when all results 
had been corrected for effect of humidity, the 
data from this laboratory were found actually 
to be right on the group average. 


“The only apparatus which may be used for 


correcting the room air as it is being drawn 
into the engine” is the A.S.T.M. ice 


the speaker wamed the group. 


tower, 
This operates 
on the principle that, when air of any moisture 
content is passed through a sufficiently large 
amount of cracked ice, the moisture of the air 
as it leaves the ice will be at an essentially eon- 
stant figure, since too-dry air will pick up 
moisture when it strikes the ice, and moisture 
will be condensed from too-wet air. 


It is not practical to correct laboratory knock 
ratings for air humidity, the speaker said, be- 
cause such corrections are made from an aver- 
age curve determined from plotted results tor 
a large number of ratings made on each type 
of fuel over a wide range of humidities; dif- 
ferent types of fuel respond differently to hu- 
midity eflect. 


Three reasons why ratings are more repro- 
ducible when humidity control is used were 
given by the speaker: 


“(1) More constant knock intensity on the 
engine from day to day within a given labora- 
tory. 


“(2) More constant knock intensity from 
laboratory to laboratory in different localities 
or in the same locality if the same fuels are 
being tested at different times. 


“(3) Elimination of the humidity effect on 
octane number aside from that produced by 
differences in knock intensities at different hu- 
midities.” 
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Call BLACKMER 


Our Engineers are at yourservice, tosave your time and 

help you get the RIGHT PUMP for every application. 

For requirement up to 700 GPM and 300 psi. Blackmer 
Rotary Pumps offer these advantages: 





@ Constant volumetric efficiency. 
@ Self-adjustment for wear. 


range of operating temperatures and 
viscosities. 
“‘buckets’’ (swinging vanes) are finally 


worn out, a 20 minute replacement job restores 


the pump to original efficiency. 


Write Blackmer Pump Company, 20210 Century Avenue, S. W., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan for Bulletins No. 301; FACTS ABOUT 
ROTARY PUMPS and No. 302; PUMP ENGINEERING DATA. 


They are FREE TO ENGINEERS AND PLANT MEN. 


BLACKMER kcto4 PUMPS 


“BUCKET DESIGN’~SELF-ADJUSTING FOR WEAR 
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